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PREFACE. 


T HE Le&ures on the Materia Medica formerly pub- 
lillicd in my name, though very incorrect, were 
fo well received by the public, that notwithftanding my 
endeavours to prevent it, they have been fevcral times 
reprinted, and even tranflated into foreign languages. 

This mark of public favour led me to think of giving 
a more correct and complete edition of thofe Lectures; 
but finding that it was not poffible for me to give it, 
with the corrections and fupplements which would be 
necefiary, in a fatisfying manner, I have long abandoned 
that idea, and judged it more proper to give an almolt 
entirely new work; which I endeavour to do in the pre- 
fent publication. 

I n this work I muft acknowledge the omiflion of many 
articles which have commonly found a place in treatifes 
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on the fame fubjcct. For fucli omiffions it is proper for 
me here to account. 

The various nomenclature of the feveral fubdanccs 
treated of I did not think it nccedary to detail, as it may¬ 
be readily obtained clfewhere; and particularly I have 
not attempted to afeertain the nomenclature of the an¬ 
cients ; both bccaufe of the difficulty that attends fuch a 
labour, and becaufe the utility of it appears to me very 
doubtful. In this lad rcfpect, if any one lhall differ from 
me, he may find enough of it in other writers ; none of 
whom however, have afeertained the matter fo clearly as 
to prevent the many ill-founded and ufclefs tranferipts 
and quotations from the ancients which dill too frequent¬ 
ly appear. 

In afeertaining the fpccics of plants where feveral of 
the fame genus may be employed, I have purpofely o- 
mitted entering into any critical difeuffion which of 
them is the mod proper for the purpofe of medicine. 
This is often a neccffary labour; but I thought it enough 
for me, in the Catalogue which I have prefixed to my 
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Treatifc, to mark the botanical diftinction of the fpecies 
I judged moft fit to be employed, and of which only I 
intended to treat in the after parts of my work. 

A third, and perhaps more confiderable, omiflion 
which I have to account for is, the not giving any de- 
feription of the medicine as it is employed, or fit to be 
employed. This however I have omitted, becaufe I 
could not do it fo completely and accurately as the 
authors to whom I lliall refer, and whom I fuppofe my 
readers to have in their hands. 

That I have not given the chemical analyfis of the 
feveral fubftances, is an omiflion which, if I miftakc 
not, will require no apology in the prefent age. I have 
omitted it, becaufe I judge it to be of no ufe in ex¬ 
plaining or afeertaining the virtues of medicines. Any 
perfon who is of a different opinion may find fuch analy¬ 
fis in the accounts of the Academy of Sciences, as they 
are fully and faithfully given in Mr Geoff Roy’s Trea- 
tife on the Materia Medica, 
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Though I may be readily excufed for omitting the 
chemical analyfis, I doubt whether I {hall be fo eafily for¬ 
given for frequently omitting the treatment of fubftances 
by the application of different menflruums, and for not 
mentioning the quantities of extra# that are obtained 
from each of them. An attention to this is very neccf- 
fary in the pharmaceutic treatment of medicines, and I 
have frequently pointed out the application of it; but I 
did not think it proper to incrcafe the bulk of my Work 
by details contained in books to which I refer, and which 
I wiih to recommend to all my readers. 

From the omiiTtons above mentioned, and from others 
that may be obferved, it will be readily perceived that 
the following Work is not offered to the public as com¬ 
plete and fuflicient for every clafs of fludents. I do not 
indeed fuppofe that it can be underflood by perfons who 
have no previous knowledge of the Materia Medica, or 
who have never read other books on the fubjecl. On 
the contrary, I willi that other books may have been 
read •, though, from what I have faid in my hiftory of the 
feveral writers, it will appear that very few of them arc 
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to be read with advantage or even with fafety, and I find 
it difficult to point out a feleXion. 

There are however three works which I can venture 
to recommend, and which I wiffi to place in the hands of 
all my readers. Thefe are the Treatife of the Materia 
Mcdica by Dr Lewis, as now publiffied by Dr Aikin ; 
the Treatiieof Petrus Jonas Bergius on the Materia 
Medica, taken from vegetables; and the Apparatus Me- 
dicaminum by the learned Profeflor of Gottingen Jo. 
Andreas Murray, Knight of the royal order of Wafa. 

In thefe three books a ftudent will find the omiffions I 
have mentioned above fully and correXly fupplied. I 
wiffi him alfo to confult them for another purpofe, as he 
will there find the grounds and occafions of many of 
the reflexions which I have offered in the courfe of this 
prefent Treatife. 

Having thus taken notice of the omiffions in this 
publication, and the means by which many of them may 
be fupplied, I am now to mention in general what iny 
Vol. I. b Treatife 
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Treatife contains, and what apologies may be neccffiiry 
for its various imperfcClions. 

I have not attempted to give a full account of all 
that might be faid of the feveral fubjcCbs of the Materia 
Medica. My chief purpofe is to give the principles up¬ 
on which thofe fubftances are to be judged of as medi¬ 
cines ; to corrcCt the errors of former writers in that re- 
fpe&; and to offer fome new principles and do&rines 
which to me appear to be neceflary, Thefe doClrines are 
given partly in my genefal introduction to the whole, 

and partly in the reflections on the general operation of 
medicines, which-1 have prefixed to the feveral chapters. 
Thefe difeuffions have extended that introduction, as well 
as fome other parts of my Work, to a length beyond 
what might have been expcCted *, but the ftate both of 
phyfiology and pathology, for ages paft, over the great- 
eft part of Europe, led me to think fuch difeuffions ne^ 
ceflhry. Thefe fpeculations may often appear doubtful, 
efpecially to perfons little exercifed on this fubjeCt. I 
hope however they are well founded; and I offer them 
with entire deference to the judgment of the public. 
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In affigning the virtues of medicines, I have avoided 
the compilations which have been fo often injudicioufly 
made, by repeating almoft every thing that had been 
faid before on the fubjeft, and commonly without any 
proper diftin&ion of authorities or of probabilities. ’ In 
this bufmefs I have avoided the fault which Galen im¬ 
puted to Dioscorihes, and which has been the fault of 
almoft every writer on the Materia Medica fince his time, 
that is, of afcribing too many virtues to one and the 
fame medicine. 

I have, on the contrary, been fparing in affigning vir¬ 
tues ; and 1 have affigned thofe only which are founded 
upon a nice fcledion of authorities; fuch as feem to me 
to be confiftent with the laws of the animal ceconomy; 
and efpecially fuch as I have had confirmed by the expe¬ 
rience which an extenfivc praftice of fifty years has af¬ 
forded me an opportunity of acquiring. 

It may be alleged that I feem to be very fcepticaj 
with rcfpcd to the afifertions of writers on the Materia 
Medica *, and it may be true that I have been perhaps too 
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rigorous in that refpcel: but I am perfuaded that every 
pra&itioner of judgment and extenfive experience mull: 
to a very great degree become fccptical upon the fame 
fubject. As my doubts, liowcver, have arifen chiefly 
from my own experience, I mull: in candour admit, that 
my experience, like that of every one elfe, may be fal¬ 
lacious, cfpecially in concluding from negative experi¬ 
ments. In all cafes, therefore, where medicines fhow 
a&ive parts, I advife farther trials, to be made, as I may 
not have employed large enough dofes, nor have adapted 
them properly to the circumftanccs of difeafe. 

It may be further obferved, that through the whole of 
this Work I have omitted a number of articles entire¬ 
ly, and have been brief upon many others to be conv* 
monly found in books, while on fome others I may 
feem to be rather diffufe. This I acknowledge to 
be true •, but I flatter myfelf that the articles omitted 1 , 
©r palled over flightly, will be found by moll: judges 
to be fuch as do not deferve more particular notice. I 
fhould indeed have omitted more than I have done, had 
it not been that I judged it neceffary to correct the af- 
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lertions frequently to be found in the writers on this 
fubjeft. 

With refpcd to the articles on which I may perhaps 
be accufed of prolixity, they will be found to be upon 
fubjccts tlic moft important, and the moft frequently em¬ 
ployed in practice; fuch as Milk, Peruvian Bark, Opium,. 
Camphire, Mercury, and fcveral others. In confldering 
fuch fubjc£ts, 1 wiflicd to afeertain, with fome precihon, 
their ufe in the great diverfity of difeafes, and circum- 
ftanccs of dileafe, in which they have been employed 


Throughout the whole of my Work, to fupport my 
reafonings, and to authenticate the facts adduced, I have 
quoted the teflimony of waiters whom I myfelf, and I be¬ 
lieve the public, efteem ; but it maybe complained of, that 
in doing this, I have not always fpecified the particular 
works, or the parts of the works, of the authors I refer to. 
This indeed is a defect; but the fupplying it would have 
required more time and pains than I could have caftly be¬ 
llowed, and I hope it is of little confequence, as my re¬ 
ferences are chiefly to v r ell known books, in themfelves 
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provided with Indexes. If however my references to 
authors only are fometimes too general, the parts of their 
works neceflary to be confulted will commonly be found 
in one or other of the three books I have mentioned 
above, as in them fimilar references are commonly made, 
and at the fame time the parts of their works more par¬ 
ticularly pointed out. 

In the compofition and language of this Work there 
are many faults and imperfections; but the occupations 
of teaching and practice have not allowed me the time 
that was neceflary to have them properly corrected ; and 
if the performance has otherwife any merit, I hope thefe 
imperfections will be excufed, and cfpecially when it is 
confidered that the finifhing of this Work was ncccflari- 
ly delayed till a very advanced period of life, the 77th 
year of my age. 

To the whole of my Work I have fubjoined a copious 
Index, which I hope will be found ufeful, particular¬ 
ly in this, that with refpeCt to every article of the 
Materia Medica which may not be completely treated of 
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in one place, or in the one expected from the Contents, 
what further relates to it in other places may be found 
by means of the other numbers in the Index; and for 
a complete knowledge of any fubject, it will always be 
proper for my readers to take notice of all the feveral 
parts in which they are mentioned. 

In this Index I have inferted not only the fubje&s of 
the Materia Medica, but alfo the names of all the writers 
I have referred to; from which the hiftory of thefe au¬ 
thors, their merits and defe&s, and in feveral refpe&s 
the progrefs of this part of feience, may be learned * r 
circumftances which may not only gratify the curiofity 
of many ftudents, but may afford them, I hope, fome 
ufeful inftru&ion. 

Edinburgh, 7 
March 1789. 3 
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THE MATERIA MEDIC A. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 

THE CHIEF WRITERS UPON IT. 


I T is fufficiently probable, that very Toon after tbe fir ft be¬ 
ginnings of human fociety, fome art of phyfic and fome 
knowledge of remedies arofe among men: and accordingly, no 
country has been difcovercd, among the people of which, however 
rude and uncultivated in other refpe&s, an art of phyfic and the 
knowledge of a great number of remedies has not been found. 
The invention of remedies amongft the rudeft people may in a 
great meafure be accounted for, from the inftirufts arifing in 
certain difeafes; from the obfervation of fpontaneous cures ef¬ 
fected by the powers of the aninAl (economy; from accidental 
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errors in die choice of aliments; and even from thofe random 
' trials, to which pain and uneafinels often lead. B.ut it isnot necef- 
faryto inlift on Inch fpeculations'at prefentand it is Hill lefs re- 
quifite to repeat here the many frivolous and fabulous accounts 
that have been given of the invention of particular remedies 
and medicines. 

In whatever manner thefe may have been firfl invented, 
every account we have of the progrefs of arts amongft men in¬ 
forms us, that the art of phyfic and the knowledge of remedies 
have had a fliare in that progrefs; and that at all times the 
urgency of difeafe, and the knowledge of a few remedies, have 
engaged men in a conftant endeavour to iiicreale the number of 
them. 

In what manner this proceeded in different countries in an¬ 
cient times is not cxadly known. The rnoft ancient account 
we have of arts is that of their being cultivated in Egypt, but 
we know few particulars of the ftate of them there that deferve 
to be taken notice of; and with refped to medicine in general, 
it is needlefs to inquire, as it is known to have been under fuch 
regulations as mull have been a certain obftacle to its progrefs 
and improvement. 

Thf. firft diftindj^ccounts of the art of phyfic, as excrcifed 
by a particular clafs of men, are thofe we have of it in 
Greece among the priefts of Esculapius. It would leem, that 
for fomc time thefe priefts, if not the foie, were at leaft the 
chief, praditioners of phyfic in that country : and as the trade 
was lucrative, it is to he prefumed, that thefe praditioners would 
endeavour to become knowing in it, and confrquently to extend 
and enlarge their know lege of remedies. In the temples of 
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Efculapius, therefore, it is probable that a flock of knowledge 
■was preferved, and tranfinitted down from one fet of priefls to 
their fuccefTors; and at the lame time, thefe temples afforded a 
particular means of preferring the knowledge of the materia 
medica ; for we know it to have been then common for perfons 
who had been cured of difeafes by the remedies preferibed to 
them in the temple, to hang up there votive tablets, on which 
were written fome account of their difeafe, and of the remedies 
by which it had been relieved. 

It is not my bulinefs here to trace the progrefs of phyfic in 
Greece; but we may in general obferve, that it had its firfl be¬ 
ginnings in the temples of Efculapius; that thefe were the firfl 
fehools of the art; that the firfl writings upon it were produced 
there; and that the firfl clinical practitioners were lent out from 
tliefe temples. The celebrated Hippocrates was one of thefe; 
who, after having been inftruCted in all the knowledge of the 
fchool of Cos, and probably alfo well acquainted with that of 
Cnidus, became an itinerant and clinical practitioner. 

Very few accounts remain of the medicines employed in the 
temples of Efculapius; and it will readily occur, that the firfl 
correCt information mu ft be expeCted and fought for in the mofl 
ancient medical writings now remaining, and which are thofe 
commonly aferibed to Hippocrates. Thefe writings, however, 
at leaft for the purpofes of hiflory, afford a precarious and uncer¬ 
tain information; for, as we now have them collected together, 
they are certainly the works of many different perfons, as well as 
of many different ages; infomucli, that it is impoflible, with any 
clearnefs, to judge what was the true flate of the materia me¬ 
dica in the time of Hippocrates. Befides, if we refleCt in how 
many inflances the nomenclature is entirely unknown, and in 
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how many It is very doubtful and uncertain, wc fliall be fatis- 
fied how idle it is in modern writers to quote the authority of 
Hippocrates for the virtues of almoft any medicine. Indeed laying 
afide our partiality for that celebrated perfon, there can be no 
juft ground for fuppofing, that at the period in which he lived, 
much difcernment in the materia medica could have pre¬ 
vailed; and it is hardly neceflary to add, that even although the 
fubftances named in thofe writings were known to us with more 
certainty than they are, yet the diftin&ion of difeafes and of their 
circumftances are fo feidom given, that at prefentwe can hardly 
be guided by them in employing any of the medicines they 
foggeft. 

Soon after the age of Hippocrates, Aristotle and Theo¬ 
phrastus, by laying the foundation of natural hiftory, paved 
the way for a great improvement in the knowledge of the ma¬ 
teria medica: but in ancient times that improvement was ne¬ 
ver carried far; and confequently, for want of the means of 
accurately diftinguilhing fubftances from one another, this 
branch of phyfic remained in much uncertainty and confufion. 

For a long time after the age of Hippocrates, we have hardly 
any of the writings of the eminent phyficians of Greece, at leaft 
any of known date, from whence we might learn the progrefs 
of the materia medica amongft them. We may prefumc, how¬ 
ever, that they were conftantly endeavouring to find out more 
efficacious medicines; and therefore, upon the whole, increa- 
fing their number. At the fame time, this feems not to have 
been the cafe with Erasistratus ; who is faid to have em¬ 
ployed few medicines, and thofe only of the milder kind; and 
to have declared againft the compound medicines, which even 
in thofe days were ftudioufly attempted. 
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Although Erafiftratus, by this condud, might in Tome mea- 
fure retard, yet there were others who at the fame time favoured 
the progrcfs of the materia medica, and particularly the equally 
celebrated anatomift Herophilus, who was nearly his cotem¬ 
porary. This perfon, who held a diftinguiflied rank amongfl 
the phyficians of Greece, was very much employed in queft of 
remedies; and probably gave fo much encouragement to this 
fludy, as to make his difciple Philinus of Cos devote himfelf 
entirely to empiricifin. Philinus is by many fuppofed to have 
been the author or founder of the fed of profeffed empirics 
which appeared immediately after that time : But whether we 
fuppofe Philinus, or with more probability Serapion of A- 
lexandria, to have been the author of that fed, certain it is 
that it arofe immediately after the time of Herophilus; and 
this period might be confidercd as one of the moft remarkable 
in the hiftory of phyfic in general, or of the materia medica in 
particular. It produced, however, no confiderable revolution 
in either the one or the other. 

Wh at the empirics contributed to the reformation or improve¬ 
ment of phyfic is not now known. Heraclides of Tarentum 
was of the empiric fed, and is faid to have been a perfon of 
judgment and diligence in the ftudy of the materia medica* but 
neither his writings, nor thofe of any other of the fame fed, 
now remain, nor are there any clear accounts of their improve¬ 
ments now to be found. This feems to afford a pretty certain 
proof that their labours were very fruitlefs : For had they dif- 
covered any new remedies, or afeertained more exadly the 
virtues and proper adminiftration of thofe already known, it 
may be fafely prefumed, that fuch improvements would have 
been adopted and preferred by the praditioners of every other 
fed. 
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The fchemc of the empirics was fufHciently fpecious, but the 
accompliflnnent of it was only to be attained In the courfe of 
many ages: and therefore, while men conftantly found it in¬ 
complete and imperfed, as it is even at the prefent dayj practi¬ 
tioners were ever ready to defert it, and to feek for thole aids 
which were promifed by the other plans of phyfic. Tlicfe re¬ 
marks on the ancient empirics, may perhaps enable us to ac¬ 
count for the very imperfed ftate of the materia medica, not 
.only among the ancients, but alfo at all times fince, in fo far as 
it depends upon experience alone. 

Although fucli had been the flow progrefs of the materia 
medica among the phyficians of Greece, it might be expeded 
to have received fome improvement when phyfic came to be 
eflabliflied at Rome. This, however, if it took place at all, was 
to be aferibed to the Greek phyficians who came and pradifed 
there j for among!! the Romans themfelves the arts had remain¬ 
ed long in a very rude and imperfed ftate. Of this we have a 
ftrong evidence in the works of Cato the Cenfor, which yet 
remain: for in thefe we have an incantation given for the re- 
dudion of a luxation j and tliebrafllca feems to have been w ith 
Cato an almoft univerfal remedy. This may ferve to ftiow, 
that we are not to inquire after the materia medica among 
the Romans themfelves, but amongft the Greek phyficians who 
pradifed at Rome. 

The firft of thefe who became of eminence was Asclepi- 
ADES. He had not been originally devoted to the profef- 
fion of phyfic, and in entering upon it feems to have formed 
a fyftem for himfelf: but if he followed any of the great phy¬ 
ficians of Greece, it was Erafiftratus; who eflabliflied a mild 
pradice, employed fcw r medicines, and declared ftrongly ugainft 
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the luxuriancy of compofirion which was then attempted. Like 
him, Afelepiades fee.ns to have employed a fmall number of 
medicines only, and therefore contributed little to the ftudy of 
the materia medica. 


Although he acquired great authority amongft the praditiou- 
ers of Rome, yet there were probably few of thefe who could 
enter into the lubtleties of his theory$ and it was this difficulty 
which gave occalion foon after to the eftablifliment of the fed 
called Melh'jiUc. The plan, however, of this fed confining them 
to three general indications only, was by no means fuited to 
enlarge the materia medica; which accordingly does notfeemto 
have been an objed of their cultivation. 


Upon this occafion, it is proper to take notice of the elegant 
Crusts, who lived at this period, and was the only native of Rome 
who ever became diftinguifhed in the line of phyfic. Though 
perhaps not ftridly of the profefiion, he was undoubtedly oft¬ 
en engaged in the pradicej and in his writings we have 
many proofs of his difeernment and good judgment. In 
his works, we find a great deal more relating to the materia 
medica than in thofe of any former authorj many medicines 
being enumerated by him, and a judgment given with re¬ 
ined to them. Unfortunately, however, we are under fuch 
uncertainty with regard to his nomenclature, that we cannot 


always he determined in our judgment refpeding the propriety 
of his doctrines. He is particularly full in his account of ali¬ 
mentary fulfilances: fo that it is with refped to thefe we can 
hell judge of his opinions: and it is there we find lome Angu¬ 
larities which we can hardly approve of. In modern times, 
much mifehief has been imputed, perhaps not very juftly, to the 


farlnncea nwi fcvunntaia j and few moderns therefore will 
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prove of Celfus in preferring the partis fine fermcnto to the pants 
fcrmentatus. 

In many inftances, his judgment, if we underftood it well, 
might be found perhaps to be very good; but in other particu¬ 
lars, we cannot readily admit of it. Thus, in Book II. Chap. 
XVIII. where he is confidering the quantity of nourilhment in 
different aliments, he has the following aflertions, which cer¬ 
tainly do not difcover any corred principles on the fubjed. 

Omnia legumina, quaque ex frimentis panificia funt , generis valen- 
tiffimi ejfe. 

In media materia—-ex quadrupedibus leporem: aves omnes a mi¬ 
nimis ad phcenicopterum. 

Imbecillimam materiam ejfe - okas , edchleas itemque, conchylia. 

Ex avibus—— valent ior, qua pedibus , quam qua volatu magis ni- 
titur. 

Atque ea aves quoque jqua in aqua degunt leviorem cibum prajlant t 
quam qua natandi fcientiqm non babent. 

Inter domejlicos quadrupedes , levijjima fuilla ejl. 

Omne etiam ferum animal domejlico levius ejl. 

These opinions, and feveral of a like kind, will hardly at 
prefent be admitted as juft. 

With refped to Celfus, it is proper to mention, that before 
his time there had commenced a particular objed of ftudy 
which very much engaged him, and all the after-writers on 
the materia medica among the ancients. This was the ftudy 
of poifons and of their antidotes. What the experience of Mith- 
ridates in this matter might amount to, I cannot pofitively de¬ 
termine ; but a great deal of what the ancients have faid on 
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the fubjed of poifons, feems to have beeen purely imaginary. 
Indeed there can be no doubt that their doctrine of antidotes 
•was frivolous and ill-founded; whilft, at the fame time, the 
luxuriancy of their compofition Ihows that they hardly had any 
difeernment with refped to the particulars of the materia me¬ 
dics. Even Celfus liimfelf is not to be exempted from this 
criticifm. 

This diredion in the ftudy of the materia mcdica, with re- 
fped to poifons and antidotes, I fhould perhaps have mentioned 
before, by taking notice of a writer who lived long before Celfus, 
and fome of whofe writings hill remain. This is Nicandkr of 
Colophon, whofe poetical works, Theriaca and J)e Alexipharmacis , 
have been frequently publilhed and commented upon, though it 
does not appear that they merited any fuch attention. His Ikili 
in natural hillory appears to Jiave been very mean and incor- 
red, and has much fable intermixed with it. His antidotes, in 
fo far as we know them, or can judge of them from later ex¬ 
perience, are very ill founded; and this, with their being 
crowded together into one compofition, gives much reafon to fuf- 
ped that Nicander’s knowledge of the leveral particulars of the 
materia medica was extremely imperfed. 

After Celfus, the next writer on the fubjed of the materia 
medica, to be taken notice of, is Scribonius Largus, who treats 
profeliedly of the compofition of medicines. With regard to 
him, we muft give precifely the fame judgment as with refped 
to Celfus. There occur in him the lame uncertain and doubt¬ 
ful nomenclature ; the fame abundance of external remedies; 
and, refptding the internal, the fame inaccuracy in diftinguifli- 
ingdileafes, as well as the like imperfedion in marking the caufes 
and circumftances of thofe to which medicines fliould be adapt- 

Vol.I. - B ed. 
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ed. Together with all this, we find the fame ftudy of poifons 
and antidotes, and the fame injudicious luxuriancy of compo- 
fition, which has difgraced the preferiptions of phyficians ever 
fince. 

From this writer we perceive, that the fame ungenerous felfifli- 
nefs of keeping medicines fccret prevailed in ancient times, as 
it has often done fince, to the reproach of the profeilion: and 
from the liiftory of Antonius Pachius we find, that then, as 
fince, thefe fecret medicines were in a quackifii manner held 
forth as almoft univerfal remedies. 

In Scribonius there occur alfo many fuperftitious folii.es 
with refpecl to remedies, which detract very much from the 
good fenfe and philofopliy of thofe days; and fuch indeed occur 
not only in him, but in Pliny, Galen, and all the other writers 
of ancient times. 

The luxuriancy of compofition would feem to have been at 
its height about this time in the hands of Anoromachus fenior; 
and it affords a certain proof of the very flow progrefs of tlif- 
cernment in the bufinefs of the materia medica, that even to 
the prefent day the compofitions of Andromachus have retained 
a place in our Difpenfatories. Even the London College, who, 
in their Dipenfatory of the year 1746, had fliown fo much dif- 
cernment and judgment in correcting the luxuriancy of com¬ 
pofition, ftill retained the Thcriaca Andromachi in its ancient 
form; which though perhaps contrary to the judgment of fome 
of the members, yet difcovered how much many of them were 
Hill governed merely by the pow r er of habit. 

After mentioning the time of Andromachus, w T e are ar¬ 
rived at a remarkable period in the hiftory of the materia me¬ 
dica, 
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dica, which is that of the time of the much eltcemeil Dioscuri- 
des. This author, who probably lived in the time of the Em¬ 
peror Vefpafian, is, of thole now remaining who wrote prolelfedly 
on the fubject, the mod ancient. He is commended by Galen 
as one of the heft and moft complete writers on the materia 
medicaj and he is remarkable for having been confidered ever 
fince as the principal and claflic writer upon it. He has ac¬ 
cordingly been tranferibed and repeated by almoft every writer 
iincc; but that this has been owing to the real value of his 
writings, it is not eafy to perceive. 

Dioscorides has given ns a large lift of medicines, with 
fotne opinion refpecUug each ; but as his delcriptions arc very 
imperfed, and the nomenclature has been lince very much 
changed, we are often uncertain what the fubftances arc which he 
treats of, and therefore cannot always judge how far the virtues 
aferibed to them are well founded. In fcvcral refpeds, how¬ 
ever, his judgment in general may be fufpeded. When we find 
him fo often aferibing to fubftances the power of refilling the 
poifon of ferpents and other animals, and even of curing the 
bite of mad dogs ; when he gives us many medicines for dillol- 
ving the ftone in the bladder, for confuming the fpleen ; for 
moderating the venereal appetite in males, and for preventing 
conception in females; for promoting the birth of children, 
and expelling the fccundines and dead foetus, and for making 
children black-eyed ; the aferibing tliefc, and other improbable 
virtues, gives me a mean opinion of the judgment of Diolcorides, 
or, if you will, of the phylicians of his time, in this bufinefs. 
Limueus, by the charader of Experts !, which in his lift of wri¬ 
ters he annexes to the writings of Diolcorides, ieems to confidcr 
tilde writings as the fruits of experience j but I cannot believe 
that Diolcorides had confulted experience when he attributed to 
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fo many medicines the power of promoting urine, and of exci¬ 
ting the monies. Such powers may truly exifl in many medi¬ 
cines ; but it may be truly aflerted, that they are not to be found 
in one of a hundred to which Diofcorides has aferibed them. 

In many parts of his writings, where he treats of fubftances 
■which we may be fuppofed acquainted with, the juftnefs of his 
/kill in afligning virtues is very doubtful j and to me he appears 
to be not only miflaken, but fometimes inconfiftent with what 
he has (aid in another place. In many inftances he is loofe and 
uudiftinguiihing with refpect to the circumftauces of difeafes 
to which medicines are to be applied ; and often pointing them 
out only as being ufeful in general, as in Vitiis Return, Pul/no- 
num, Vulva;, &c. : but luch opinions are generally ufelefs, and 
may be often inifleading and pernicious. 

From thefe confiderations, I cannot join in that fupcrftitious 
regard which has been fo generally paid to Diofcorides m , and 
mud deem it to have been rather unfortunate for the ftudy of 
the materia medica in modern times. It has certainly been un¬ 
lucky that more labour has been bellowed to alcertain the 
medicines pointed out by him, about which we are doubtful, 
than in afeertaining the virtues of thofe fubftances we are ac¬ 
quainted with. 

Nearly at the fame time with Diofcorides, or foon after, li¬ 
ved the elder Pliny, another copious writer on the materia 
medica. This truly learned man was, however, as upon moft 
other fubjedls, fo in particular on that of the materia medica, a 
mere and often an injudicious compiler. He has frequently repeat¬ 
ed after Diofcorides, or the authors whom Diofcorides had himfelf 
borrowed fromj although, being hardly in any cafe a practi¬ 
tioner 
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tloner in phyfic, he was perhaps lefs fit than Diolcorides for 
making a compilation on this fubjed. With refped to his wri- 
tings on the materia metlica, we can only fay, that every diffi¬ 
culty and every fault that occurs in the writings of Diofcorides 
occurs alio in tliofe of Pliny. 

In juftice to the latter it muft, however, be acknowledged, that 
hedifeovered more judgment than his cotemporaries, in condemn¬ 
ing the very luxuriant compofitions which at that time were fo 
much afleded. After mentioning the number of ingredients in 
Mithridatium Antidoton, and taking notice of the fmall propor¬ 
tion of fume of them, he adds, “ Quo deorum perfidinm iftam 
“ monftrante? Hominum enim fubtilitas tanta effie non potuit. 
“ Oftentatio artis et portentofa feientiae venditatio manifcfta 
“ eft.” 

Soon after Pliny appeared the celebrated Galen, from whofe 
extenlivc knowledge and erudition, and cfpecially from his 
large experience in the pradice of phyfic, we might have ex¬ 
pected a great improvement of the materia medica ; but we are 
much difappointed, as we find nothing in his writings fufficient 
to excufe the infolence with which he treats his predecefibrs 
nor to fupport the vanity he difeovers with regard to his own. 
performances. 

On the fubjed of the materia medica, he attempted w hat was 
very much a new fyftem. He maintained, that the faculty or 
powei of medicines depends chiefly upon their general qualities 
of heat and cold, moifturc and drynefs. He obferved, that the 
writers before him had fuppofed the fame; but that their doc¬ 
trines could not be ufefully applied, becaufc they had not obfer¬ 
ved the various combination of thefe qualities, and much left 
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the various degrees in which the quality might be in every par¬ 
ticular fubftance. All this Galen endeavoured to fupply : and 
for that purpofe he fuppofed that every quality might be in four 
different degrees, and that its powers would be in proportion to 
thefc ; and when he treats of particulars, it is chiefly to tell us 
what are its general qualities, and the different degrees of thele 
in each. His judgment of thefe is not taken cxadtly from the 
fenfe of tafte and odour which every fubjcdl affords, or from 
any other meafure which could then be applied : Even the ge¬ 
neral qualities, and more fo their feveral degrees, are hypotheti¬ 
cally and much at random aifigned. Though the whole of the 
dodtrine w'ere better founded, I need not lay that it would not 
apply to the afeertaining the virtues of medicines; and Galen 
himfclf takes notice, that certain virtues do not depend upon 
the general qualities, but upon fomewhat not eafily afeertained 
,‘n the whole of the fubftance. 

Though the dodtrine in general was falfe and inapplicable, 
yet it was received and implicitly followed by all the phy- 
Jlcians of Greece who came after Galen; and indeed by all the 
phyiicians of Alia, Africa, and Europe, for at leaf! 1500 years 
after his time. 

To judge further of the Rate of the materia medica at the 
time of Galen, we mufl; obferve, that in treating of .particular 
fubftances, befides giving us the Rate of the cardinal qualities 
in each, he gives us fometimes particular virtues which might 
not feem to arife from the general qualities: but in this he is not 
more corredt, or, if I might be allowed the exprellion, not more 
wife than Diofcorides. The relifting the poiibn of ferpents, and 
even of mad dogs; the diifolving the ftonc in the bladder; the con- 
fuming the fplecn; the expelling the fecundines and dead fietus, 
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and forrie other equally improbable virtues, he afcribes to vari¬ 
ous fubftances. lie juftly finds fiuilt with Diofcorides for attri¬ 
buting too many virtues to the fame fubftance; but he is not 
himfelf every where free from the fame fault. It might have 
been expected that he would frequently have appealed to his 
own experience; and fometimes, though very rarely, he does 
fo: Although he had done it more frequently, there are 
pafiages in which we cannot admire the accuracy of his clif- 
cernment. 

In repeating after Diofcorides the virtues of the datnafonium 
he adds, “ Sed nos ca quidem experti non fumus : quod autem 
“ conftitutos in renibus calculos, aqua in qua decocla fuerat 
“ pota comminuat, id certe experti fumus.” On the lapis Judai- 
cus he has this remarkable infiance of his experience : “ Ad 

veficte lapidcs-in quibus nos experti lunms, proficit 

“ nihil, quod ad lapidcs velicte pertinet; verum ad cos qui in 
“ renibus hcerent, efiicax eft.” Other examples may be given of 
Galen’s falfc experience : but it will be fufiicientto remark, that 
there can be no fironger proof of this, than when a perfon im¬ 
putes effects to fubftahees abfolutcly inert with refpect to the 
human body j and fuch are the various fuperftitious remedies, 
fyinpathetic cures, and moft of the amulets that have been un¬ 
ployed as remedies. Galen gives us a remarkable infiance on 
the fubject of pseony. He is probably the author of the ano¬ 
dyne necklace, fo long famous among the great and little vul ¬ 
gar of England. If he had taken his opinion of the ptvony 
from the teftimony of others, or even from the theory he has 
here laid down in favours of its pofiible virtue, I lhould have 
been ready to excufe him; but when he gives it as a matter of 
his own particular experience, I mufi fufpect either his truth or 
his diiccrmnent. Here is his account, as tranflated by Char¬ 
terin' 
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terius— “ Eo propter baud defperaverim, earn (quod merito 
“ creditum eft), ex collo pueris fufpenfam comitialem morbum 
“ fanarc. Equidem vidi puellum quandoque o<fto totis menfibus 
“ morbo comitiali liberum, ex quo hanc radicem geftavit; ac 
“ poftea forte fortuna quum, quod a collo fufpenfum erat, deci- 
“ diflet, protinus denuo convulftone corrcptum j rurfufque fu- 
“ fpeufo in locum illius alio, inculpate poftea egifle. Porro, vi- 
“ fum eft jnihi fatius cfle rurfum id collo detralierc, certioris 
w experientue gratia. Id quum feciflem, ac pucr iterum eflet 
“ convulfus, magna recentis radicis parte ex collo ejus fufpendi- 
“ itnis ; ajc dcinceps prorfus fanus efleCtus eft puer, nec poftea 
f ‘ convulfus eft.” He adds his explanation of this event, 
■which I need not conlider, as at any rate it will hardly ap¬ 
ply to the fact that he gives in the fame paragraph, of fome 
threads tied about the neck of a viper fo as to fuffocate it, and 
afterwards tied about a patient’s neck and curing all forts of 
tumors ariftng in it. 

JBEsmr.s bis Treatife of Simple Medicines, Galen has given us 
two other works that may throw fome light on the ftate of the 
materia medica in his hands. One of tlicfe -works is his Treatife 
de Compofttione Medicamentorum fecundum Locos ; that is, as 
they are adapted to the feveral parts of the body. In this we 
have a large collection of compound medicines j and the large- 
nel's of the collection which appears in the number of competi¬ 
tions for the'fame difeafe, and the number of ingredients in moft 
of the competitions, ftiow fufticiently to me the great want of 
difeernment in the naturcof medicines. This want of difeernment 
appears fully enough in Galen himfelf: for although he is not in¬ 
deed without giving us his own judgment j yet certainly, from 
his own obfervation or experience, he had not arrived at any nice 
judgment, when the work I have mentioned is ahnoft entirely 
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% compilation from Andromachus, Afclepiades Pharmacion, 
Archigenes, and a number of other writers who had gone before 
him. 

We hare thus faid enough of the materia medica of Galen, 
and perhaps more than it deferved: but as his fyRem continued 
to be implicitly followed fo long after his own time, it feemed 
proper to lhow what w T as, ahnofi entirely, the Rate of the ma¬ 
teria medica till the middle of the 17th century; and as there 
are Rill in late writings many remains of what was derived 
from Galen, l was willing to fhow upon how bad a foundation 
many of thefe writings have been compiled, and particularly to 
mark out how* much a veneration for antiquity has retarded 
the progrefs of fcience in modern times. 

After Galen, no change in the plan of the materia medica 
was made by the phyficians of Greece; and although in Aetius, 
Oribasius, and fome others, there are large compilations on 
the fubjedt, yet they are nothing more than compilations, con- 
fpicuous for the fame imperfections which are fo remarkable in 
the writings of Galen Iiimfelf. 

When the knowledge of phyfic had very much declined 
among the Greeks, it happened to be transferred to the Saracens, 
whom we commonly fpeak of under the name pf- Arabians; 
and thefe for fome time were almoR the only perfons in Afia 
and Africa who cultivated fcience. Amongfl them, in a cli¬ 
mate which had not been before examined, feveral of its pro¬ 
ductions, learned perhaps from the natural phyfic of the people, 
were added to the materia medica of the Greeks, and probably 
with fome improvement; as in place of the more violent and 
draftie purgatives of the Greeks, the Arabians fubRitutcd feve- 
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rals of a milder kind. In no indnnce, however, that I can per¬ 
ceive, did they difeover any medicines of peculiar power; and 
as they had derived almoft the whole of their knowledge of 
pliyfic from Greece, fo in every part of it they had adopted 
very entirely the fydem of Galen. In particular, it docs not 
appear that they made any improvements, either in the gene¬ 
ral plan of the materia inedica, or in afeertaining the virtues of 
particular medicines. 

In one indance, however, they laid the foundation of a very 
conliderable change which afterwards more fully took place in 
our fubjeci; for it was certainly amongft them, that, for the 
purpole of medicine, lubdances were fird operated upon, and 
were prepared by the peculiar operations of chemidry. 

In the fame date that pliyfic was amongft the Arabians, it 
was, after a long age of ignorance, revived in the weftern parts 
of Europe, by fcliools that were eftabliflied there by the Arabi¬ 
ans or their difciplcs. It was revived, however, among men not 
only in the lowed condition with refpedt to fcience, but of no 
indudry or activity in the purluits of it; and from whom, there¬ 
fore, nothing new was to be expedited. Accordingly, nothing new 
appeared among the phydeians of Europe, while they continu¬ 
ed to be the fervile followers of the Arabians. 

At length, fcSput the middle of the 15th century, the taking 
of Condantinople by the Turks having forced many learned 
Greeks to take refuge in Laly, this event, together with (bine 
other circuindances, gave rife to the dudy of the language, and 
thereby to the literature of the Greeks in the wedern parts of 
Europe. 

TtlK 
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The phyficians becoming- thus acquainted with the writings 
of the ancient Greeks, boon perceived that thele were the chief 
bources from whence the Arabians had drawn their knowledge, 
and very properly applied thcmbelves to the Itudy of the original 
writers. From thence having obferved that in borne particulars 
the Arabians had deviated from the practice of the Greeks, 
they fet thcmbelves to criticibe the Arabians, and to corredl 
the errors derived from them, which then prevailed. This 
produced borne controverfies between thole who followed the 
Greeks and thofe who dill tcnacioufly adhered to their Arabian 
mailers ; and thebe controverfies continued for fovne part of the 
16th century. By degrees, however, the Greek party prevailed, 
and the Arabians came to be generally neglected; though it is cu¬ 
rious to be obferved, that lb late as the middle of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, Rolbmck, a profeflbr of Jena, read lectures upon the Ara¬ 
bian Rhazes, and Plempius of Leyden publilhed and commented 
upon a work of Avicenna. 

Uton this occafion, I could not avoid touching this part of 
the hi dory of phyfic, though it has little relation to our fubject; 
which, during the period mentioned, made very little progrds 
among perfons who were almolt entirely the bigotted followers 
of the ancients. Whether they followed the Greeks or the 
Arabians, it was chiefly, and almolt only, the lyltem of Galen 
which both parties adopted ; and the materia medica, with a 
lew additions by the Arabians, continued to b«cnucli the fame 
as it had been delivered by Galen himfelf; being every where 
explained by the cardinal qualities and their different degrees, 
with very little reference to any thing acquired by experience. 

Tin: fyltem of Galen, almolt alone, had now fubfifle d in the 
iehools of phyfic, from his own time in the 2d century after 
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Chrift till the idth was pretty far advanced ; and it is well known 
to have happened at all times, that of the perfons who apply to 
Jciencc, the greateft part implicitly receive the dod lines de¬ 
livered by their mailers; which having once imbibed, adhere 
to them with a degree of bigotry that oppofes every attempt 
towards innovation and improvement. Such was the condition 
of the Hate of phyfic with the followers of Galen at the be¬ 
ginning of the 16th century, that it required fome violent efforts 
to lhake off the torpor and vanquifh the bigotry of the Galenic 
fchool ; and although the reformation which happened was not 
conducted with the diferetion that might have been wiihed, yet 
it was fortunate for fcience that fuch a revolution took place 
at this time. 

It has been already remarked, that chcmiftry appeared flrll 
among the Arabians; and it is probable that fome of their flrfl 
operations were upon ‘metallic fubllanccs. Accordingly, wc 
find a preparation of mercury mentioned in Rhaues; and it is 
pretty certain, that in the immediately following ages the che- 
milts were bufy in their operations upon antimony: for the 
Gurrus Triumphalis Autimonii, publillied under the name of 
Bafil Valentine, and fuppofed to have been written about the end 
of the 15th or beginning of the 16th century, mentions a great 
variety of thele preparations. 

Although the progrefs of this hulinefs cannot he precifely 
traced, yet there is good ground to believe, that the chemilts 
very early direded the employment of their art to the prepara¬ 
tion of medicines; and, agreeable to the fanatical fpirit which 
fo generally prevailed among them, they conceived the idea of 
preparing an univerfal medicine, and one which Ihould protrad 
.life to a thoufand years. 
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How they fuccceded in thefe vifionary fehemes need not now 
be told : but it is certain that many of them became empirical 
praditioners of phyfic ; and it is probable that the medicines 
they employed were violent, and were therefore avoided by the 
timid and inert regulars of thole days. One of the latter, Gordo- 
nins, author of the Lilium Medicina?, gives us this account of the 
opinion which then prevailed with regard to chemical medicines : 
s “ Quia (lays he) modus cbcmicus in multis utilis eft, fed in 
“ aliis ell triflabiiis quod in ejus via intinitifflmi perierunt.” 

In this lituation matters flood at the beginning of the 16th 
century, when the famous Paracelsus appeared. He does not 
appear to have fludied in any of the eftabliflied fchools of thofe 
days; but, determined to follow his father’s profcilion, which 
was that of phyfic, he feems to have travelled about in quell of 
remedies amongfl all forts of people, and particularly among the 
chemical praditioners of thofe times. From thefe he learned 
the ufe of mercury and antimony ; and from fome hardy em¬ 
pirics, the ufe of opium; at leaft, a more free ufe of this than 
was then common. By employing thefe remedies, he was en¬ 
abled to cure many difeafes which had baffled the inert reme¬ 
dies of the Galcnills; and being of a bold and boaflful difpo- 
fition, he made the mofl of thefe accidents; while at the fame 
time, the partiality of mankind to cmpiric.Tm foon contributed 
to give him great fame. 

He was fo far more fortunate than any former chemical prac¬ 
titioner had been in acquiring a general reputation, that he was 
called to a profeffor’s chair in the Univerflty of Bafil. In this 
fituation he found it neceffary to become fyflematic ; and ma¬ 
king ufe of fuch theories as he could derive from his predecef- 
fors in chemiflry, upon thefe grounds attempted a fyftem of 
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phyfic, blended with moil extravagant and viflonary dodrines, 
fEpportwl and covered by a great deal of new and meaninglcfs 
jargon of Ids own. His lectures were chiefly employed in re¬ 
commending his own chemical remedies, and declaiming in the 
mod outrageous manner againft the eflabliflied fchools of phy- 
{ic. 11c did not, however, continue long in this employment; 
for his hoifterous temper engaged him in meaiures which loon 
obliged him to leave both the univeriity and city of BaJil. 

His liillory after this is pretty well known; audit is only 
icquilite to fay, that he gave oecafion to the forming a led of 
phylieians who appeared in oppolition to the cftablilhcd fchools, 
then entirely followers of Galen. The them ills employed a fet 
of remedies’ which the Galcnifts very violently oppofed ; and 
for a hundred years afterwards, the phylicians of Europe were 
divided into the two lefts of Chemifts and of Galcnifts. The che- 
mifts were men of little erudition and of mean parts, and de¬ 
livered theories full of jargon and non fen fe; but againft all this 
the elbcacy of their medicines fupported them, and increafed 
more and more their credit with the public. Their encroach¬ 
ments on the trade were felt by the Galcnifts, and produce d a vio¬ 
lent oppolition, fupported by all that bigotry which is common 
to fchools long cftablilhcd, and of which the Galcnifts ftill held 
the entire pofteftion. Upon this occallon the Galenifts were 
inapt udent: for they aflailed their antagonifts, not in their 
weak, but in their ftrongelt quarter; and attacked, with intem¬ 
perate violence, all thole powerful and efficacious remedies by 
which the authoiity of the chemifts was fupported. This hap¬ 
pened particularly in France, where the Galcnifts called in the aid 
of the fecular arm, and employed it to opprefs their adverfaries. 

j T was jii Germany that the chemical praditioncis clpccially 
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prevailed ; and there was hardly a fovereign court in that coun¬ 
try in v.hich an alchymid and a chemical practitioner of phylic 
were not retained. Even the Galenical practitioners there came 
loon to employ the remedies of the chemids ; and Sennertus, 
one of the mod eminent Galenids of Germany, endeavoured to 
reconcile the two oppolite parties. 

Lin acre and Kay, the redorers of phyfic in England, were 
■/t alons Galcniils ; hut as no regular iihool of phyfic was ever 
well eltabliihed there, the perlons dellined to phylic chiefly re- 
I'orted to the fchools of Italy and France, where they generally 
became Galcniils : And although the London college fliowed 
fume clifpoiition to opprefs the chemical practitioners in the per- 
fon of Francis Antony , it was more under the pretence of check¬ 
ing quackery than of oppofing chemiftry. 

Very early in the 17th century, Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
who as a chemical phylician had been much oppofccl and op- 
prellld bv the Galcniils of France, was called over into England, 
where !)<• was appointed fil'd phylician to the king, and continu¬ 
ed to hold that oilice for more than thirty years after. His 
theory and his preferiptions were very like tlmfc of the Galen¬ 
ids • but he was a great favourer of chemical medicines, and 
particularly of antimony j the medicine with regard to which 
the two dels were mod elpecially divided. It does not, how¬ 
ever, appear, that upon this account he met with any oppojition 
from the pliy licians of England ; and indeed, on the contrary, 
we find iiim becoming a member of, and acquiring; great au¬ 
thority in, the London college. It is probable that his great 
credit put an end, in England, to all dillindion between the 
Galenic and chemical practitioners ; and as in the year i66fi 
the faculty of Paris refeinded their arret di fell urging the life of 
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antimony, there was thereafter hardly any where a diftindiou 
to be found between Galenifts and chemifts. 

This detail of the progrefs of chemical phyfic, and of the 
conflid which happened between the chemifts and the Galenifts, 
leaned nccelTary in order to explain the Rate of the materia 
medica in modern times; and it merits particular attention, 
that in the courfe of the 16th century, the introdudion of the 
more frequent ufe of chemical medicines, and of the more fre¬ 
quent application of cliemiflry to their preparation, produced a 
very great change in the Rate of the materia medica. Foil11 
medicines, and fome of them entirely unknown to the ancients, 
came now to form a much greater part of it than formerly ; 
and not only thole of the metallic, but many of the faline kind, 
little known before, were now introduced. The Galenifts had 
in fome degree employed diftillcd waters and extrads: but now 
the chemifts fubjeded a much greater variety of fubftances to 
thofe operations 5 and hence diftilled waters, eflential oils, quiu- 
teftcnces, and extrads, came, with thofe who admitted of che¬ 
mical remedies at all, to conftitute almoft the whole of the ma¬ 
teria medica. Many of thefe preparations were indeed injudici¬ 
ous, and the employment of them was without difeernment; 
but the^pl^ies ajhri^pd to them entered into the writings on 
the materia medica, and have been frequently repeated /nice. 
Thefe pretended virtues are often afierted as from experience ; 
but among the many deceivers in the buftnefs of the materia 
medica, none have been more frequently fuch than the chemifts. 

Whilst ehemiftry w T as thus employed to modify the materia 
medica, it was accompanied by every fpecies of fanaticifin ; 
the clodrilies of aftral inlluences, animal magnetifm ; hy pre- 
ten funis to alchemy, to panaceas, and to medicines capable of 

pro- 
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prolonging life. All thefe had fome influence on the materia 
tnedica; but none more very generally received than the doc¬ 
trine of fignatures; and which has had its influence even till 
very lately. The Decochim ad Idlericos of the Edinburgh Dif- 
penfatory >756, never had any other foundation than this doc¬ 
trine of fignatures in favour of the Curcuma and Chelidonium 
Majus. 


The doftrines of chcmiftry, though attended with fo many 
ablnrdities, were, however, the moil promiling towards explain¬ 
ing that quality in medicines upon which their virtues depend¬ 
ed ; and accordingly have ever iince been more or lefs applied 
to that purpofe. After the vague and unmeaning theories and 
jargon which the chcmifts on their firft appearance introduced, 
the tli ft appearanc e of fyftem was that of the do&rinc of acid 
and alkali, which continued to have a great fhare in medical 
dodrincs for a long time after; fo that, according to the fancy 
of the phylician, the caufes of almoft all difeafes were referred 
to an acid or an alkali prevailing in the human body ; and re¬ 
medies accordingly were arranged as they poflefled the one or 
the other principle. Thus w-e find Touknufort trying every 
vegetable juice by experiment, to dilcover in it the mark of acid 
or alkali : But it was loon found that th»*iy&em gene¬ 

ral to admit of its being applied to any extent, and that it was 
ncceflary to enquire more particularly into the conftituent parts 
of medicinal fubftanccs. At the fame time, this was fill expelled 
from chemiftry ; and accordingly the Academy of Sciences en¬ 
gaged fome of their members to make the Chemical An,rfyfts, as it 
is called, of almoft every medicinal fubftance; and which, 1 be¬ 
lieve, was executed with great accuracy. It was, however, foon 
perceived, that fubftanccs of very different, and even of oppofitc 
qualities in medicine,gave out, in a chemical analyfis, very much 
^ I. D 
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the Time products; and it was therefore alfo perceived, that 
tbefc an a Ivies hardly threw any light upon the medicinal virtues- 
of the fuL il.m ccs treated in that manner. 

It was about this time, that certain phyficians, who prefumed 
to judge of the conftituent parts of medicines, partly from 
their chemical anulyih, partly from their fenfible qualities, 
formed plans of the materia medica. Such was that of Her¬ 
man the profclTor of materia medica at Leyden, in his little 
work int itied Lapis Mi/lerut Mcdicit: Lydius: but to any perfon 
confidcring this work, it will* be obvious, that the author has 
often determined the conftituent parts at random, and that his 
dodtrine is neither clear, correct, nor applicable; though it has 
ft ill remained long amongft the doctrines of the materia medica. 

It lias almoft at all times been fuppofed, that the virtues of 
medicines were lb ftridtly connected with their fenfible quali¬ 
ties of tafte and fmell, that from thence the knowledge of their 
medical virtues was to be acquired. Accordingly, thefe fenfible 
qualities have been generally taken notice of by the writers on 
the fuhjcdt; and Sir John Floyer, as well as others, has there¬ 
upon attempted to build an entire fyftem; hut with little fuc- 
cefs, as we ftiall have occafion to fliow hereafter. 

After all the fchemes at any time formed for inveftigating 
the virtues of medicines, it will be readily acknowledged, that 
the conelufious formed from any of them can hardly be trufted 
till they arc confirmed by experience; and though this alfo 
may often prove fallacious, it is much to be regretted that 
fo little pains have been taken by onr writers to obtain 
this teft in favour of the virtues they abferibed to medicines. 
Some attempts, indeed, in this wav have been made; and the 
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fagacity and judgment of Conrad Gesner, had he been at leifure 
to profecute this inquiry, would have been of more iervice than 
the multitude of compilations which have been made. What 
has rendered the alleged relults of experience lei's ufeful fltall 
be faid in another place 5 but in the mean time, it will be pro¬ 
per to take notice of two attempts which were made in Eng¬ 
land to coniult experience with refpedl to the materia medica. 

The firR was by Mr John Ray, who in attempting to give a 
complete hiRory of plants, thought it incumbent on him, as 
many other botanifls have idly fuppofed it, proper for them to 
enumerate the virtues of the plants tiled in medicine. In this, 
how'ever, Mr Ray has chielly copied front preceding writers, 
and particularly from Joint Bauhin and Schroder; but wifely 
perceiving that the proper foundation was experience, he ap¬ 
plied to many of his friends engaged in the practice of phytic ; 
and from fome of thele has given us a number of experiments, 
which have been lince tranferibed by GeoflVoy and other writers. 
Either, however, from the fallacy of experience, or from the 
rafhncls of his friends in drawing conclulions from ir, the value 
of Mr Raj’s reports is not fo great as might have been ex- 


About the fame time Mr Boyle endeavoured ro engage the 
practitioners of phytic in the Rudy of ipecilic medicines ; that 
is, of medicines whole virtues are learned only from experience. 
There will be oecalion hereafter to conlider not only in what 
cireumR.mces the doctrine of fpccifies may he admitted, but al¬ 
io how it is to be properly managed ; and at prefent it is only 
ncccflary to take notice of its effects on tlm Rate of the materia 
medica at the end of the laR century. Mr Bovle, from the 
great; benevolence of his difpofition, was very diligent in en- 
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quiring after fpccific and experienced remedies ; and has given 
us a collection of remedies which he fuppofed to be of this kind. 
From his want, however, of difeernment with refpeCt to the na¬ 
ture and date of difeafes; from his not being fufliciently aware 
of the fallacy of experience, and perhaps from his being little 
on his guard againd falfe information ; his collection has con¬ 
tributed very little towards the improvement of the knowledge 
of the materia medica. 


Soon after this, when it was perceived that the chemical ana- 
lylis by the power of lire contributed nothing towards di(cover¬ 
ing the conflituent parts of fubftanccs in which their medicinal 
virtues wereefpcci ally tube found, it c aineto be very ju illy concei¬ 
ved, that a more fimple and lefs violent means of rcfolution might 
better anfwcr the purpoi'e. Phyficians and chemids, therefore, 
fet about treating many vegetable fubdances, either by infuiion 
and decoCtion in water, or^by infufiou in fpirituous mendrumns, 
and obtaining extracts in-confeqm nee of tbefe operations; and 
fueli labours dill continue to be employed with great diligence. 
In many cafes they have been uleful in afeertaining whether 
the medicinal virtues wore bed extracted by watery or by fpi- 
rituous mendruums ; whether the virtues rt tided in a volatile or 
in a lixed fubftance; and whether they were chiefly in the 
parrs that could be feparated by tbefe operations, or only in the 
entire and undecompofed fubdance of the vegetable matter. By 
thefe labours the doCtrines of the materia medica have been 


often corrected, and we have been thereby frequently taught 
not only to didinguifh the different degrees of the fame quality 
in different bodies, but they have been particularly uleful in 


directing the mod proper pharmaceutical treatment of medicines, 


and have fometimes afforded an analogy for 


judging of the 


virtues of untried fubdauces. 
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afcertaining the virtues of medicines, l think they have done 
very little : for whether the medicinal virtue be found to refute 
in a volatile or a fixed, in a gummy or a refinous part, it will Bill 
require ami depend upon experience to determine what that 
virtue is. 

Wr. are now arrived at a period when a number of dif¬ 
ferent theories, fucceilively or together, prevailed in the fchools 
ofplnfic; and which, according to the nature of their diffe¬ 
rent fyftems, varioufly affeded the ftate of the materia tnedica. 
Thus the Stahlians, in following the general principle ofnheir 
fyfiein, alwavs myflerious, have introduced archeal remedies, and 
many of a liiperfiitious and inert kind; while at the lame time, 
milling to the Avtocrtitcia, they have oppoied and rejected fume 
medicines of the mod powerful nature. 

On the other hand, the mechanical phyficians, by introducing 
the Corpufeularian philofophy; that is, the notion of the ima.ll 
parts of bodies ading upon one another, by their figure, fize, 
and denlity, have in that manner endeavoured to explain the 
operation of medicines upon the fluids and folids of the lmruan 
body ; ami have thereby introduced many false opinions con¬ 
cerning their virtues. It was the Cartefian phyficians who firft 
introduced this dodrine ; but it was efpecially Dr Boeiuiaave 
who, by adopt big it. contributed to extend it to the whole of 
medical writers. Even at this day it has not yet pa fled away > 
for 1 obferve that a late author, Mr Navier, and a living writer, 
Mr Fourcroy, have continued to explain the operation of mer¬ 
cury by its lpecific gravity. 

As it has happened, that ever fince the inrrodudion of che¬ 
mical rtaibning, phyficians have generally confidered the enufe 
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of dlfeafes to be depending upon the date of the fluids, fo they 
have confidcred the operation of medicines chiefly as changing 
that ftate; and the theory ftill enters ton confiderable extent int6 
the dodrines of the materia medica. I judge this to be very im¬ 
proper, while the ftate of the moving powe rs, and of the various 
means of changing that, are as yet but little attended to. With 
refped to tlfis. Dr Hoffman admitted the general principle, 
and has this expre/fion : “ Dunum omnia quoque eximiae virtutis 
“ medicamcnta, non tam in partes fluidas, earum crafin ac in- 
“ temperiem corrigcndo, quam potius in folidas, et nervofas, 
“ earundem motus alterando ac moderando, fuam edunt opera- 
" tioncm: de quibus tamen omnibus, in vulgari ufque eo re- 
“ ccpta morborurn dodrina, ahum eft lilentium.” Notwith- 
lhmding this, he hitnfelf, in treating of particular medicines, 
has for the moft part employed the Corpufcularian philofophy, 
or a very ill defined chemiftry, to explain the operation of me¬ 
dicines upon the fluids. 

Another circumftance Hill affeding and injuring the wri¬ 
tings on the materia medica, is that of referring the operation 
of medicines to certain general indications; moft of which have 
arifen from defeds both of phyfiologv and pathology, and are nei¬ 
ther fuificiently explained nor well underftood. They are for the 
moft part of too general and complicated a kind, and ought to be 
reduced at leaft to more Ample operations; and which, if it could 
be done with clearnefs, would not only prove one of the moft 
ufeful methods of delivering the materia medica, hut would al- 
moft entirely deftroy the dodrinc of fpecillcs, which muft 
o nerwife continue upon the moft myfterious and uncertain 
foundation. At prefent, many of the general indications to 
which the virtues of medicines are referred, are ablblutcJy lup- 
polititious and fa lie. 
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From having thus pointed out the many falfe fources from 
wliieh opinions concerning the virtues of medicines have been 
derived, it will be evident that the writings upon the materia 
medica, being almofl: always compilations, muil be full of mif- 
takes and frivolous matters. 

Whenever. an author does not fpeakfrom his o\% knowledge 
and experience, but only informs us that a medicine has been 
faid by former writers to have certain efltdls, or has been com¬ 
mended as curing certain dilcafes, he is merely a compiler, and 
upon a very uncertain foundation. It is impoffible indeed for 
any man to treat of every article of the materia medioa from 
his own experience ; but furely, when it becomes ncceflary for 
him to quote the experience of others, he miifl be allowed to 
do fo, but it mull be with great (kill and diferetion in choofing 
his authorities ; which, however, has been feldom done; and 
the neglect of it has filled our writings with a great deal of fall a 
experience. 

Notwithstanding what I have now insinuated with refped 
to the imperfections to be found in the writers on the materia 
medica, it mufi be owned, that in modern times, more efpecial¬ 
ly in the courfe of the prelent century, and even lately, the 
materia medica has received much correction aiid improvement. 

The progrefs of philo fophy has corrected many fuperftitious 
follies that were formerly intermixed with the dodrines of the 
materia medica. Chcmiftry has given 11s many new medicines, 
entirely unknown in ancient times; and this fcicnce, in its 
progrefs, has not only gradually corrected its own errors, but 
has taught ns to rejed many inert medicines which formerly 
made a part of the materia medica. It has taught us a greater 
accuracy in preparing all its peculiar productions, and to lay 
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afide many of tliofo operations with which it had amufed the 
phyilcian, and had inipoled much ufelcls labour upon the apothe¬ 
cary. In partici lar, it has in dr acted us how to make the com¬ 
binations of medicines with greater correCtnefs and propriety ; 
and in all thefe refpeCts has rendered the whole of the phar¬ 
maceutic treatment of medicines more limple and accurate than 
it was befoift 

Chemistry has thus greatly improved the date of the ma¬ 
teria medica, and has led phydeians to a dii'cernment that 
diould reject that luxuriaticy of compodtion formerly lb pre¬ 
valent^ and which, even at prelent, in mod parts of F.urope, 
is far from being fuflkiently corrected. The reformation in 
this refpeCt has not yet taken place to any remarkable degree, ex¬ 
cepting in the northern countries of Europe, in Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Rudia. And if we look into the lad edition of 
the Wirtemberg Difpenfatory, which is of much authority in 
Germany, or into the Pharmacopoeia Generalis lately puldithcd 
by Spiehnan, we diall perceive that a great luxuriancy of coin- 
podtion dill prevails in Germany ; and if we look into the 
Codex Medicamcntorum Paridends, we diall be furpriled at the 
many injudicious compodtions, condding of numerous and in¬ 
ert ingredients, which dill prevail in the enlightened kingdom 
of Franc*. 

H a viN^S^S'-fi’tfidied wl^b it feemed proper to fay of the 
general hidory of the materia medica, it may be expected, and 
will be proper, to give fome particular account of the principal 
. ithors who have treated this fubjeCt. With relpeCt to an¬ 
cient authors, it does not feem neceflary to fay more than I have 
done above \ and therefore what is farther to be odered diall 
relate only to the chief writers in modern times. 
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The writers of the 16th century, fucli as Tragus and Ta- 
BErnjemontanus, though frequently quoted fince, do not dc- 
l'erve much attention, as they are merely compilers from the 
ancients, tranferibing all their imperfedions, and adding feme 
miflakes of their own. If they oiler fome new fads, they are on a 
doubtful foundation, and often inanifeflly miftaken. As a fpeci- 
men of the writings of Tragus, let us take the following, which 
I am afhamed to find quoted and repeated by the ingenious Mr 
Geoflroy. On the fulned of the Polytrichum, Mr Geoflroy has 
thefe w r ords: “ Tragus aflerit illud vel folum vel cum Ruta mu- 
“ raria, vino aut hydromclitc decodum et per aliquot dies ex 
“ ordine potum, obftrudionts jecinoris folvere, morburn regitim 
“ expellere, pulmonis vitia purgare,fpiramli dificultate prodefle, 
“ duros lienis tumores emollire, urinam ciere, arenulas cxpcl- 
“ lere, et mulicrum menles fuppreflos promovere.” It might 
have been expeded from the good judgment of Mr GeolTroy, 
that he would have concluded this account as he had done one 
before, with faying, “ Ejus virtutes longe remifiiores et debli- 
**' ores efic, ulus et experientia deinonftraverunt.” 


Thj firfl writer of the 17th century whom I think it neccfi- 
fury to mention is, John Schroeder; and that not for his 
own merit, hut for his having been fo long confidercd as an au¬ 
thority in thefe matters. He has been quoted late ft 
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language, was publi/hed in the 1746 : all which may be fuflicient 
ihow how flow the progrefs of difeernment has been in the 
bulincfs of the materia medica. 
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mica; and by uniting the Galenical and chemical pharmacy 
together in one book, he recommended his work to both the 
parties then fubfiding .He is fydematic, and as complete as the 
then date of fcience could well allow. 

His cliemidry, after the labours of Hartman, Quercetan, 
Llbavlus, and Angelas Sala, is more correH than it had been in 
the hands of Paracelfus and his immediate followers. He is, how¬ 
ever, luxuriant in chemical preparations to the higheft degree, and 
fliows to what a wonderful number thefe had arilen in the courfe 
of a hundred years; but he is frill fraught with all the folly, fa¬ 
naticism, and extravagant commendation which had prevailed a- 
mong the writers of that feet. The Galenic doctrine of Schrocder, 
though much followed afterwards, was in no better condition. He 
lias followed the ancients in all their faults, and has repeated after 
them, without any refcrve or even the fmalleft correction. He is 
Hill entirely in the Galenic fydem of the cardinal qualities and 
their different degrees, and is full in the doctrine of the elective 
qualities of purgatives. In following the ancients, he delivers 
the virtues of medicines by their general qualities and fuppofed 
powers, upon no proper foundation ; and 1 might lay, very of¬ 
ten upon a falfe one.. 

The next writer to be mentioned is John Bachin. Ills 
botanical merit is not to be taken notice of here; and I am onlv 
to fpeakof what in his Hidoria Plantaruin he has written on the 
virtues of thofe plants which make a part of the materia medica. 
Upon this fubjecl he was learned; and fo diligent a compiler, 
hat lie may be read indead of all thofe who had gone before 
him. He has compiled, however, without any choice of au¬ 
thorities, and without omitting or corredting the midakes that 
had before prevailed on the fubjedt. He certainly did net 
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delerve to be followed as he has been by Ray and others after 
him; and by no means deferves to be read now. 


Not long after the work of John Bauliin, there appeared 
the Botanicum Quadripartitum of Simon Pauli; which has 
been fo much refpeded by after writers, that it is pro¬ 
per to take foine notice of it here. After 1 had looked into 
t!:i> writer, 1 was a little furprifed to find this charader of 
him in Etmuller ' “Simon Pauli, qui eft elegans et fitnul ta- 
u men copiofus autor, atque cum judicio feripfitand 1 was 
ftill more furprifed by finding this character of him in Geoflroy : 
“ Simon Pauli, vir fane dodu> et ingenuus.” Pauli, indeed, 
w ho lived in the literary age of (‘openhagen, had much erudition ; 
bur. it was of the moft frivolous kind, and without affording 
my corredion of the imperfections and miftakes which had 
appeared in the writers whom he quotes, or fliowing any choice 
tn 'he authorities he makes life of. He gives us often his own 
obfervation and experience : but the refult of them is common¬ 
ly ib improbable, that I can give him little credit; and hardly 
in one of twenty inllances in w hich Mr Geoffroy has been plea- 
fed to (juote him. Ilis accounts are often delivered with fucli a 
trifiing- garrulity, tiiat it is hnpoflible to confider him as a man 
ct good ft nfc : and from much experience I have now formed 
an opinion, that from men of weak judgment fads and pretend¬ 
ed experience are not to be relied on. 

Soon after Simon Pauli appeared Georgius Wolfgangus 
'Vedelu ', who in a work under the title of Amsenitates Materiae 
Mediae, lias attempted to reduce the fubjed to principles; but 
both bis phyfiology and pathology are fo imperfed, that I can¬ 
not find him to have thrown any light upon the bufinefs. He is 
Rill an abettor of the dodrine of fignatures, as well as a believer 
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in the power of amulets; and with regard to what he fays fur¬ 
ther of the virtues of particular fubftances, he leems to be en¬ 
tirely guided by thofe who had gone before him. 

There is hardly any notice due to Emanuel Koenig, who 
towards the end of the laft, or foon after the beginning of the pre- 
fent century, publiflied on all the parts of the materia medica: 
He alfo attempted to reduce the matter to principles ; but he 
does it in a very imperfect manner, and there is not a folly in 
any foregoing writer that he does not difeover in his work. In 
treating of particular fubftances he is a mere compiler, with as 
little judgment as any we have upon the fubjedt. 

Jean Baptiste Chomel begun to read ledtures upon the 
materia medica about the beginning of this century, and pub- 
iifhcd his Abrcge de l’Hiftoire des Plantes ufuelles in 1712. 
The work does not appear to me to be a very valuable one; but 
there have been repeated editions of it, and the laft by his fon 
in 1761, fliows me that much improvement in the know¬ 
ledge of the materia medica had not made any progrefs in 
France. 


Mr Ciiotuel, however, has his merit. He does not tranferibe 
Schroeder as many others had done. He has entirely omitted 
the Galenical dodhine of the cardinal qualities and their de¬ 
grees; and though he was an eleve of the great Tournefort, lie- 
does not repeat after him the explanation of the virtues of 
plants by the oils, falts, and earths, which the chemical analyfis 
had feemed to point out. 

Mr Chomel has chofen,-as I judge, a proper plan of arran¬ 
ging the fubjedts of the materia medica, according to the fimi- 
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larity of their virtues in anfwering the general Indications of 
cure. In this, however, he appears to be extremely itnper- 
fedt. He has hardly upon any occafion explained thefc indica¬ 
tions in a manner that can at prefent be admitted. Many of 
them feem to be abfolutely improper ; and moft of them, if at 
all admiilible, are too complicated to be employed with any 
clear inftru&ion or even with fafety to ltudents. 

Under the fame titles he has often aflociated plants-of very 
diflimilar, and even of oppofite nature and qualities; and he has 
often inferred inert fubftances, that did not deferve to have a 
place any where. 

Besides giving the general qualities, he mentions particular 
virtues which might not feem to arife from the general quali¬ 
ties. In this, however, he is not very fortunate, as he found 
it ncceflary for him to repeat after the writ ers that had gone be¬ 
fore him. He does not indeed tranferibe Diofeorides and Galen 
fo much as others had done; but he has not omitted their 
opinions fo often as witli propriety he might. In quoting 
his modern authorities, he does not make the felcdtion nor 
Ihow the judgment that might be defired. Tragus, Taberiue- 
montanus, Matthiolus, Zacutus, Schroeder, John Bauhin, Simon 
Pauli, Etmuller, Koenig, Boyle, and Ray, are not neceflarily 
bad authorities : but they are certainly fuch when they deliver 
very improbable events; and their being quoted for fuch, fre¬ 
quently occurs in Cliomtl. 

Ciiomel himfelf fhould be valuable, by bis frequently re¬ 
porting his own experience : but in a variety of in dances he does 
this with refpect to many fubftances which we prefume to be 
very inert; and with refpect to many, when the power aferibed, 

and . 
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aad thc curesfaid to be performed, are very improbable. Per- 
haps, however, too much has been already faid of this author; 
and it would be tedious to point the many inftances that might 
be mentioned of his incorredtnefs and miftake. 

Steirsh FtAKCis Geoffroy was a man of genius, and in 
many refpe&s of good judgment, though this does not always ap¬ 
pear in his wiffjpgs on the materia medica. In his book on this 
fubjed, when treating of vegetables, he gives us an exad account 
of the analyfis made by the dire&ion of the academy of fcien- 
ces: Thefe are now not considered as of much ufe j but Mr 
Geoffroy often attempts to explain the virtue's of plants by the 
falts, oils, and earths which they feem to contain: in which, 
however, he gives-little inftru&ion; and as we have faid above, 
the dodrine in general is falfe and ill founded. 

In giving particular virtues, Mr Geoffroy feldom does it from 
his own experience, and generally upon the authority of former 
writers; and in this he does not ihow much judgment, either 
in feleding thofe authorities, or in edtreding either their, ex¬ 
travagant commendations or -tbbfcr ^Rinifeft miffakes. An ex¬ 
ample of this has been already ghfeft in one bf the quotations 
he makes from Tragus^ and in many other" places he appears 
equally injudicious in quoting from that author. I have mention¬ 
ed above ids thara^epnf SiflaonPauli, and have given fome rea- 
fons for my thinkijigtt ill founded* but the heft proof of this 
are the very quotations which Mr Geoffroy makes from him. 
On the fubjedt of vegetables, in almoft eveiy page Mr Geoffroy 

a s from Pauli j but feldom with much judgments I can by no 
i admit, npon the authority of Pauli, that Carduus bene- 
di&os can heal cancers, or that the Anonis can be a certain re- 
medy for a done either in the kindneys or bladder. In repeat- 

ing 
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Sag fuch accounts, Mr GeofFroy appears to me injudicious) and, 
he is certainly trifling in quoting Pauli for the ufe of the diftil- 
led water of Aparine. It will hardly, now a-days be received 
upon the authority of Paulin that the feed of the aquilegia has. 
been of great ufe in the fmall-pox and meailes, and ftill left that 
it has the power of affifting- in the birth of children*) and 
it gives no credit tO' the judgment of. Mr Gesffroy, that he- 
confirms the virtues of this feed' by his own flwieoce. Mr- 
GeofFroy quotes the authority of Simon Paulffror the bellis* 
minor being highly ufeful in the cure of iome deaerate cafes of. 
phthifis puhnonalis; and it is a weak fhpplement to the au¬ 
thority. of Wepfer, which, however, in this oafe is hardly fuf- 
ficient. Upon the authority of Simon Pauli it is difficult, 
to believe that the decodion of clove-julyflowers had fervedL 
to free numberlefs perfons from malignant fevers. To con¬ 
clude, Mr Geoffiroy. can receive no credit by repeating after 
Pauli, that the Argentina, by being put into the lhoes of the pa¬ 
tients, had proved ufeful in dyfentery and all kinds of hsemor- - 
rhagy. I have now, faid enough of Mr GeofFroy-** injudicious, 
quotations from Simon Battle apd I could give many inflances- 
of his being equally ldjudi^Ss^gith refpcfl to the other writers, 
whom he quotes) Fo that from ( this, and many other circum- 
flances, his. compilation maybe judged to.he of very little value*. 

t 

Mr Geofrroy in his own-lifetime did not' complete his trea- 
tife on the materia medica, leaving a great number of the indi¬ 
gene plants of France unmentianed^but his-wo*kwas fo much- 
valued, that it was thought proper to give the public a fupple-T 
ment, which has been done in three duodecimo volumes. , - /gfe?* 
indeed is executed very much in the manner of Mr Geofi^y’a 

own work) but notwithftanding the great name which in tho* 
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preface is faid to have reviewed it, I mult take the liberty of fay* 
•dug, that in quoting authorities the fupplement is equally trifling 
and injudicious as the work of Mr Geoffroy himfelf; fo that 
upon the whole, it is of very little value. 

In the lift of writers on the materia medica, I cannot omit 
the Synopfis Univerfse Praxeos Medic® by Mr Lieutaud. The 
fecond volunOH' this work, which is entirely de Medicamentis, 
may be conflicted as a treatife of the materia medica; and 
though it be fuch as I cannot efteem, yet as being a late publi¬ 
cation by a man of the higheft rank in the profelBon, I think 
proper to take notice of it, as marking for the time the ftate 
of the materia medica in one of the moil enlightened nations 
of Europe. 

Mr Lieutaud has diftributed the fubjeSs of the materia me¬ 
dica according to the general qualities by which they are adap¬ 
ted to the feveral indications arifing in the practice of phyfic : 
but it mull be obferved, that the indications marked are for the 
moll part ill defined, too general, as well as too complicated, to 
convey any inflru&ion to young pra&itioners; and they are truly 
expofed to all the ofcje&iobf I made to thofe qt Chomel. Let us 
take as an example Mr Lieutaud’s title of Febrifuga. Under 
this title, of the lhbftahces en^inerated, fome are allringent, fome 
are bkter/otherii Rromatic;|i|yen the aloe and gnmmi gutta are 
infected; add, on the feme ground, fifty more might have been 
’ added. Very polfibly moll of the fubflances mentioned, may 
u t :?Dn nne dccafion or other, be employed in the cure of fever; 
Sjt&mhey' are certainly adapted to different circumftances of the 
4|^de: and as they are here* huddled together, they can give 
jtcr inflrudion, and may often millead. From this article, and 
from mahjr others, it may be obferved, that Mr Lieutaud might 
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■have giren a more ufefql arrangement, by throwing together the 
medicines of iimilar qualities; but in this and every other enu¬ 
meration in his book, he has given the feveral medicines in a 
promifcuous and very difcordant order. Under the article of 
Febrifuga , the enumeration of his emporetica proceeds in this 
manner: “ Radices taraxaci , foeniculi, pcntapbylli, afari , genti¬ 
an* j” and yet there can hardly be a more difcordant fet of 
fubftances. 


These, however, are not the only faults of Mr Lieutaud’s 
enumerations; for in many inftances, fubftances are enumerated 
that do not at all belong to the title under which they are pla¬ 
ced. Thus, under the title of Antiputrida, we find various ani¬ 
mal fubftances j under Refrigerantia, there occurs Cerevifia ; un¬ 
der Aftringentia, there are the Sophia cbyrurgorum , Burfa pajlo - 
ris, and Polygonatum j under the Stomachica is put the Iris 
Cermanica ; and under Emollientia the Senecio. Thefc are 
miftakes which perhaps may be confidered as overfights in 
opere longo; but there are fome- general opinions, deliberately 
given, which cannot fc eafily. admit of excufc. In alraoft every 
one of his enumerations, we find fubftances either abfolutely 
inert, or of fo little power, that for a long time paft they have 
been entirely negle&ed in praftice, Mr Lieutaud, however, 
has found virtues in them which. no body elfe can difcover. 
Such, amongft others, are the Diftilled waters which he frequent¬ 
ly prefcribes; and which, notwithftanding his vindication of 
them, have been properly rejected from moft qf the difpenfa- 

tories of Europe, excepting that of Paris, 


The Ebttr, Cornu cervi praparatum, Cranium humanum, 
aids, Pulvis bufonum t Cortex fuberis , and many others of like 
kind, if they were to appfear in prefcription, would, in Bri- 
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tain at leaft, effectually difgrace a pra&itioner. Some prepara¬ 
tions formerly commended and in ufe, are now by many thought 
to be ina&ive and fuperfluous ) as the Cinnabaris faBitia et an- 
timonii, the AntiheBicum Poterii, Antimonium diapboreticum , JEtht- 
ops miueralis, and fome others of at leaft difputed virtue j but 
Mr Lieutaud retains them, and fometimes with much com¬ 
mendation of riheir virtues. In treating of particular fubje&s, 
he does not, like Chomel and Geoffroy, choofe to quote his au¬ 
thorities > but he manifeftly repeats the common-place accounts 
of former writers, and is every where liable to the cenfurc. 
which Galen applied to Diofcorides, of afcribing too many vir¬ 
tues to the fame fubftance. Like many other writers, he im¬ 
putes to feveral medicines very improbable efFe&s. He mentions 
she Fragaria and Dens leonis as being remedies in pollutionibus 
noBurnis ; the Radix graminis as being anthelmintic and lithon- 
triptic; the Bedeguar employed for the cure of the broncho- 
«cle j Cofee as ufeful in preventing rickets) Polypodium in the 
cure of fchrophula; and the Ettpbrajia as mending the vifus 
imbecillitas in fenibus : He mentions the Avetia as proper ad 
fugandam puerperarum lac; and there can be nothing more re¬ 
markable than his account of Cerevifia bringing on ftrangury 
and a gonorrhoea fpuria. He recommends many fubftances for 
healing internal ulcerations, for the moft part an improbable 
effeCt; but his commending the oleum terebinthina for this pur- 
pofe, feems to me a very dangerous do&rine. 

Many other miftakes, inaccuracies, and even frivolous things, 
might be pointed out in this work) but it is believed that 
enough has been faid to Ihow that it cannot be confulted with 
any advantage, nor even with fafety. 

I have infinuated above, that Mr Licutaud's work might be 
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confidcred as Ihowing the Hate of knowledge on this fubjeft in 
France at the time of its publication and it certainly may be 
confidcred as Ihowing it to be then in many perfons of that 
country in a very imperfed condition: but it may be alleged 
that Mr Lieutaud, who was, little engaged in practice, who 
lived very conftantly at Verfailles, and had little communica¬ 
tion with the literature of Paris, cannot be confidered as giving a 
proper fpeciraen of the learning and judgment # which prevails 
among the many ingenious men who are to be found in that city. 

Since the time of Mr Lieutaud, there has been publifiied at 
Paris a Traite de Matiere Medicale, extraite des meilleurs Au¬ 
teurs, et principalement du Traite des Medicamens de M. de 
Tournefort et des Lecons de M. Ferrein. This work I confider as 
fuperficial and incorred, and in every refped unworthy of Mr 
Ferrein, who was a man of learning and judgment, and, if he 
had been Hill in life, would never have countenanced the publi¬ 
cation. 

Some amends for this has. been made by the publication of 
the Precis de Matiere Medicale, par M. Vend. This is a poll- 
humous work, and which perhaps the ingenious author, if he 
had lived, would have given'himfelf in a more perfedt Hate; 
but even as it is, the public are indebted for it to Mr Carrere. 
It appears to me the moll judicious writing that has yet appear¬ 
ed in France upon the fiibjed; and the perilling it frequently 
recals to my mind thefe two lines : 

“ Poets lofe half the praife they would have got, 

** Were it but known what they difcreetly blot.” 

Mr Venel is remarkable for omitting the many idle things 
which former writers repeated after one another 5 and he has 

F a gone 



gone ftill further in correcting many of thofe prejudices which 
prevailed among the vulgar phyficians and writers upon this 
fubjeCl. *His chemiltry and pathology are not always correct ; 
but are always ingenious, and often probable; and if he had 
continued to ftudy the fubjeCt, there is every reafon to believe 
he would have rendered it more complete and perfeCt. Mr 
Carrere, by his notes and feveral ufeful additions, has done a- 
great deal to this purpofe, and has rendered the work very; 
valuable. 

I proceed now to the writers of Germany. Of thefe, Zorn, 
as in the ftyle of Linnaeus compilatiflima, and G. Henry Behr, 
as fuperficial and incorrect, are below critifin. Buchner and 
Loesecke are more refpedtable; but any inftru&ion they afford 
on the fubjeCfc of the materia medica is extremely imperfeCt. 

The firft writer of Germany who d'eferves our notice is John 
Fred. Cartheuser, the author of the Fundamenta Materia? Me¬ 
dic*; which is a writing of deferved reputation. The author 
has diftributed the feveral fabjeCh according to their fenfible 
qualities, or to their more obvious chemical conflitution ; and 
by this he has very properly aflociated many fubftances by their 
natural affinities. This, however, does not go throughout; 
for under feveral of his general titles, fuch as thofe of his X. 
XIV. XV. fe&ions*, he has often aflociated fubftances of very 
diffonant qualities and virtues, while by the fame diftribution he 
has feparated fubftances of very fimilar qualities, and therefore 
fitch-as ihould have been with fome advantage viewed together. 

' Upon particular fubjeds he has given, with great exadlhefs, 
the chemical conflitution of fubftances, according as they are 
volatile or fixed; as they are faline, oily, gummy, or refinous-; 
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and’a^ thefe parts of bodies are obvious without any violence of 
fire applied. He has given this account from his own experi¬ 
ments ; and by thefe, as well as by thofe of Newman and of fome 
others of a like kind, we are often well inftruded in the moll 
proper pharmaceutic treatment of medicines : but from experi¬ 
ments of that kind we feldom obtain much light with refped to 
the medicinal virtues. 

I 

As to the medical virtues of fubftances, Mr Cartheuler is not ' 
much wifer than others: He often attempts to explain the virtues 
of medicines by their chemical conftitution, but in no fatisfying 
manner. His account hardly goes farther than that medicines 
are more or lets active; but he does not at all explain the various 
modification or application of that adivity. With refped to par¬ 
ticular virtues, he repeats very much after preceding authors ; 
and in general, like them, aferibes too many virtues to the fame- 
fubftauce ; fo that he feldom gives any ufeful inftrudion.. 

It may be remarked alfo, that he lias employed general - 
terms, which are not only ill defined, but alfo very often com¬ 
plicated, and fometimes altogether improper. • As an example 
of this, and indeed of the extravagance of writers on the 
materia medica, here is Cartheufer’s account of the virtues of 
zedoary : “ Vires medic® hujus radicis maxime quidem volatili. 
“ principio oleofo camphorato adferibendae funt, valde nihilo- 
“ minus adivitatem ejus fixa quoque principia refinofo gum- 
“ mea augent. Militat inter eflicaciffima tametfi paullo cali- 
“ diora medicamenta difeutientia* fudorifera, alexipbarmaca, 

“ pedoralia, cardiaea, fiomachalia, carminativa, anthelmiiltica 
“ ct uterina, ac rite ufurpata, eximium fubinde auxilium in mor-- 
“ bis exanthematicis, febribus malignis et catarrhalibus adfec- 
“ tibus frigidis rheumaticis, cachedicis et oedematofis, tufli c& 

“ afihmate 
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u afthmate pituitofo, anxietatibus praecordialibus, dyfpepfia, 
“ dyforexia, vomitu,. diarrhoea mucofa, cardialgia et colica vere 
“ flatulenta, fluore albo, fuppreffione menfium chronica, partu 
“ difficili, et placentae uterinae retentione prseftat.” Cartbeu- 
fer, Sed. XIV. § 3. This' is certainly extravagant $ and that 
any inftrudion can be properly derived from it, I cannot per¬ 
ceive. 

In 1758, the late learned and induftrious Rud. Aug. Vogel 
publifhed his work, intitled Hiftoria Materiae Medicse. The 
fubjeds of the materia medica are here diftributed according 
as they are taken from the leaves, from the roots, or from other 
parts of plants, which form no conned ion in the materia 
medica. He likewife diftributes thefe fubjeds according as 
they are ufitata, minus ufitata, and obfoletaand fuch a diftri- 
bution might have its ufe : but that of Mr Vogel cannot have 
much, as it is not taken from the nature of the fubfiances them- 
felves, as more or lcfs fitted for ufe ; but from the pradice of a 
particular country, which cannot afford much inftrudion; for in 
Mr Vogel’s lifts many are marked as ufitata which are not at 
all employed in Britain, and in his obibleta many that are ftill 
frequently employed here. 

In treating of particular fubftances, he repeats after others 
with no nice feledioa of authorities nor with found judgment 
on the nature of the fubjed. He renounces all principles de¬ 
duced from reafoningj and holding he is to give only what 
etyperiehce has taught, he, in the firft place, gives us a lift of 
fpfecifics j and I fhall here mark feveral of thefe as fpecimens 
of his judgment and experience. Thus, ad podagras dolores 
leniendos, Bufo ufius j ad phthifin, riant ago, bellis j in i&ero, fo¬ 
res cbeirij in alvi profluvius, bolus Armena, cbryjlallus montana; 
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in farcoccle, Sambucifares; in rachitide, Sarfaparilla ; ad fcabi- 
em, Hedera terrejlris , Bonus benricus . 

To conclude, with refped to what may enable us to form a 
judgment of Mr Vogel, let us take one other fpecimen from what 
he fays of hirundo: “ Integra hirundini virtus tribuitur analepti- 
“ ca, et ad vifus hebetudinem fpecifica. Pullum, fiquis comederit,, 
“ angina per totum annum non periclitari j fervatum e fale cum 
“ is morbus urget, combuftum, carhonemque ejus in mulfo con- 
“ tritum et epotum, prodefle refert e Plinio Cel/us / 

Another German profeflor, Henr. Jo. Nepom. Crantz, has . 
given us a Treatife of the Materia Medica et Chirurgica. Here 
is a modern author who in my opinion has done nothing to ad¬ 
vance the knowledge of the materia medica. He does not in¬ 
deed like Vogel difclaim principles ; but thofe which he em* 
ploys are feldom fcientific and judicious. He tranfcribes from 
the ancients with as little difcernment at thofe who had written 
before him; and although he has been at pains to colled the 
latefl difcovcries, or pretended difcoveries,in the materia medica,. 
yet it is feldom with any mark of his own judgment, either in 
chemiftry or medicine fo that upon the whole his compilation, 
is of very little value.. 

% 

The late profeflor SpiELMAN of Strafburg lias given us Inflir 
tutiones Materiae Medics, in which he has diftributed medi¬ 
cines according to their indications-; and in reducing the indi* 
cations to a lefler number, he has been more chafle than many 
who had gone before him. This brevity, however, has often 
rendered him obfeure; and his general titles can hardly be ap¬ 
plied to any ufe. In delivering the virtues he is commendable 
concife, but becomes thereby in many cafes fuperficial. He is. 

very. 
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mty fond of quoting Hippocrates and Galen, but does it i® 
many inftances where the authority of thefe venerable ancients 
is of little weight. 

.Besides the inftitutions, Mr Spielman has publilhed a Phar¬ 
macopoeia Generalis; in the firft part of which he has given a 
materia medica full of fuperfluities; and with refped to the 
virtues of the fobilances in ufe, he is fuperficial and incurred. 
In the .fecond part, or the proper pharmacopoeia, he has alfo 
much fuperfluity ; and by the luxuriancy of compofition which 
he almoft every where exhibits, difcovers to me an abfolute 
want of all difcemment in the bufinefs of the materia medica. 

To make amends for the errors and defeds of preceding wri¬ 
ters, the public have now received the Apparatus Medicaminum 
of the very learned and ingenious profelfor Murray of Gotin- 
gen. This work is not yet finiflxed; but it promifes, when 
concluded, to be the moft complete and perfed that has ever 
appeared upon the fubjed. In fo far as it has yet proceeded, 
the author with great judgment and medical difcernment has, 
from former writers, and more efpecially from thofe of lateft 
date, colleded .every thing which deferred to be repeated. He 
every where difcovers an intimate acquaintance with all the 
writers on the fubjed, and always makes a judicious feledion 
of what they afford. By bis diftributing the vegetable fub- 
ftances according as they belong to the feveral natural orders 
matked by the botanifts, he has affociated the fubftances of 
Similar qualities and virtues, in a manner that may be of great 
advantage to iludents. 

This author, who is a native of Sweden, does credit to his 
.country, and has defervedly received honours from it; but from 
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tiii prefcnt fituation at Gottingen, I have clafied him amongft 
the writers of Germany, and fhaU next proceed to mention 
thofe who more ftridly belong to Sweden* 

Of thefe, the firft to be taken notice of is the very refpe&able 
Carolus a Linne, from whom we have, as it is now published 
by Schreber, a complete treatife of the materia medica. Before 
offering any opinion refpeding this work, it will be proper to 
remark, that in another treatife this learned author has fhown 
a very found judgment. What I allude to, is the Cenfura Sim- 
plicium, publi/hed in the fourth volume of the Amoenitates 
Academic® j in which the lift of Excludenda feems to me every 
where proper and judicious, correding in many inftances the 
errors and futilities of former writers. In his lift of Addenda, 
indeed, as well as in his Plant® Officinales, there are many ar¬ 
ticles which are doubtful; but it is not neceffary to poi,nt them 
out here. 

After Linnaeus had, in the Cenfura Simplicium, fhown fo 
much judgment in rejeding the inert and fuperfluous, it is ra¬ 
ther furprifing to find fo many of thefe fubftances ftill men¬ 
tioned in his Materia Medica, which he himfelf marks as fu¬ 
perfluous, and which ought to have been omitted altogether. 
Befides, nothing can be more frivolous than what he has given 
refpeding the fubftances taken from the animal and mineral 
kingdoms 5 for at leaft three-fourths of them neither are at pre- 
fent, nor in any ftiapc deferve to be employed. 

The fubjeds of the vegetable kingdom are diftributed ac¬ 
cording to his own botanical fyftem; and as that in feveral 
places admits of natural orders, it is in fo far ufeful: but this does 
not go the length of rendering the diftribution in general pro- 
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per. Upon particular fubje&s, he feems difpofed to afcribe too 
many virtues to every fubftance, both in the articles of vis and 
usus. In the latter article there may be information to perfons 
■well acquainted with the fubjed ; but in many inftances it is 
doubtful, and, in my opinion, very frequently ill founded. 
With refped, however, to the whole that Linnaeus has deliver¬ 
ed on the materia medica, from vegetables, our attention is very 
much fuperfeded by the work given us on the fame fubjed by 
his fcholar Bergius. 

The Materia Medica ex Vegetabilibus, by Petrus Jonas 
Bergius, is a. work truly of great value, and very much de¬ 
ferring our notice. It is precifely upon the plan of Lin¬ 
naeus; and therefore the fame obfervations we made on the 
diftribution of that author may be applied to it. We have 
here, hqwever, a very valuable addition to Linnaeus in the ar¬ 
ticle of Forma, which gives a very full and very exad defcrip- 
tion of the fubflances ufed in the materia medica. Where the 
fubflances are ufed in their recent Bate, the defcription is of all 
the feveral parts of the plant; which, I believe, is every where 
exad, and may be ufeful, though perhaps it was not always ne- 
ceflary. But with refped to thefe fubflances which we know, 
and ufe only in their dried flate, the defcriptions pf Bergius are 
very proper, and, as being particularly corred, mufi be very 
ufeful. 

In the article of Proprietas, which comes in place of the 
Quaeitates of Linnseus, Bergius has made a great improve¬ 
ment, in giving the fenfible qualities of the fubflance as ufed in 
medicine, both in its recent and dried Hate, and leads us often to 
determine how farmedicinal virtues are conneded with the fen. 
fible qualities. 

In. 
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In the articles of Vis and Usus, Berg'ms, in afcribing virtues, 
is much more chafte and corredk than Linnaeus: but indeed the 
manner of treating the fubjed is in both writers liable to doubt 
and obfcurity, and neither very fit nor fometimes perhaps very 
fafe for the purpofe of informing ftudents. 

After thefe remarks on the work of Bergius, I muft add, 
that he has given a very valuable addition in the obfervations 
which he has fubjoined to almoft every particular fubjedt. In 
thefe he has communicated much ufeful inftrudfcion with refpedt 
to both the medical qualities and the pharmaceutic treatment; 
but I can fay no more of thefe obfervations here than to recom¬ 
mend them earneftly to the reader’s attention. 

It now only remains to mention the Britilh writers, who 
have been always very few deferving our notice. Of Mr Ray 
enough has been already faid ; and Dr Dale, as being chiefly a 
tranfcriber of Schroeder, has made no improvement with relpedt 
to the medical virtues. Dr Alston, my late worthy colleague, 
has given a treatife that muft be fuppofed to have been compo- 
fed long before its publication. It is not without many faith¬ 
ful obfervations derived from his own experience; but his 
tranfcripts from Schroeder, and others of no better authority, 
render his work very tedious and of little importance. 

We have had a bulky work on the fubjedt from the well- 
known Dr Hill. It is merely a compilation, without feledHon or 
judgment;.and neither in that work, nor in his particular difler- 
tations, fo far as he refers to his own experience, he is notrecei- 
ved in this country with any credit. 

T he only Englifli work that does any credit to the country, 
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a? has made any improvement in the materia medica, is the 
'J^reatlfe of the late. Br Lawn, and especially as pttbliflted and 
judicioufly enlarged by Mr Aiken. As Dr Lewis had under- 
taken to treat of all thofe fubje&s which had appeared in the- 
lifts of the London and Edinburgh Difpenfatories, fo he bad 
from, this laft introduced a great many which did not deferve 
a plaoe ; and I think Mr Aiken has with great propriety mark¬ 
ed out thole which have been fince expunged by the Edinburgh 
College themfelves. When thefe articles are thrown afide, the 
reft of Mr Lewis’s work is one of the moft judicious that had 
at that time appeared on the fubjeCt. Not to mention his cor¬ 
rect deferiptions of drugs, and his ufeful experiments in their 
treatment, by different menftruums, he is very chafte in aferi- 
bing virtues, and in repeating from former writers; and from 
his own experience, as well as that of the moft ikilful London 
practitioners, he gives a founder judgment of the real virtues of 
fubftances than had been given before. 

There yet remains another Britilh writer to be mentioned, 
and that is the late worthy Dr Rutty of Dublin, the author of 
the Materia Medica Antiqua et Nova. He tells us it has been a 
work of forty years ; which to me, who think there is little to be 
learned from the ancients, is no great commendation. He has 
compiled very faithfully from the ancients, not even omitting Ga¬ 
len’s account of the cardinal qualities and their degrees; and as 
he has repeated all the follies and imperfections that I have al¬ 
leged are to be found in the ancients, I cannot find this part of 
Dr Rutty’s work to be of any ufe; and with ftudents it may 
oftennniflead. Dr Rutty has given a very large lift of the 
materia medica: but as iu that lift he has inferted a great num¬ 
ber of fubftances abfolutely inert, or nearly fo; as he has in- 
ierted many fuperfluous, as having in a lefler degree the fame 
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qualities with others, and many which, by their being inert or 
fiaperfluous, have now become oblolete j; his work is no way ufe- 
ful in proportion to its bulk. When be treats of medicines 
which are Hill in ufe, he gives us fome obfervations of his own y 
but for the moft part he repeats the common-place accounts 
with no lingular judgment, and generally afcribes too many vir¬ 
tues to the fame medicine. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a'Hiftory of the Materia 
Medica \ and have taken the liberty of offering the judgment 
which I have formed of the chief writers who have written 
upon it. As there has occurred more occafion to blame than to 
commend, it has been a difagreeable talk and I am afraid that 
the public opinion may be offended by my difparagement of the 
Ancients. I deemed it proper, however, to hazard this, becaufe. 
I trull, in the progrefs of this work, the judgment I have offer¬ 
ed will be fully jullifiedand it feemed necellary to inform 
Undents from whence they might moll properly and fafely draw 
their inllrudlion, and be put upon their guard againll opinions, 
which might deceive and millead them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

B EFORE entering upon the consideration of particular 
medicines, it may be proper to treat of what in general 
relates to the operation of all of them. There are certain prin¬ 
ciples which have a reference to the whole ; and by explaining 
thefe in the firit place, we Shall not only Save afterwards much re¬ 
petition that might otherwife have been neceflary, but, by having 
laid down thefe general principles, it may be poffible, in a more 
Simple and clear manner, to explain the operation and virtues 
of particular medicines. 

It is the more requisite to enter upon the consideration 
of thofe general principles, that there are feveral to which 
phyficians do not appear to have given the attention which 
feems to be neceflary. Befides, it is well known, that with re- 
fpeft to the juftnefs and propriety of many of the principles, 
which have been adopted, phyficians are very far from being 
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agreed: and I therefore deem it neceflary to offer my pecu¬ 
liar fentiments with refped to many of thofe principles that 
have been before aflumed, and more neceflary ftill to explain 
certain new principles which I fhall think it requifite to emy 
ploy. In the laft, indeed, I perhaps hazard a great deal; but 
; every part of fcience is ftill imperfed, and muft for ever remain 
fo, if attempts be not made to improve it. 

With thefe views, it is to be remarked, in the firft place, 
as a principle commonly aflumed upon this fubjed, that few 
or no medicines ad upon the living human body in the fame 
manner, and with the fame efleds, as upon inanimate matter; 
and it is now well known, that the operation and efleds of fub- 
ftances applied to the living human body, are for the moft part 
altogether different from the efleds of the fame application to 
the dead body. Few indeed, or none, of thefe fubftances which 
are confidered as medicines, have any efleds at all upon the dead 
body $ and therefore, afluming this as a principle, when here¬ 
after I fhall have occafion to fpeak of the adion of fubftances 
upon the body, it muft be conftantly underftood to be their 
adion upon the living body only $ and at leaft with very few ex¬ 
ceptions, which fhall be taken notice of when occafion requires. 

Having aflumed this principle, it muft be obvious, that, in 
•order to confider the operation of medicines in general, it will 
be proper to begin with explaining the peculiar circum- 
ftance of the human body, by which it is thus capable of being 
a$ed upon in a peculiar manner by other bodies applied to it $ 
aild it will alfo be requifite to enquire concerning the manner 
in which the general operation of medicines may be varioufly 
modified, according to the different ftates and circumftances in 
which the human body may be upon different occafions. 

CHAP- 
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OF THE ACTION OF MEDICINES UPON THE BODY IN GENERAL. 


I N thefe days, it is hardly neceflary to fhow that the adion of 
other bodies upon the human, is chiefly by the impulfe of 
thefe bodies upon the extremities or other j&rts.of the nerves 
of the human body; in confequence of which, g, motion is 
propagated from the place of impulfe along the courfe of the 
nerves, to their origin in the brain or medulla fpinalis; and 
that, upon fuch occafion, there does for the moft part arife a 
ftnfation. This again generally gives, occafion to a volition ; 
whereby a motion is produced, which being determined along 
the courfe of the nerves into Certain mufcles, or moving 
fibres, the adion of thefe, as well as the various efTeds v^hjch 
their adion is fuked to occafion, are in confequence produ¬ 
ced. 

This is the general idea of the connedion of the human bo¬ 
dy with the other parts of nature \ or of the manner in which the 
human body is aded upon by other bodies, and in its turn ads 
upon thefe. That condition by which it is fitted to have pecu¬ 
liar effeds produced in it by the adion of other bodies, is cal¬ 
led its Senftbility; which feems to be lodged in every part of what 
Vox. I. H we 
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we can difcem to be parts of its nervous fyftem : And that con¬ 
dition of the body by which certain parts of it are fitted to have 
certain motions of contraction excited in them, either from a 
communication with the nervous fyftem, as expreffed above, or 
by an iinpulfe direCtly made ‘upon thefe parts themfelves, is 
termed the Irritability of the body; which feems to exift only in 
the mufcular or moving fibres, probably of a peculiar ftruCture 
fuited to that purpofe. 

From all this, we come at this conclufion, That the peculiar 
efteCts of fubftanees in general, or of thofe fubftances in parti¬ 
cular which we call medicines , when applied to the human body, 
depend upon their aCtion upon its fentient and irritable parts. 

It is, however, fo be remarked here, that the aCtion of fub¬ 
ftances in producing their effe&s, is not univerfally, as infinua- 
ted above, by the intervention of fenfation and volition ; for thefe 
effeCts are often produced without either the one or the other. 
At the fame time it is probable, that in all cafes the effects pro¬ 
duced by the aCtion of other bodies upon the human, although 
not accompanied with fenfation, yet are produced by their aCtion 
upon the fentient.parts ; and it is like wife probable, that in the 
cafe 4 ? f aCtion unaccompanied with any volition, both the ac¬ 
tion and its effeCts, depend either upon the application of thofe 
bodies direCtly to the irritable parts, or upon their application 
to fentient parts, which determine motions into thofe very nerves 
wherein^ptions are commonly excited by volition. Upon the 
whofc| It is fuff ciently probable, that the peculiar aCtion of me¬ 
dicines depends upon the fenfibility and irritability of the hu¬ 
man body ; or, in other words, that it univerfally depends upon 
motions excited and propagated in the nervous fyftem. Thefe, 
therefore, are the conditions of the living body which we were 
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engaged to explain. What is the nature of the matter in which 
thefe mptions take place, or in what manner it is inherent in 
the nervous fyftem, is not well known : but we think it may be 
juftly held as exiting, and may fpeak of it under the appel¬ 
lation of the nervous power. As it appears only In the living, 
and difappears entirely in the dead Hate of the body, it may 
be otherwife properly enough termed the vital principle. 

It does not feem neceffary to explain fully here the various 
laws by which the motions of the nervous fyftem are regulated 
and governed : but with refpedt to the operation of medicines, 
this in general is to be obferved, that as there feems to be a pof- 
fible communication of motion from every part of the nervous 
fyftem to every other part of it \ fo medicines, though applied to 
one fmall part of the body only, do often, in confequence of the 
communication mentioned, ihow their effedts in many other 
parts of the body. 

This fympathy or confent, as it is called, of the feveral parts 
of the body, is in general very well known to phyficians; and 
I fhall have occafion frequently hereafter to take notice of it, 
in mentioning the effedls depending upon it, and the laws by 
which it is governed. At prelent 1 am to profecute the confi- 
deration of it no farther. 

Having now confidered the a£Hon of medicines as in gene¬ 
ral upon a living body, it may, in the'next place, be obferved, 
that as the effedt of the adtion of one body upon another does 
always depend, partly upon the general operation of the body 
a&ing, and partly alfo upon the particular circumftances of the 
body adted upon ; io it is well known, that as the human body 
is in federal relpeds conllderably different in different men, and 
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even in the fame perfon at different times, fo the operation of 
medicines upon it muft be rarioufly modified according to the 
different circumftances in which the body may happen to be, 
and that, either throughout the whole of life in different men, 
Or upon particular occasions in the fame perfon. 

It is therefore neceflary, before going further, to confider 
thofe differences in the Rate of the human body which may 
occur and give occafion to a difference in the operation of 
medicines upon it. We (hall, therefore, proceed to confider 
thofe constitutional differences which take place throughout 
life, under the title of Temperaments , this being the appellation 
under which thefe diversities are commonly mentioned. 


SECT. 
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(^Temperaments. 


I N attending to the great number of circumftances in which 
the bodies of men may be different from one another, it is 
fcarcely poflible to enumerate every particular: but it has 
been at all times prefumed, that a great number of thefe cir- 
cumfiances are commonly combined together in the fame 
perfon •, and that frequently one man (hows a combination of 
circumftances not only different, but fometimes of an oppofite 
kind to that of another. Such combinations, upon a particular 
fuppofition with refpedl to their caufes, the ancients named 
temperaments j and the term has continued to be employed in 
the fchools of phyfic from the inoft ancient to the prefent 
time. 

Abstracting from all theory, we continue to«employ the 
fame term to denote a combination or concurrence of circum¬ 
ftances which happens in-certain perfons, but which in feveral 
refpedts is different from the combination that happens in cer¬ 
tain others. Upon this footing, I believe the ancients diftin* 
guifhed what they called the different temperaments of men: 
for it is probable that at firft they diftinguifhed them by adhial 
obfervation; but very foon they formed a theory with regard 
to- them, from whence they formed appellations which have 
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continued to be applied to them ever fince. The appellations 
indeed have been continued, though the theories which laid the 
foundation of them have been long ago exploded ; and the mo¬ 
derns have neither by obfervation extended the ancient diftinc- 
tjons, nor, though they have often attempted it, have they 
ever given, fo far as I can judge, any happy explanation of the 
caufes or foundation of the diftin&ions they have fo generally 
'adopted. I believe.it will be generally allowed, that this 
part of medical do&rine is ftill in an embarrafild and undeter¬ 
mined date. 

In treating the fubjed, philofophy would require that I fhould 
in the firft place diftinguilh temperaments, by marking the ex¬ 
ternal and oblervable Circumllances which are found with fome 
fteadinefi to be commonly combined together: but this I find % 
difficult talk, and what my obfervation has not been fo exten- 
fively applied to as to enable me to perform in the manner I 
would wifti. I muft therefore proceed in another way 5 and 
fhall endeavour to confider thofe circumllances of the in¬ 
ternal ftate of the human body which may give occafionto a dif¬ 
ference in the ftate of the functions, and even in the external 
appearances which diftinguilh different men. 

These cifcumftances may, I think, be referred to five general 
heads according as they occur, 1)?, In the ftate of the Ample fo- 
lidsj zdtyt In the ftate, of the fluids j 3 dly, In the proportion of 
. fo'lids and fluids in the body; 4 thfy. In the diftribution of the 
fluids^ and, $tbly. In the ftate of the nervous power. With re- 
fpe&ito each of thefe heads, I fhall now offer the beft remarks, 
and give the beft explanation, that the prefent ftate of our fcience 
feeins to me to admit of. 


Article 
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Article I. Of the fimple Solids . 

Whether thefe are in certain parts of a fibrous, or if they 
are entirely of a cellular texture, it is not neceflary to deter¬ 
mine here. It is enough for our purpofe, that they are at dif¬ 
ferent times of a different degree of denfity and firmnefs. This 
particularly appears in the progrefs of life, when from an. al- 
moft fluid ftate they are gradually changed into a more denfe 
and folid fubftancc. 

The ancients marked the difference of temperament by the 
colour and ftrength of the hair of different perfons \ and many 
experiments fhow that the ftrength of the hair does for a great 
part of life follow the denfity of the fimple folid in other parts 
of the body. Dr Brian Robinson, in his Treatife of the Ani¬ 
mal Oeconomy, has by many experiments clearly fhown, that the 
denfity and ftrength of the hair increafe with the age of the 
perfon; and therefore, that the ftate of the hair is correlpond- 
ent to that of the fimple folids in other parts of the body. It 
is true, indeed, that the ftate of the fimple folid may in different 
perfons be confiderably varied by the difference of diet, exercife, 
climate, and other the like circumftances: but at the, fame time, 
as the ftate of the folid feems to be often an hereditary condition, 
and as it frequently fliows itfelf very early in life, before the 
circumftances juft now mentioned can be luppofed to have mo¬ 
dified its ftate j fo it is highly probable, that the ftate of the 
fimple folid depends upon the difference of the original ftamina 
of the body : and as that difference will proportionally prevail 
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throughout the whole of life; fo, notwithstanding the circum¬ 
stances in the manner of living, it will always have its fliare in 
producing a difference in the Rate of the folid in different per¬ 
sons at the fame period of life. 

Whilst, therefore, a difference in the ftate of the folid muff 
occafion a difference in the whole of the ftate of different per- 
fons } fo it muft be admitted, that a difference in the ftate of the 
Ample folid muft at all times have a fhare in diftinguifhing 
the temperaments of men. 

It being, however, farther probable, that the ftate of the mo¬ 
ving fibres is in fome meafure modified by the ftate of the fimple 
folid; fo likewife it is probable, that the fimple folid, according 
to its ftate of denfity and elafticity, muft have a great fhare in 
determining the ftrength or weaknefs of the moving fibres, and 
confequently of the whole fyftem, fo as in this manner efpe- 
cially to have a very powerful influence in diftinguifhing the 
different temperaments of men. 

It here merits particular notice, that as the Rate of the fimple 
folid is for |he m oft pa r t jife ly;t^^^tqp#lonally the fame 
throughcm^l^ believe that, 

from' ftate of the fimple folid, 

difeafes will fetdora arife. This indeed may polfibly be affeded by 
various incidental caufes: but they are either fuch as very rarely 
occur, br fitch as cannot be applied at once to a confiderable por¬ 
tion of the fyftem j and which, for the moft part, take effed only 
when applied for a great length of time. I am perfuaded, there¬ 
fore, that thofe fudden changes which frequently occur with re¬ 
aped to the debility and ftrength of the fyftem, cannot be imputed 
to changes in the ftate of the fimple folid, which cannot fud- 
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de'nly take place, but mufi be imputed to changes in the ftatd 
of the moving fibres quern facile mille res turbant . Dr Boer- 
haave gave little attention to the circumftances laft mention¬ 
ed ; but whoever ftudies this fubjed, will perceive that the il- 
luftrious Profefior’s dodrine de fibra laxa vel rigida , as explain¬ 
ing the caufes of the fibra debilis vel fortis t will not apply fo 
extenfively as he has fuppofed; and confequently, that thole 
powers of changing the ftate of the Ample folid which have 
been imputed to internal medicines, are feldom to be regard¬ 
ed j or at leaft never without a number of limitations, to which 
little attention feerns to have been hitherto paid. 


Article II. +. 0 f tie State of the Fluids. 


From the earlieft accounts of phyfic with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, it appears, that from the moft ancient times down to 
the prefent, phyficians have been attached almoft entirely to 
the ftudy and confideration of the fluids; and from the fuppo- 
fed ftate of thefe, have endeavoured to explain the phenomena 
both of health and of ficjtnefs. In this, however, they appear 


to me to have been unfo. 
perfedion and falfehboci of t; 



jmention the im- 
Ijai&y.both of Ga- 
lenifts and chemifts, which have formerly prevailed on this 
fubjed, I would venture to aflert, that the dodrine 'concerting 
the fluids is ftill the moft imperfed part of our phyfiology. 
Every thing fyftematical that has been delivered upon it, till 
.within thefe laft forty years, may be totally difregarded : for it 
is only within the period now mentioned that we have acquired 
any diftind notions of a fundamental dodrine; or, in other 
words, of the ftate of aggregation in the mafs of blood. Even 
Vol. I. I with 
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with reefed to this la ft, there ftili remains much doubt, and ob- 
i^irityj but notwithftanding thefe difficulties, I fhall endea¬ 
vour to confider what may be faid with regard to the ftate of 
the fluids in different perfons. 

iT^nay now fafely be held, that the mafs of blood, or that 
portion of our fluids which fills and flows in the red veffels, and 
from which all the others feem to be derived, is every where a 
heterogeneous aggregate, confifting chiefly and efpecially of 
three parts > to wit, red globules, gluten, and ferofity : And if 
it fhould be alleged that there are other matters prefent, as per¬ 
haps there may be, I fhall in the fequel examine the queftion? 
but in the mean while, 1 believe they may be confidered as por¬ 
tions of the three principal parts now mentioned. 

With refped to thefe principal parts, it is fufficiently pro¬ 
bable that they are in a different proportion in different perfons: 
and this different proportion may therefore have a fhare in gi¬ 
ving fome difference of temperament; although in what cafes this 
takes place is not eafily to be afcertained. 

That the red globules may be in different proportions to the 
whole mafs,»we difcern very clearly from feveral difeafes, in 
which their quantity is evidently and confiderably diminifhed ; 
but what maty be their proportion in perfons in health, or-in 
what manner that proportion is conneded with the other cir- 
$umdauces of health, is by no means afcertained by any pro- 
W^xperiments. From feveral obfervations on animals whole' 
veu|ls ate eafily fubjeded to mkrofcopical examination, it ap¬ 
pears tfuft the proportion of red globule^ is greater or lefler ac- 
cordin^to the greater or iefier H quantity of the aliment or nou- 
rifhment the animal receives. It is very poffible, therefore, that 
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the quantity of them in the human blood may be affe&ed by 
the fame circumftances : But Bill this does not atd us i.* detejv 
mining the queftion with refpedt to perfons in health, who take- 
in nouriftiment in proportion to their feveral bulks; and whe¬ 
ther the effedl of nouriftiment be determined by the quality, as 
well as by the quantity, is not afcertained. It appears to me, 
that, if at all, it is not affe&ed much by the Quality of nou- 
rifhment, unlcfs the difference of that quality be very confider- 
able. It appears alfo, that the proportion of red globules is as 
great in the animals living entirely upon vegetable aliment, as 
it is in thofe who live entirely upon animal food, or as it is in 
man, who lives partly upon the one and partly upon the other. 

Many attempts have been made to eftimate the proportion of 
the quantity of the craffamentum to that of the ferum in the. 
extravafated human blood ; but hardly any of the experiments 
yet made afford a certain conclufton. The apparent proportion 
of the two mafles is very fallacious ; being very much varied 
by the circumftances which determine the concretion of the 
cruor to take place fooner or later, and by the time which is allow¬ 
ed to pafs from the time of concretion to that at which the pro¬ 
portions are examined. It is now indeed well known, that thefe 
circumftances vary the feparation which takes place ; and it does 
not appear to me, that in any of the eftimates which have been 
haadfc, due attention has been given to the effecft of thofe cir¬ 
cumftances. When Dr Haller, in his Primse Litteae, para¬ 
graph 138, gives this judgment; “In mafla fanguinea media 
“ pars, et ultra, cruoris eft. In robore valido ferum mimiituf 
“ ad terti-am partem, in febre ad quartam et quintam reducjtur, 

“ in morbis a debilitate increfcit j” lam perfuaded thatlfe had: 
judged entirely from the quantities that appear ifepa^ed in or¬ 
dinary blood-lettings, and had not,<j|j;tended to the different 
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quantities that appear in thefe according to the different cir- 
cumftances of the blood-letting. In cafes of rheumatifm, I 
;|bave feen the craffamentum not equal to a third part of the 
tlferum furrounding it; and other cafes, where the ferum did 
not feparate from the craffamentum, to the amount of a fourth 
part of the whole mafs : and from attending to the circum- 
ftances of the blood-letting, I have been able to foretel what, 
in twenty-four hours after, would be the condition of the repa¬ 
ration. But even fuppofing we had a more exadt eftimate of 
the ferum with refpedt to the craffamentum, or in other words., 
of the red globules and gluten taken together, it Hill remains 
undetermined what proportion thefe two laft mentioned matters 
Bear to one another j and confequently it is not yet afcertained 
what is the ufual proportion of red globules in the blood of per- 
fons in health,.nor how far it may have a lhare in producing a 
peculiar temperament. 

With refpeft to the gluten of the blood* confidered by itfelf, 
it is equally difficult to afcertain its proportion either to the 
whole mafs or to the feveral parts of it. It feems to me to be 
determined, that the gluten, whether combined with the red 
globules in the craffamentum, or fpontaneoufly feparated from 
the other parts, is the fame kind of matter with that which is 
diffolved in the ferum. In what proportion, however, this laft 
may be, is by ip.means accurately determined. There is rea- 
fpn to the ferum is always a faturated folution; but 

A^iame time it is probable, that the folvent power of the 
fer&fity^fnay be greater or lefs upon different occafionsand 
therefore we Hill want experiments to afcertain the proportion 
of tile whole of the gluten to the reft of the mafs. It may rea¬ 
dily be admitted, that in healthful bodies, both the red globules 
and the gluten may be more or lefs, according to the quantity, 
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and in Tome meafure according to the quality, of the aliments 
taken in during a given time : but this will hardly enable us to 
determine what is the proportion j n the healthful bodies of dif¬ 
ferent perfons; and confequently what ihare they may have 
in giving a difference of temperament. It may be prefumed, 
however, that with relped to the ferofity, the proportion of red 
globules and of gluten taken together, will be greater or lefs 
according to the force of the digeftive and aflimilating powers 
in each perfon ; and that thefe again will be according to the 
general ftrength or weaknefs of the fyftem. The proportion of 
the feveral parts of the fluids, therefore, may be different in 
different temperaments > but Hill this will not of itfelf pro¬ 
duce that difference. 

It remains to confider the third portion of our mafs of blood ; 
and that is, the ferofity$ with regard to which, the afeertaining 
its proportional quantity is equally difficult. It muft be equal¬ 
ly fo with refped to the afeertaining the proportions of the craffa- 
mentum and the ferum j becaufe the proportion of ferofity may 
be prefumed to be the fame with that of the ferum : and therefore, 
till the latter can be more exadly afeertained than it has yet 
been, we muft endeavour to do it by confidering thofe caufes 
which may be fuppofed to produce in greater or lefler quantity 
the matter contained in the ferofity. 

In attempting this, we ihall lay afide a confidemion that 
might readily prefent itfelf, and which is, that of the quantify 
of liquid taken into the body. This certainly does Occafionaily 
increafe the quantity of ferofity : but as I believe the excretions 
in healthful bodies are always increafed according to the quan¬ 
tity of liquid matter prefent in the blood-veffgls j fo I fuppofe 

that 
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that a greater quantity of liquid occafionally taken in, will foon 
pais ©ffhy the excretions, and therefore will occafion no fteady 
difference in the proportion of ferofity m the h ealthful Rate of 
diderent perfons. 


Wb muff therefore feek for fome other caufe of the difference 
In the proportion of ferofity. With this view, it appears, that 
the digeftive and alfimilating powers of the animal ceconomy 
are fitted to prepare, from the aliments taken in, a fluid fuited 
to the purpofes of that ceconomy, particularly to the nourifh- 
ment of the folid parts of the body j and fuch fluid, whilft in a" 
Condition fit for its purpofe, we prefume to be bland, mild, and 
nowife noxious and hurtful. 


At the fame time, it is probable that thefe fame fluids are not 
long ftationary in that condition; but in confequence of a cer¬ 
tain procefs conftantly going on, are changed into fuch a ftate, 
that if the change was to go too far, and the changed fluids at 
the fame time to be retained in the body, they might prove to 
it extremely noxious, and even perniciouf. It is the change 
now mentioned that we fuppofe to produce the ferofity, which, 
although fuited to fome purpofes of the ceconomy, is yet at the 
fame time. heccflary to be confiantly thrown out of it j and is 
therefore , 1 ?}*** aftbrds the ordinary excretions. From this laft 
cucuml&hrcjofthe ferofity being fitted in proportion to its 
to fie thrown out by the excretions, we prefume that 
lion • in the whole mafs is feldom for any length of 



tifl&eto any degree of excefs. Still, however, its proportion 
may be different in different perfons; and this difference may 
have a (hare in giving a difference of temperament. It may be 
alleged, indeed, that the animal procefs which produces a fero¬ 
city may be in different degrees of force in different perfons j 

and 
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and confequently, that the ferofity may be produced more or left 
quickly, as well as be of a more faline quality, in one perfon than 
in another: fo that in this manner, by a difference in the quantity 
and in the quality of the ferofity, a difference of temperament 
may be produced. That this is poffible, cannot be denied ; but 
I do not know the circumftances in which it takes place, nor 
the external appearances whereby it may be difcovered. 

It has indeed been commonly enough luppofed, that the 
blood is in a more faline fiate in fome perfons than inf others ; 
and this may be the cafe, but we have no proper experiments 
to afcertain the quantity or condition of the faline matter in 
the blood. It has been imagined, that the faline fiate of the fe¬ 
rofity may be difcovered by certain appearances on the furface 
of the body: but with refpedt to thefe, the conclufion is fallaci-% 
ous ; becaufe it can be rendered probable, that thefe appearances 
often depend more upon the fiate of the fkin itfelf, than upon 
the fiate of the fluids palling through it. 

Upon the whole of this inquiry into the fiate of the blood, 
with refped to its aggregation, or with refpecfi to the fiate and 
proportion of the feveral parts which compofe it as an aggre¬ 
gate, it feems not only to be uncertain how far thefe circuin- 
ftances give a difference of temperament; but, pn the contrary, 
it feems probable, that they never do loin any confiderable de¬ 
gree. 

Notwithstanding all this, ever fince cIwraicaT rea&pS§g» 
have been admitted into our phyfiology, that is, ever fince the 
time of Paracelsus, phyficians have confidered our fluids as 
diftinguifhed by the fiate of their chemical mixture, either in 
the whole of the mafs of blood, or in the feveral parts which 
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compote it as an heterogeneous aggregate. It is, however, in 
the latter view only, that is, with refped to the feveral parts, 
that Hre can chemically confider the fubjed; and here it will 
be readily acknowledged, that till very lately, much frivolous, 
hypothetical and falfe reafoning has prevailed in the chemical 
do&rines refpe&ing the nature and Rate of our fluids. Even at 
prefent, phyficians have hardly come to be fufflciently chafte in 
avoiding fuch hypothetical do&rines and however confident 
they have been in their chemical reafonings, I am unable to 
find any thing either clear or certain upon the fubjed. Not to 
mention how little we have yet learned of the nature of vege¬ 
table or animal fubftances from their chemical analyfis, it is 
enough to lay here, that with relped to fome parts of the mafs 
of blood, it is by no means afcertained, either that their chemi¬ 
cal mixture is upon different occafions any wife changed, or what 
change is produced, or in what manner fiich change is effe&ed. 
This may be very confidently ailerted with relpedi: to the red 
globules; the mechanical or chemical properties of which are 
neither of them clearly afcertained ; and we neither know how 
they are formed or produced, nor in what manner they may be 
chemically changed. 

With refpefit to the gluten, I am difpofed to make the like 
afiertion: for it appears to me, that we neither know how it is 
formed front Jmr vegetable aliment, nor what is precifely the 
Rate of >9tkiur«i y- and therefore we cannot clearly fay a 
priori, Jw>w It may be chemically changed. 1 do not indeed 
ifhy obfervations which .afcertain its being in any cafe 
changfcdin its fenfible qualities. There are indeed cafes in 
which its vifcidity and foree of cohefion teems to be confider- 
ably diminifhedj'butJSSerent explanations of thefe phenome¬ 
na may be offered*’ and however they may be explained, the 
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phenomena Teem to take place only in more evidently morbid 
cafes: fo that we have no juft grounds for averting that any 
fuch difference takes place in the temperaments of different 
men in health. It has indeed been commonly fuppofed, that the 
denfity and vifcidity of the mafs of blood is different in differ¬ 
ent perfons even in a ftate of health, and more certainly in the 
cafe of difeafe; and this has been imputed either to the greater 
proportion of gluten in the mafs, or to the greater vifcidity or 
force of cohefion of the gluten that is in due proportion prefent: 
but neither the one nor the other fiippofttion has been afcer- 
tained by proper experiments. Some experiments, indeed, as 
thofe of Dr Browne Langriih, have been offered for the purpofe ; 
but they are evidently frivolous and fallacious. 

I have faid above, that the proportion of gluten in the 
blood may be. increafed by the quantity of aliments taken in, 
and by the vigour of the fyftem in preparing and affimilating 
thefe : but it is fufEciently probable, that the proportion of glu¬ 
ten will be fuited to- the vigour of the fyftem,- and therefore 
produce no morbid ftate $ and although it fhould have fome 
fhare in giving a difference of tffhperament, it will not do 
this as confidered by itfelf, but only as accompanying the other 
circumftances of more powtrr in the fyftdm. 

I cannot difmifs this fubjedt without fup^' 

pofition of a preternatural fpiffxtude of 

it may be expreffed of a lentor, being a frequentNofcufe of difea£b» 
has had a great fhare in almoft all the model#:fyftems of ■££«> * 
thology ; but I allege that it has been for the moft pat* hypo-* 
thetical j and has hardly, fo far as I know, in any cafe been at 
certained as a fadt. I am difpofed to maintain, that die fuppo- 
fition is for the moft part improbable. The fundi ions of the 
ceconomy, depending upon the conftant motion of fluids through 

Vol. 1. K many 
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many narrow canals, require that thofe fluids fliould have a ve¬ 
ry great fluidity j and accordingly Nature has, for this purpofe, 
provided, that a pure water fliould always make a very great 
part of the animal fluids. It is alfo certain, that thofe parts 
whofe particles might be difpofed to unite together, and to form 
impermeable maffes, are for the moft part held in a ftate of fo- 
lution, and in a very fluid ftate ; or if there are certain parts 
which are only in a diflfufed ftate, thefe are in very fmall pro¬ 
portion to the entirely fluid parts: and while the heat and mo¬ 
tion of the whole continue, the cohefive matters are kept in a 
very minutely divided ftate, and diffufed amongft the more 
fluid parts j and there is not any evidence of their reparation 
from thofe fluids but in confequence of ftagnation. There 
is therefore little foundation for the fiippofition of a preterna¬ 
tural fpiilitude prevailing in the mafs of blood, or of its proving 
commonly the caufe of difeafe : And although what I have now 
faid be not fuited dire&ly to my prefent purpofe of explaining 
the difference of temperament, yet it has fome concern in it v 
and in an introduction to the confideration. of the operation of 
medicines, cannot be improper. 

But to return to my fubjed: I have now endeavoured to fliow, 
with refpeit to the red globules or gluten, that from the confi¬ 
deration of their chemical mixture, we can obtain very little 
knowledge towards the diftindtion of temperaments. It may,, 
however, be expe&ed, that by means of chemiftry we may obtain 
more from the confideration of the ferofity j but how far we can 
go even in this matter, is to me ft ill very uncertain. It is now 
know very well that the ferofity of the human blood is a watery- 
fluid which holds diffolved in it, befides a quantity of gluten, a 
peculiar fait which is hardly known, or at leaft is not diftin&ly 
perceived to be in any other part of nature befides that of ani- 
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mal bodies. We know alfo, from the excretions which we pre- 
fume to be afforded by the ferofity, that there exiRs in it alfo a 
quantity of oily matter; but of what particular nature that is, or 
in what proportion it is prefent, or in what manner it is com¬ 
bined with the other parts, we do not know with any precifion; 
and therefore cannot fay in what meafure the confideration of 
this oily part may ferve to afcertain the different Rate of the 
fluids in the different bodies of men in health. 

We may, I think, negled the confideration of the oily part 
of the blood ; but the faline part may feem to deferve more at¬ 
tention. There is ground to believe, that befide the peculiar 
faline matter above mentioned, there are a number of other fa- 
line matters prefent in the ferofity ; but of what nature pre- 
cifely, or in what proportion, remains unknown. To give an 
example of this, we know now that there is in the urine of eve¬ 
ry perfon, probably derived from the ferofity, an acid, that upon 
certain occafions gives a concretion in the urinary paflages, and 
which, feparated from the urine, puts on the appearance of an 
earthy or ftony matter. This, however, has been learned only 
lately from the analyfis of fuch urinary concretions as have be¬ 
come a difeafe; and the difcovery, while it now enables us to cor- 
red fome parts of our fyftem, ferves at the fame time to fhow how 
ignorant we were with regard to the Rate of the human fluids. 

From thefe confiderations of the feveral matters which 
we can perceive to exifi in the mafs of blood, it will ap¬ 
pear that there is little ground for diflinguifhing the different 
temperaments of men by the different^Rate of their mafs of 
blood. It is indeed very poflible, that a different Rate in this 
refped may take place in different men; but to what degree, or 
by what external marks it may be perceived, in afcertaining 
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cither the one or the other, phyficians have hardly yet gone 
any length. 

Without entering thus into the confederations of the diffe¬ 
rent Rates of the ferofity, it may be imagined there is a groffer 
view, that may be taken for difiinguifhing the different Rate of 
the fluids in different perfons. 

There is in the human body, as living always in part upon 
vegetable aliments, a power whereby thefe aliments, after be¬ 
ing fome time in the body, are confiderably changed in their 
nature and qualities, being changed into animal fluids j which 
are in feveral refpedts confiderably different from the vegetable 
matters that were taken in. How this change is effected we do 
not exadtly know ; and the only circumfiance that tends fome- 
what towards the illufiration of it, is, that a change of vegetable 
matter, nearly analogous to this which happens in the human 
body, is made by its being fubje&ed to putrefa&ion : and though 
we cannot diflindlly perceive in what portions of the fluid, 
more efpecially in what manner, or tb what degree, this is car¬ 
ried on in the body; we may pretty fafely conclude in general, 
that the animal procefs is a p?irt of the putrefactive fermenta¬ 
tion. At the fame time we obferve, that after the animal pro¬ 
cefs has broughi^eaiimeni:* into that Rate which is fuited to the 
purpofes of the animal ceconomy, or into the proper Rate of 
animal fluids, thefe are not long flationary in that condition, 
hut are conflantly advancing towards a putrid Rate ; and that 
thefe degenerating and degenerated parts are what chiefly form 
the fa line or earthy ingredients of the ferofity, which, with 
a part of the fluid, are conflantly palling out of the body by the 
Several excretions. 
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In this view, we can perceive that the animal fluid may in its 
compofition be more or lefs prone and more or lefs advanced 
towards the putrefeent ftate; and that by thefe circumftances 
the fluids may be different in the confidence of the whole mafs, 
or in the chemical qualities of the ferofity : but till the changes 
in thefe refpe&s have proceeded to a morbid ftate, we can hard¬ 
ly perceive them when in a lefler degree, or fay how far they 
can, or a&ually have, a fliare in diftinguifliing the tempera¬ 
ments of men. in health. 

From the feveral remarks we have now offered refpefting the 
ferofity, it clearly enough appears, that there is a portion of the 
mafs of blood which is always in a faline and acrid ftate; and 
nothing has been more common among phyficians than to fup- 
pofe that an acrimony of the fluids is a frequent caufe of dii- 
eafe. 

It is very poflible that it may be fo, and upon many ocea- 
fions it certainly is fo; but it appears to me that the fuppofition 
has been too rafhly and too frequently admitted, and that it has 
been for the moft part purely gratuitous, without any proper 
evidence of it in fa<ft. The poflible .fpecies of acrimony have 
been little underftood, and feveralof themsdtogether erroneoufly' 
fhppofed. Others of them, tho«igl^|)0pbly^^peurring, have not 
been fhown really to take place in any W§ifual quantity; and 
the phenomena adduced in proof of them may be commonly 
explained from other caufes, and are certainly often produced? 
by caufes of a different and even contrary*nature. 

With refped to the various acrimony which we have allowed 
to be con'ftantly prefent in the ferofity, it is probable, that upon 
different occafions it may be-in greater or leffer quantity ; but 
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for this very reafon of its being conftantly prefent, we mull 
conclude that it does not Simulate the fyllein very ftrongly. 
This happens partly from thefe acrids being conftantly diffufed 
in other mild fluids, partly from the arterial fyftem not being 
fenflble to fuch a ftimulus, and partly from thefe acrids ftimu- 
lating the fecretory and excretory organs to a larger excretion, 
whereby they are by one or other excretion immediately thrown 
out of the body. From thefe confidcrations, I conclude, that a 
fpontaneous and noxious acrimony does not frequently arife j 
for the greateft part of mankind pafs their lives without feeling 
any of the effedts that might be imputed to it: and though 
there are fome inftances of its operation, thefe are very rare, 
and commonly in confequence of unufual and violent circurn- 
ftances in which the body has been placed. 

With refpedl to acrid matters introduced into the body from 
without, there is no doubt that many of thefe are fuffxciently 
powerful in difordering the fyftem; but there are certainly alfo. 
many thrown in that have no effedt at all: for not to mention 
the various precautions which nature has taken to prevent their 
reaching the mafs of blood, I think it Is only neceflary to ob- 
ferve, that even when in the mafs of blood, they are rendered 
innocent, by their being joined with, and diffufed in, the ferofi- 
ty, and with it foon thrown out by one or other of the excre-' 
tions $ fo that fome of the moft acrid, as mercury and cantha- 
rides, (how their effedts only in the fecretory or excretory or¬ 
gans. 

Upon the whole of this fubjedl, therefore, I would conclude, 
that the fuppofition of an acrimony as the caufe of difeafes, has 
been too frequently admitted in our modern pathology; and 

that 
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that it ought not to be admitted, unleft when the caufes and ex¬ 
igence of it are well afeertained. 

To conclude, I will not deny that the ftate of the fluids may 
have a fliare in diftinguifbing the different ftates of the body 
both in health and in ficknefs : but at the fame time I muA 
maintain, that we know little of the manner in which it may 
have this effect j that our theory of the human fluids is ftill 
very incomplete and imperfect; that while in this condition it 
has been employed too rafhly and too largely in every part of 
the fyftem of phyiic ; and that we have little temptation to do 
this, as it is highly probable that the ftate of the fluids depends 
very much upon other circumftances of the conftitutiop, which 
are more fundamental, and more powerful in determining, the 
feveral conditions of it.. 


Article III. \0f the Dijiribution of the Fluids. 

The third circumftance by which we fuppofe the tempera^ 
ments of men may be diftinguifhed, is the different ftate of the 
diftribution of the fluids, and alfo the different ftate of the ba¬ 
lance in this refped between the feveral parts of the fyftem. 

It is in the firft place evident, that it is chiefly by the. a&ion 
of the heart the blood is propelled into the feveral veflels of the 
body: for although the a&ion of the arteries contributes to 
promote the motion of the blood, and although upon certain, 
occafions the a&ion of the arteries in particular parts may be 
increafed diminifhed, fo that the momentum of the blood in 
particular parts is promoted or abated without any change in 
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'the a&iou of the heart; yet it is prefumed, that in the ordinary 
ftate of men in health, the a&ion of the arteries is exa&ly in 
proportions the adfion of the heart in diftending them ; and 
therefore that we may hold the a&ion of the arteries as given, 
and confider the heart alone as the moving power. 

The adtion of the heart, therefore, taking place, the diftribu- 
tion of the blood into the feveral parts of the body will be in 
proportion to the capacity of the velTels, and in proportion to 
their denfity or refiftance in the feveral parts. Of this we have 
a clear example in the gradual formation of the body from its 
firft beginning to its full growth; during which the parts are 
fuccelfively evolved, fome of them attaining fooner than others 
their full growth, owing, as it appears to me, to the different 
ftate of the capacity and refiftance of the veflels at the different 
periods of life j which, again, is probably determined by the ftate 
of the original ftamina. 

This makes a confiderable difference in the ftate of man at 
different ages, during the gradual growth of the body; and it 
appears more efpecially with refpedt to the head, which, for fe¬ 
veral purpofes of the animal ceconomy, is firft evolved, and 
comes firft to its full fize. This certainly happens from the 
veflels of the head being, in refpeft of capacity and denfity, 
fuited to that end ; and confequently, in the firft part of life, the 
Wood is determined* in a proportionally greater quantity into 
the veffels of the head than into other parts of the fyftem : and 
if|s fufficiently probable, that this proportion is greater as the 
animat is nearer to its origin, and continues greater till the bo¬ 
dy attains its full growth; after which, however, it continually 
decreafes as the animal advances to that period whey.' it may be 
fuppofed to ceafe. 


When 
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When the body has arrived at its full growth, we very gene¬ 
rally find a fymmetry and exa<ft proportion eftablilhed in the 
fize and bulk of the feveral parts which fall under our obferva- 
tion$ and we may then fuppofe the diftribution of the blood to 
be fuited exa&ly to that proportion. This indeed takes place 
with great uniformity in the moft part of men: but I ftill deem 
it poflible, that a dilproportioned capacity in certain parts 
may occcur in certain men, and fubfift in them through the 
whole of life. Accordingly, it has been commonly obferved, 
that men of large heads, and large in proportion to the length 
of their bodies, are more liable to a plethoric ftate in the veflels 
of the head, and to the tfifeafes depending upon it. I have alfo 
remarked in feveral inftances, that men having their feet and 
hands fhorter than in the ufual proportion to the reft of the bo¬ 
dy, were more liable to a plethoric ftate of the lungs. 

This leads me to obferve, that of the proportions of the ca¬ 
pacities of the feveral parts of the body influencing the diftri- 
bution of the blood, one of the moft confiderable is, the diffe¬ 
rence of the capacities of the veflels of the lungs, and of thofe 
of the fyftem of the aorta. It is efpecially difcovered by the 
fize of the thorax with refpedt to the other parts of the body ; 
and this may be confidered as occafioning a confiderable differ¬ 
ence in the conftitutions of men. Wha| effe&s it has in difpo- 
fing to certain difeafes, is well known to phyficians. 

v V » 

- *■ '• 

Upon this fubjedt of the diftribution of the bipod, 5t is parti¬ 
cularly to be taken notice of, that there is a certain balance be^ 
tween the force of the heart, and the refiftance of the extreme 
veflels by which the perfpiration is thrown out. It is probable, 
’that uponjghis, the ftate of that excretion in different perfons 
very much depends; and which perhaps may be illuftrated by 

Vol. I. L this. 
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this, that the refiftance of the extreme veflels feems, in fome 
cafes, to be fo great as to diminifti the perfpiration, and in con- 
fequence the appetite. Accordingly, the circumftance of men 
of confiderable bulk, and tolerably full habit, having lefs appe¬ 
tite, and taking in lefs food, than others of the fame bulk ufual- 
ly do, in my opinion may be afcribed to the weaknefs of the 
heart with refped to the extreme veflels: and, on the other 
hand, we find men of a moderate fize, and of a lean habit, take 
in very largely of food j which I think mufl be imputed to the 
force of the heart being in them, great, with refped to the 
refiftance of the extreme veflels. 

With regard to the balance between the heart and extreme 
veflels, we cannot fail to remark, that although the interruption 
or diminution of perfpiration is often owing to cold conftriding 
the veflels, and increafing their refiftance to the adion of the 
heart j yet it is at the fame time evident, that it frequently may be 
owing to the weaknefs of the heart not„pufhing the blood with 
due force towards the furface of the body, that this laft is ren¬ 
dered more liable to be aflfeded by cold. This difpofition to 
be affeded by cold may take place not only occafionally, as it 
may in moft perfons, but feemingly it fubfifts in fome through 
a great part of life, and therefore maybe confidered as di- 
ftinguifhing the different conditions and temperaments of 
men. 


Or all the differences occurring with refped to the diftribu- 
f$on of the blood, there is none more remarkable than that of 
the proportion of the quantity in the arteries and veins. It is 
now afcertained, that this is different at different periods of life, 
jfrom the difference occurring in certain circumftances o,f the 
arteries and veins at thofe different periods: for it is now 

known. 
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known, that the coats of the veins have a greater proportional 
denfity in young animals than in old; and therefore the refin¬ 
ance being greater in the veins at the one period than the other, 
lefs blood will be received into the veins, and more will be re¬ 
tained in the arteries. This difference of the quantities of 
blood in the arteries and veins manifeftly occurs in the ordina- 
ry progrefs of life: but it is alfb probable, that in fome per¬ 
fons the fame difference, to a certain degree, takes place through 
the whole courfe of life, and gives a conftant and confiderable 
difference in the temperaments of men, as I fhall mention more 
fully hereafter. 


Article IV. Of the different Proportion of Solid and Fluid in the 

Body. 


A fourth circumftance producing a difference of tempera¬ 
ment, is the different proportion of folid and fluid in different 
perfons. That this proportion varies at different periods of life ; 
that in young perfons the folids are lefs denfe and the number 
of veflels is greater j and that confequently the proportion of 
fluid to folid is greater in young perfons than in old, there can 
be no doubt: while, on the other hand, the quantity of folid is 
conftantly increafing, and the number of veflels diminilhing 
through the further courfe of life; fo that -thefe circumftances 
in old age are all of them entirely reverfed. Thefe conditions, 
therefore, are ever varying in the progrefs of life, and at the 
different periods of it, may be fuppofed to be fuited to the ceco- 
nomy : but, at the fame time, there arc circumftances which va- 
'Tysthis matter independent of age. 
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In the firft place, as we have already remarked that the den- 
fity of the Ample folid is determined by the ftate of the origi¬ 
nal ftamina, fo the conditions of the fyftem by which the change 
we have mentioned is produced, may be fuppofed in fome mea- 
fure to be determined by the fame circumftance. In confe- 
quence of this, the folids throughout the whole of life may be 
more denfe in proportion to the fize of the veflels ; fo that the 
proportion of fluid to folid, may be different in different per- 
fons of the fame age, and in this refped, throughout the whole 
of life give a difference in the temperaments of men. 

In examining this fubjedl, it is neceflary not only to take into 
view the quantity of folid and fluid compared together on the 
whole, but to confider alfo the manner in which they are applied 
to one another. As the folids are formed into hollow tubes or 
veflels, through which the fluids are in conflant motion, we muft 
confider to what degree the veflels are filled by the fluids mo¬ 
ving through them. 

In this view, it is evident that by the blood moving more 
flowly as it recedes farther from the heart, the veflels con¬ 
taining the red blood are conftantly ftretched or diftended 
in every dimenfion - beyond the fize they would aflume if no 
ftretching power ^as-applied to them;,and this is what may 
be called a' plethoric flate of the fyftem. Such a ftate is 
neceflary hot only to the evolution of the fyftem, and confe- 
quently during the growth of the body, but throughout the 
Jwhole of life it is requifite'to the action of the veflels and 
to the due tenfion and adlion of perhaps every fibre of the fy¬ 
ftem. This, however, may be different in different perfons at 
the fame period of life ; fo that the veflels may bfi ftjretrvhea 
more or lefs beyond their natural capacities. In infancy, the 
folids are lax and yielding, and the veflels can bear to be 

ftretched 
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ftretched more than they commonly are: but as from that period 
the deniity and refiftance of the i'olids are perpetually increafmg, 
fo the tenfion of the arterial fyfiem is conftantly approaching 
more and more to what it is able to bear, till at length the force 
of the heart can no longer extend the arteries at all, and a 
greater quantity of blood is thrown into the veins. In this 
condition matters remain through the reft of life; but at the 
fume time both kinds of veflels remain in a plethoric ftate. 

From this view of the fubjecl, it will appear that the human 
body, for the purpofes of health and the proper exercife of its 
functions, is conftantly in a plethoric ftate; but it is (till fup- 
pofed, that upon occafions it may be more or lefs fo, and 
may be to fuch an excels as to produce either a difeafe, or at 
leaft a ftrong tendency to difeafe. Indeed it is poflible, that 
throughout the whole of life, the quantity of blood, and confe- 
quently the fulnefs and tenlion of the veflels, may in fome per- 
fons be in a greater proportion than in others, and thereby have 
a lhare in diftinguifhing the temperaments of different men. 

This laft fuppofition has been univerfally admitted, and pro¬ 
bably is well founded, although I find it difficult to deter¬ 
mine certainly when it does really take pl^ace. It may perhaps 
in general be determined by the fulnefs of the pulfe, the appa¬ 
rent fize of the veflels on the furface of the body, the ruddinefs 
of the complexion, and the general fucculency of the habit. 
With refpedt, however, to the latter circumftance,' we are apt 
to be deceived by-our not being able in many cafes to difeem 
whether the plumpnefs of the body is owirig to the fulnefs of 
the blood-veflels, or to the quantity of oil in the adipofe mem- 
tuThe caufes of both are very much the fame 3 and it is 
only when tne fulnefs of the habit takes place to a confidcrrible 

degree 
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degree, that we can with any certainty afcribe it to obefity, ra¬ 
ther than to plethora or a fulnefs of the blood-veflels. 

This neceffarily leads me to take notice of the different ftate of 
the adipofe membrane, as giving a confiderable difference in the 
conftitutions of men. The different flates of the adipofe mem¬ 
brane are for the moft part abundantly obvious; and the effeds 
of obefity are often fufficiently obfervable : but upon what in¬ 
ternal ftate of the body, or upon what modification of the oeco- 
nomy, it always depends, is not eafily to be afeertained. It 
may be fuppofed in general to depend upon the quantity of 
nourifhment, and in particular upon the oily quality of the ali¬ 
ment taken into the body j but although it certainly does often, 
cater is paribus , depend upon tliefe, yet at the fame time we are 
certain it does not always depend upon thefe alone, and that in 
producing it many other circumflances may concur. 

It feems to me very poffible, that the aliment being given, the 
digeftive and afliinilating powers may often produce fluids more or 
lefs dilpofed to admit of a more or lefs ready feparation of oil, and 
confequently of its feceflion into the-adipofe membrane; or that, 
on the contrary, the fame powers' may produce fluids in a more 
faline ftate, and in which the oily parts are mixed in fuch a 
manner as to render them more ready to pafs off by the excre¬ 
tions. It is well knpwn, that an a&ive circulation which power¬ 
fully fupports the excretions, is alfo powerful in preventing the 
accumulation of oil in the adipofe membrane, and that this in¬ 
deed happens in many perfons without any affiftance of bodily 
cxercifc; blit we know alfo, that this accumulation of oil is e- 
fpecially prevented in thofe who take a great deal of fuch excr- 
cife ; becaufe this not only fupports and promotes the exerg tioffs", 
but gives occafion likewife to the conftant abforption of the 
3 oil 
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oil which had been before depofited in the adipofe mem¬ 
brane. 

Whether a condition in the mafs of blood dilpofing it to 
produce a copious ferofity, may not be a means of increafing the 
abforption of oil for the purpofe of involving an increafed acri¬ 
mony, I cannot pofitively determine j but this feems to be very 
probable, becaufe we find emaciation to be the confequence of a 
morbid acrimony prevailing in the fluids, as is evident in the 
cafes of feurvy, fyphilis, and cancer. 

To all thefe caules increafing or diminifliing the fulnefs of 
oil in the adipofe membrane, and which, in the cafes of obefity 
or leannefs, may allow us in general to judge of the ftate of the 
lyftem, and in particular of the Hate of the fluids, we muft add 
a confideration which relates to the fundion of particular parts. 
The fecretion of oil does not feem to me to be yet clearly ex¬ 
plained : but in general it may be fuppofed to depend upon 
a peculiar organization in the fecretory organ, or in the cellu¬ 
lar texture receiving it ; becaufe it manifeftly takes place in fome 
parts of the body more than in others. For example, it takes 
place in the omentum more than in |be mefentery ; and it is oft¬ 
en found in preternatural quantity, or in greater proportion,, 
in certain parts than in others : fo that we muft fuppofe it to be 
occafioned by fome peculiar circumftances of thofe parts; and 
may therefore prefume, that in the organs concerned in this bufi- 
nefs over the whole body, there is a peculiar conftitution which,, 
independent of all the others we have mentioned, has a great, 
fhare in giving that ftate of obefity or of leanneis which often, 
marks a difference in the temperaments of men. At the lame 
time, caufe of this is not yet well explained. 


Before 
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Before concluding this fubjed, it may be proper to obferve, 
that although a plethora or the fulnefs of the blood-vefiels, and 
©befity or fulnefs of the adipofe membrane, are very different cir- 
cumftances, yet it is probable, that the fulnefs of the adipofe mem¬ 
brane does always comprefs and diminifti the fize of the blood- 
veflels, and gives a plethora adfpatium, which has often the ef¬ 
fects of the plethora ad volumen : and I have frequently re¬ 
marked, that while perfons of a fat habit may require evacua¬ 
tions of blood, yet at the fame time they bear them worfe than 
perfons of a lean habit do. 


Article V. Of the State of the Nervous Power. 


A fifth circumftance that may ferve to diftinguilh the diffe¬ 
rent temperaments of men, is the different ftate of the nervous 
power. As we have already faid, that the motions of the hu¬ 
man body very generally begin in the motions of this power, 
and that the motions which commonly follow it, depend upon 
the exiftence and ftate of the finne poyrer in the other parts of 
the fyftem $ fo this power may he"honfidered as the prime mover 
in the animal ceconomy j.and therefore the different flakes of it 
muft unqueftionably hiiye a chief fhare in diftinguifhing the 
temperaments of 

Its effe&s, however, in this refpe<ft, have, till very lately, been 
very little taken notice of. The general do&rine of the tempe¬ 
raments, as depending upon the ftate of the moving powers, has 
indeed been delivered by feyeral writers 5 but there are none of 
them who have profecuted their inquiries fo farjjsjja-afccrfain 
thofe different ftates of the moving powers which may efpecially 
produce the difference of temperaments. I fhall now attempt 

1 this 
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this fubjed ; but, fully aware of the difficulties that attend it, I 
fhall fuggeft what I have to offer with a great deal of diffidence. 

The different ftates of the nervous fyftem may, I think, be 
referred to three heads ; according to the different Hate of its 
Senfibility, its Irritability, and its Strength. 

As the motions of the nervous fyftem are moft commonly 
excited by bodies a&ing upon the fentient parts ; fo I fhall be¬ 
gin with confidering the fenfibility of the fyftem. 


Of Senfibility. 

We have before defined fenfibility to be that condition of the 
living body, whereby it is capable of being afte&eid in a peculiar 
manner by the impulfe of other bodies on certain parts of its 
nervous fyftem; and which are therefore properly named its 
Sentient parts. 

The extent of thefe fentipnt parts, although perhaps it may 
not be yet entirely, is, however^ pretty fully-, afcertained; and 
that in general the fentient parts_ aife the nerves, and every 
part into the compofitioa o^whidj^.l^ves enters fo as to be 
expofed to the impulfe of oti^J^WSsT'/^e are not, however, 
concerned here in any <difj»irt^j' Vpffn this fubjedl^ having to 
confider only the degree of fenfibility that may be in common 
to the whole of the fentient parts, and how far that may he 
conftantly different in different perfoitt. _ 

In confidering tins, we can perceive pretty clearly that the 
Von. I. M fenfibility 
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fenfibility of perfons is different at the different periods of life ; 
and that it may be occafionally varied by the temperature of 
heat and cold applied, by the application of ftimulant or narco¬ 
tic powers, by the Rate of fleep and watching, and by fome 
other conditions of the body. All thefe caufes occafionally 
changing the ftate of fenfibility, may deferve much attention in 
pathology $ but I omit them here, and inquire only after thofe 
permanent flates that may give a different degree of fen¬ 
fibility to different men at the fame period of life, and mo¬ 
dify the operation of occafional caufes throughout the whole 
of it. 

In this inquiry, I fhall conlider fenfibility as it may depend 
either upon the ftate of the fentient extremities, or upon the 
ftate of the fenforium* 

With refped to the firft: In fo far as thefe extremities are 
the organs of peculiar fenfe, their fenfibility may appear diffe¬ 
rent according to the different ftate of the organ conveying and 
tranfmming the impulfes of external bodies to the proper fen- 
tient medullary extremities > and in this way the fenfibility of 
different organs may be very differenf in the fame perfon : but 
thefe differences we at prefent negleft, and inquire only into 
the different ftates of fenfibiKty in the proper fentient medulla¬ 
ry extremities; whip# may he in common to the whole of the 
fentient parts of the feme perfbn* but may be different in diffe¬ 
rent menu, 

Thi* difference may, I think, depend either upon the diffe¬ 
rent mobility of the nervous power, or upon the different de¬ 
gree of tenfion in the nervous extremities^ 
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I here prefume with fome confidence, that the motions oc¬ 
curring in the nervous fyftem are the motions of a fubtile ela- 
ftic fluid fbmehow conne&ed with their medullary fubflance ; 
and I fuppofe that this fluid may have its denfity and elaflicity 
in a certain proportion to one another, but this varyipg in dif¬ 
ferent perfons, and in the fame perfon at different periods of 
life. From hence it will follow, that as the elaflicity is greater 
with refped to the denfity, the mobility of the fluid will be 
greater, and the body in which it takes place will have a great¬ 
er degree of fenfibility; and, on the contrary, that a lefler 
fenfibility will refult from a greater denfity with refpedl to the 
elaflicity. 

That fuch a difference in the proportions of elaflicity and 
denfity does adlually take place, may be readily concluded from 
what happens in the courfe of life, where we can diftindly -per¬ 
ceive that the fenfibility is gradually diminifhing as the denfity of 
the fimple folid is increafing : and if, as we have faid above, the 
original fiamina give a different ftate of the denfity of the fimple 
folid in different perfons, and that proportionally through the 
whole of life, we fhali have no difficulty in fuppofing that the 
fame circumftance will give a difference in the proportional den¬ 
fity and elaflicity of the nervous fluid, and therefore a difference 
of its fenfibility. It is much in illuftration of all this, that the 
fenfibility is evidently lefs, according, as the ftrength of the fy¬ 
ftem following the denfity of the fimple folid is greater in dif¬ 
ferent perfons, as well as at the different periods of life. 

The difference of fenfibility may therefore depend upon the 
different condition of the nervous fluid inherent in the medul¬ 
lary fubflance: and diat it is liable to be in fuch different condi¬ 
tions, we learn'from the different caufes of the difference of fenfi¬ 
bility mentioned above } fome of which, fuch as narcotic powers, 
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or heat and cold, affedl the fenfibility of the nerves, even when 
entirely removed from all connexion with the other parts of 
the fyftem. 

A second circutnfiance determining the ftate of fenfibility, 
feems to be the degree of tenfion that is given to the extremi¬ 
ties of the medullary fibres in all the feveral organs of fenfe. 
To explain this, I fuppofe that the motion of the nervous fluid 
is an ofcillatory motion in an elaftic fluid, and that the moft 
part of impreffions made upon the organs of fenfe are made by 
. the impulfes of the ofcillatory motions of other elaftic fluids j 
and if all this be juft, it will be evident that the motions excited 
in the nerves by impulfes upon their extremities, will be more or 
lefs confiderable according as thefe extremities are under a great¬ 
er or lefler degree of tenfion. For giving this neceflary ten¬ 
fion, nature feems to have provided, by diftributing a very co¬ 
pious ramification of blood-veflels among the medullary fibres 
that are properly the fenforium in every organ of fenfe. It is 
nowhere more remarkable than in the retina of the eye j and 
that the tenfion of the blood-veflels muft give a tenfion to the 
medullary fibres thus intermixed and, coherent with them, is 
fufficiently probable. That the tnereaied tenfion of the blood- 
veflels has an effed in incraafing tiie fenfibility of the eye, is, 
well known from many cafes of ophthalmia, or, as I may other- 
wife exprefs it, in blood into the veflels of 

the eye* of the retina is increafed to a 

prodigious degree.^ The ■ jteji&afed fenfibility both of the eye 
and ear that coaimdaly attends phrenitis, » readily, explained 
in the feme manner; and lome other illuftrations might be gi¬ 
ven to the fame purpofe. 

I had a ca& in which the Feeling of a hahu was loft ; and it 

5- was. 
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was afterwards clearly perceived, that the iofs of feeling was 
owing to a palfy of the brachial artery, whole pulfations gra¬ 
dually ceafed from the wrift to the arm-pit ; whence I judged, 
that the lols of feeling was to be imputed to the want of blood 
and tenlion in the papillae of the ikin, into each of which we 
know a branch of an artery enters. 

It will appear, therefore, that the fenlibility of the extremi¬ 
ties of the nerves depends in fome meafure on the degree oF 
tenlion given to them by the blood-veflels conftantly intermixed 
with them: and as we have laid, that the conftitutions of men 
are different by the difference of their plethoric Hate; fo the 
difference of their fenlibility may be merely on this account 
greater or lefs. 

It has been already obferved, that the conllitution of the ner¬ 
vous fluid correfponds in fome meafure with the other marks, 
of ftrength or weaknefs in the fyltem j and this I fuppofe to 
take place in every perfon through the whole of life, and there¬ 
fore to afford a proof of its depending on the Hate of denlity 
in the nervous fluid.. 

Before difmifling the fubjeft, I think it neceffary to ex¬ 
plain a cafe of occalionally increafed fenlibility that may occur 
in any perfon or at any period of li|e.. It is the increafe of fen¬ 
libility on occafion. of any 1 unuflial'natejreafe. of debility. In or¬ 
der to account for this, we fupp^ the* whole Of the nerves, or 
the whole of the medullary fubftance of the nervous fyflern, to* 
be every where pervaded with the fubtiffc elaliic fluid; above 
mentioned ; and that this elaftic fluid will always bring itsVfeve- 
ral parts to a balance with one another, , fo as to. become, of the 
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fame denfity in every part. At the fame time it is highly pro¬ 
bable, that in the brain, -as being the principal feat of this fy- 
ftem, and to which all the other parts are in fome meafure united, 
there is a common centre of motion and power j from whence, 
in confequence of certain circumftances, the nervous fluid is de¬ 
termined with greater force, and perhaps in larger quantity, 
into fome parts than into others. This is what I would term 
the A<ftion or Energy of the Brain ; and it is particularly evi¬ 
dent in the operations of the nervous power in the cafe of vo¬ 
luntary motions. It is moft probably a certain degree of this 
energy which conftantly fupports the fulnefs in every part of 
the nervous fyftem; and it is alfo pretty plainly this which fup¬ 
ports the inherent power in the moving fibres. Indeed it is 
equally probable, that the fame energy fupports the fulnefs and 
denfity of the nervous fluid in the fentient extremities. And 
from all this, it appears to me that we may readily underftand 
why the weakened energy of the brain, as not fupporting the 
ufual denfity in the fentient extremities, ftiould produce a 
greater degree of mobility, and confequently of fenfibility. 

It is in this manner I would endeavour to account for the 
increafed fenfibility accompanying ;fo many cafes of debility : 
but it is to be obferved, that in certain cafes this weakening of 
the denfity of the nervous fluid in the fentient extremities may 
go to excefs, and deftroy fenfibility and fenfe altogether. 

This do£rine of the energy of the brain being, in a ftate of 
health, conftantly extended every where to the fentient as well 
as to the moving extremities of the nerves, may be illuftrated 
from remarking, that when, upon any occafion, the energy of 
the brain is. gradually failing, the efteds of this every where 
appear from the lofs of fenfe and motion, happening firft in the 

5 parts 
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parts moft diftant from the brain, while they are found to fub- 
lift longer in thefe parts which are nearer to it. 

We have thus conlidered the Hate of fenfibility as depending 
upon the ftate of the fentient extremities: but I have mentitm* 
ed that it may alfo depend upon the ftate of the fenforium com¬ 
mune } and which, therefore, now requires our attention. 

Before entering particularly upon this, it may be ftated as a 
queftion, Whether the ftate of the nervous cords tranfmitting mo¬ 
tions from the extremities to the fenforium, may not affed the 
fenfibility of the fyftem? And on this fubjed it might be fuppofed, 
that the ftate of the membranes inveloping the nervous fibres in 
their courfe, as well as the ftate of the cellular texture and blood- 
veflels laid in thefe invelopements, and feemingly every where 
interpofed between the feveral nervous cords, fhould, according 
to the different circumftances of thefe interpofed parts, render 
the conveyance of the motions of the nervous fluid from the 
extremities to the fenforium more or lefs free and forcible. It 
is indeed fufficiently probable, that the ftate of thefe circum¬ 
ftances may have effeds in this matter > but we hardly know 
the cafes in which they operate, ,and ftill lefs how far thefe cir~ 
eumftances are permanently different in different men.. 

Supposing, however, the motions propagated from the extre¬ 
mities to the fenforium to be quite unaffeded in the courfe of the 
nerves, our queftion then muft be, How far the effeds of thefe 
motions in producing a fenfetion are affeded by the ftate of the 
fenforium itfelf ? With regard to this queftion, it- may, in the firft 
place, be prefumed. that the conftitution of the nervous-fluid, with, 
refped to denfity andelafticity, will be the feme in the fenforium 
as in the extremities - 9 and therefore, fo far as it depends upon: 
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tilts confHtution, the fendbility will be of the fame degree in the 
one as in the other. It is likewife equally probable, that a cer¬ 
tain degree of tendon in the medullary fubftance of the brain 
-given to it by the fulnefs of the blood-veflels there, will alfo 
have the fame effeds on fenfibility as I have alleged in the cafe 
-ofthe extremities. 

As, however, the date of tendon in the veilels of the brain may, 
upon certain occadons, be greater than in the fentient extremi¬ 
ties of the nerves ; fo this date of the fenforium may be a 
•caufe of greater fendbility, while the force of the motions 
propagated from the fentient extremities remain the fame as 
’ before. 

Nothing indeed is more evident than that the energy of the 
"brain, that is, its adion in determining the nervous power into 
the red of the fydem, depends very much upon the fulnefs and 
tendon of its blood-vedels ; and it is therefore to me probable, 
that the degree of fendbility in the fenforium will in fomemea- 
fure depend upon the fame circumdance. It may perhaps be dart¬ 
ed as an objedion to this, that a certain excefs of fulnefs in the 
blood-vedels of the brain, feems to have th'e effed of dedroying 
fenfe altogether j and that any preternatural fulnefs might have, 
in fome meafure, theefied of impairing the fendbility of the fen¬ 
forium. The drd part of this is indeed true; and I dare not af- 
fert that a certain degree of fulnefs may not render the motions 
of the nervous power lefs free, and thereby impair the fendbility 
of the fenforium: But dill this ’will not dedroy the opinion other- 
wife fo well fupported, that while the motion of the nervous 
power remains in a certain meafUre free, a certain degree of 
fulnefs is necedary to the energy of the brain, and therefore 
that a certain degree of it may increafe fendbility . 
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We have thus found, that fenfibility, fo far as it depend! up¬ 
on the conftitntion of the nerves and nervous fluids will be the 
fame in the fenforium as in the fentient extremities. We hate 
likewife found, that an increafe of the fenfibility of the fyftem* 
may arife from an increafe of tenfion in the blood-veflels of the 
brain, as manifeflly happens in the cafe of phrenitis and fome 
other difeafes: and there is yet to be mentioned a Hate of the 
fenforium, which, in another refped, affeds the fenfibility of 
the fyflem. 

> 

Every body knows that the moft part of fenfations arifing 
in the fenforium are accompanied with what is called a Reflex 
Senfation, that is, a fenfe of agreeable or difagreeable in the 
iimple fenfation$ and the circumftances of this have a great 
(hare in determining the effeds of the fenfation upon the fyflem. 
This I take to be entirely a fundion of the fenforium, which, 
according to its different conditions, is fitted to increafe or di- 
minifh the ftate of reflex fenfation. That the condition of the 
fenforium is upon different occafions different in the fame per- 
fon, is fufficiently obvious j and it appears to me no lefs obvious, 
that however it may be varied on different occafions, there is 
a charader or tone in thefe refpeds runs throughout the whole 
of life, and is a circumftance very much diftinguifhing the dif¬ 
ferent temperaments of men. is indeed difficult to afcertain 
the condition of the fenforium that difpofes it to have agree¬ 
able or difagreeable fenfations more or lefs readily, or in diffe¬ 
rent degrees excited in it j but though this cannot be done, yet 
it is very proper to mention it as modifying the fenfibility 
of the fyflem, and therefore of great influence in the pathology 
of phyfic, and in diftinguifhing the moral chafaders of men. 

Vor,. I. N Having 
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Having now treated of the fenfibility of the nervous fyftem, 
Ifhall proceed, in the next place, to confiderits irritability; 
which may have a great fliare in diftinguifhing the tempera- 
ments of men. 

The general idea of irritability has been already mentioned; 
'and we have likewife obferved, that this property belongs only 
to certain fibres of a peculiar ftru&ure and conformation fit¬ 
ting them for this purpofe. 


Of Irritability. 


In what I am to offer upon this fubjeCt, I abftraCl entirely 
from the force with which the contractions of moving fibres 
may be performed, which by fome may be comprehended un¬ 
der the title of Irritability: but at prefent I confider only 
the readinefs or facility with which the contractions of moving 
fibres are excited. It is very probable that certain circum¬ 
stances of this conformation may be fo different in different 
cafes, as to give different degrees of irritability*j but both o£ 
the general ftruCture, and of the varieties of it which may occur, 
in particular cafes, I am entirely ignorant. 

Our late phyfiologifts have fttppofed that there is a degree of 
greater irritability ini certain mufcles and moving fibres than in, 
others; and particularly,; that it is greater in thole of the heart* 
the alimentary canal, ,and diaphragm, than in thofe of the other, 
parts of the body. But whether this be owing to any peculiarity, 
in the ftrudure of the fibres in thofe more irritable parts, or 
merely to the power of habit, which by repetition feems to give a 
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greater irritability to every fibre of the fyftera, may be juftly a 
queftion. It does not appear to me that we have evidence of any 
peculiar ftruCture in the fibres of the heart, or other fuppofed more 
irritable parts ; and at the fame time, as we know them to be 
moil conftantly under the moft frequent repetition of their con¬ 
tractions, I am perfuaded that their feemingly greater irritabili¬ 
ty, or rather the perfiftency of their irritability, is owing en¬ 
tirely to the power of habit. 

Presuming, therefore, that we do not know the circum- 
ftances of the moving fibres themfelves, which might give them 
in certain cafes a greater degree of irritability, we muft feek for 
the caufes of this in fome general circumftances of the fyftem. 
On this fubjeCt, the moft obvious conjecture is, that the irrita¬ 
bility of the moving fibres depends upon the fame caufes 
with the fcnfibility of the fyftem. Many obfervations prove 
that tliefe two qualities or conditions are commonly in the 
fame degree in many perfons j and it is probable that the lef- 
fer denfity of the nervous power, which renders it more move¬ 
able in the organs of fenfe, may alio render it fuch in the or¬ 
gans of motion, it feems to happen accordingly in young per¬ 
fons, in the female fex, and in all perfons naturally or occa- 
fionally weak. 

This leads to the fuppofition that irritability and fcnfibility are 
in the fame degree, and depend upon the like caufes in every per- 
fon: and as the contractions of moving fibres produced feem 
to be commonly in proportion to the irritatiort applied, which 
is fo often a certain fenfation fo it might be fuppofed that a 
general irritability being given, the ftate of it with regard to 
particular contractions might be negledted, and thefe contrac¬ 
tions be referred entirely to the ftate of fenfibility. 
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Thi§ certainly may be judged to -be often the cafe: but it 
appears to me that we muft not fuppofe it in all cafes; becaufe it 
*feems evident that fenfibility and irritability are not always in 
the fame condition in the fame perfon. I conclude this from 
obferving that thefe two qualities are often under different laws. 
With refpedt to fenfibility, it is well known that the force of 
impreflions in exciting fenfation is by repetition conftantly di- 
minifhed $ whereas, by a like repetition of motions, the readi- 
nefs with which thefe motions are repeated, or what may be 
called the irritability of the parts, is as conftantly increafed. 
Thus, in certain cafes where motions are frequently repeated 
by the application of the fame imprellion, fometimes the one of 
the laws mentioned takes place and fometimes the other j fo 
that fometimes to produce a repetition of the fame motion, the 
force of the imprellion employed muft be conftantly increafed j 
and in other cafes the motion may be repeated though the force 
of the imprellion be conftantly diminilhed. Thefe are cafes 
with which phyficians are well acquainted j but in what cir- 
cumftances the one or the other law takes place, I cannot, cer¬ 
tainly determine. 

However that may be, the whole of thefe phenomena feem 
to me to Ihow, that the fenfibility and irritability, either in the 
whole of the fyftem or in particular parts of it, may, on cer¬ 
tain occafions, be in different conditions j and of what extent 
this confideration is in the animal ceconomy, muft be well 
known to every perlbn who Has. ftudied the powers of habit. 

Besides thefe caufes of a difference of irritability, another con¬ 
dition may be mentioned m which the irritability is affe&ed by 
other circumftances than the general ftate of the nervous fyftem j 
and therefore may be independent of the ftate of fenfibility in 
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the fame.perfon. Although we cannot affign the ftate of the 
mufcular fibre itfelf which gives it its peculiar ftate of irritabili¬ 
ty ; yet in the whole of a mufcle, and perhaps in every col¬ 
led ion of moving fibres, there feems to be a circumftance which 
has a confiderable effed.- 

We plainly perceive, that a certain degree of tenfion in its 
fibres, is neceflary to the proper adion of every muicle ; or at 
leaft it will be readily allowed, that a certain tenfion is necefla¬ 
ry to produce the vigorous adion of any of thefe organs : and 
phyfiologifts have obferved the means employed both by nature 
and art to give this neceflary tenfion. Befides the extenfion of 
mufcles in their whole length, which in many cafes- may be 
more or lefs, it appears to be alfo neceflary that every particu¬ 
lar portion of their fibres fliould be kept in fome meafure in an 
extended ftate. This 1 fuppofe to be done by means of arteries 
being every where intermixed with the moving fibres, in fuch a 
manner as to lie acrofs the length of thefe fibres, and thereby 
ncceflarily, by their conftant fulnefs and occafional diftenfion, 
extend to the fibres that pafs over them. 

The theories which were formerly offered to explain the pur- 
pofe of nature in intermixing fo many blood-veflels with the 
moving fibres-, are now generally exploded ; and the only theory 
which feems to be at prefent tenable, is, that it is the purpofe of 
nature to give thereby heat and tenfion to the moving fibres. 
This proviiion of nature is neceflary upon the footingl have juft 
now endeavoured to point out; and it will at the fame time appear 
probable, that a certain degree of tenfion will not onlygrve vigour,, 
but alfo a greater degree of irritability to mufcular fibres ; fo 
that the greater or lefs fulnefs of the arteries may give a ftate 
of irritability independent of the ftate of fenfibility in the fyfi. 
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tem; as feeras evidently to take place in all thofe cafes of ple¬ 
thora which we can diftinguifh from obefity. 

Having thus confidered irritability as properly refiding in 
the moving fibres or living folids alone r and having confidered its 
various ftates in thefe, 1 judge it neceflary now to take a larger 
view of the fubjed, and, under the term Irritability, to com¬ 
prehend the fiate of thofe motions which, beginning in the fen¬ 
forium, are direded from thence along the nerves to the feve- 
ral moving fibres, and are very generally the beginning of all 
the motions which take place in the mufcular or moving fibres 
of the body. The degree of facility or readinefs, more or lefs, 
with which thefe motions beginning in the fenforium are excited, 
I would term the Irritability of the Brain or Senforiutn $ and 
this we are now to confider farther. 

This beginning of motion in the fenforium is moft remarkable 
in thofe cafes in which it is accompanied with, or appears to be 
excited hy, volition. Except, indeed, in thofe cafes, phyfiolo- 
gifts have commonly confidered the brain as an inert and pafi- 
five organ, having no motions taking place in it, but in propor¬ 
tion to the imputfes proceeding fiom the fentient portions of 
the nerves, and the fenfations arifing from thence. 1 am, how¬ 
ever, difpofed to believe, that in confequence of the impulfes 
very conftantly proceeding from the fentient portions of the 
nerves, and even independent of any fenfation arifing at the 
fame time, there is a new power and force of motion excited in 
the brain, and from thence very confiantly direded into every 
part of the nervous fyftem. This is what l have called the 
Energy of the Brain ; and have alleged, that not only in confe- 
quence of fenfation and volition, but, without either of thefe, 
£h confequence of certain other impulfes, this energy is mani- 
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feftly exerted, and excites, with more or lefs force, the contrac¬ 
tions of moving fibres j and farther, that from the impulfes very 
eonftantly proceeding from the fentient parts, though producing 
neither fenfation or volition, the fame energy is excited and ex¬ 
erted fo as to fupport the fulnefs both of the fentient nerves 
and of the inherent power of the moving fibres. From all this 
it will He underftood, that under the title of the Irritability of 
the Brain, I comprehend the greater or lefler degree of readi- 
nefs with which the energy of the brain is exerted in all its* 
various operations upon the moving fibres- 

Having thus explained my idea of the irritability of the 
brain, I proceed to confider its various ftates : and, in the firft 
place, in thofe cafes in which the beginning of the motion is 
either accompanied with, or is produced by, volition j which 
are always the cafes 1110ft diftin&ly obfervable- 

Volition arifes in two ways : Firft, when fenfations arifing 
either without, or with very little, reflex fenfation, give occaiion 
to the exercife of the judgment in marking their various rela¬ 
tions, and their confequent fitnels or unfitnefs for human affairs, 
they thereby give occaiion to various defires, and therefore to 
volitions for producing thofe motions of the body that are flut¬ 
ed to the ends defired. Thefe volitions may be more or lefs 
powerfully excited, according to the operation of the intellec¬ 
tual powers in marking the fitnels or unfitnefs of things : and a 
different ftate of thefe powers, and a quicker or flower percep¬ 
tion of relations, certainly diftinguilhes the temperaments of men. 
We know little, however, of the phyfical caufes of this $ and it 
is feldom that the difference of the intellectual powers gives 
fiich a difference of temperament as may particularly affeCt the 
phyfical ftate of the human body, and thereby the operation of 

medicines*. 
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medicines. We therefore omit the further confideration of the 
irritability that may take place in the volitions arifing from in- 
telledual operations ; and this the more efpecially, becaufe 1 be¬ 
lieve it is never difcernible excepting when the intelledual conclu- 
fion excites a confiderable degree of reflex fenfation ; and when, 
therefore, the irritability is in the fame condition with that we 
are now to mention in the fecond place. 

A second cafe of volition excited, and exciting, is, when the 
fenfations, either altogether without, or with very little, intel¬ 
ledual operation attending them, produce thefe various modes 
of volition which we diftinguifli by the names of Appetite, Pro- 
penfities, and Emotions or Paflions. With refped to the two 
firft, we believe that the volition and the motions produced by 
it are always exadly in proportion to the ftimulus applied to the 
particular parts, from which the propenfity or appetite arifes; 
and I cannot clearly perceive that, in modifying this, the irri¬ 
tability of the brain has any fhare. 

It is only in the cafe of emotions or paflions, that is, the modes 
of defire and averfion of the ftronger kinds, that we can fufped a 
different degree of the irritability of the fenforium to take place. 
Mankind very generally fuppofe in different men a different degree 
of irritability in this refped : and as the whole of the motions 
here concerned are in the fenforium itfelf, the irritability muft 
likewife be efpecially there. I entertain indeed no doubt that 
fuch an irritability takes place >.but fo far, however, as 1 can per¬ 
ceive, fuch irritability muff: depend upon the fame caufes as the 
fenfibility of the fenforium with refped to theprodudion of re¬ 
flex fenfations. To this purpofe, we muft remark, that in pro¬ 
portion as fenfations are agreeable or difagreeable, they muft 
excite defire or averfion in different degrees; and therefore ihe 
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irritability of the brain in proportion to thefe; and as it de¬ 
pends upon the fame caufes, fe it muft be exactly in proportion 
to the fenfibility in producing- reflex fenfations. The whole, 
however, is involved in the fame obfcurity and difficulty as the 
peculiar cafe of the fenfibility of the fenforium; fo that I fliall 
profecute the confideration of it no further here ; although we 
cannot altogether quit the fubjed without taking notice of a 
curious queftion that occurs relpe&ing it. 

It has been already obferved, that fenfibility and irritability 
do in feme refpe&s follow different laws, while by repetition, 
the former is diminilhed and the latter, is increafed. We have 
alfo faid, that there may be a different condition of thefe 
two faculties, fo that there may be an increafe of irritability 
independent of fenfibility; and if this is n anifeft in particular 
organs, it may alfo be fuppofed to take place in the fenforium. 
I think it truly does fo; and that upon many occafions the irri¬ 
tability of the brain, is independent of its fenfibility with refped 
to reflex fenfation. 


Of Strength and Weahnefs. 

♦ 

Another circumftance of .the nervous fyftem meriting at¬ 
tention, as diftinguifhing the temperaments of men, is the 
ftrength of the body, always, in my opinion, depending on the 
ftate of the nervous fyftem. The ftrength of the body appear* 
always to confift in the force of contra&ion of the mufcu- 
lar or moving fibres. Thefe, in the living body, are cohftant- 
ly poflefled of a vis inftta , or inherent power , by which they 
have a continual tendency to contrad and dimmiih their length ; 
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and the force of this power in different perfons, may be con¬ 
sidered as giving more or lefs of ftrength to the fyftem. It 
may be difficult to fay what this depends upon, although pro¬ 
bably it depends upon the circumftance of the mufcular fibre, 
fo much connected with the other parts of the nervous fyftem, 
being fitted to receive and retain a large portion*of the nervous 
fluid, which, as an elaftic, muft have a continual tendency to con- 
trad! itfelf, and the fibre in which it is inherent; and the force 
of this contraction will probably be according to the dcnfity of 
the fluid which gives the inherent power. If I am right in fup- 
pofing the ftatc of the Ample folid to modify the flatc of the me¬ 
dullary fibre, this laft will contain a denfer fluid; as we com¬ 
monly find the inherent power in the medullary mufcular fibre 
to correfpond with the denfer ftate of the Ample folid. 

This ftrength bf the inherent power, therefore, is one foun¬ 
dation for the ftrength of the fyftem; but the contraction of 
mufcular fibres does commonly, perhaps always, depend upon a. 
vis nervea derived from the brain. This is efpecially evident in. 
all the cafes of voluntary motion; which being always an a&ion 
of the brain, there feems to be a motion excited there, that is 
determined with more force, and perhaps in greater quantity, 
along the nerves into the mufcular fibres. In thefe cafes of vo¬ 
luntary motions, the force with which this power is exerted is 
regulated by the will, and therefore in various degrees, but can¬ 
not be exerted 'syith the fame degree of force in every different 
perfon; and thofe in which it can be exerted with greater force 
than In others, are confldered as the ftronger perfons. 

Upon this fubjeCl it may be fairly concluded, that the ftrength 
will always depend upon the force with which the energy of the 
brain can be exerted ; for although that may, according to the 
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will, be in very various degrees of force, it may be fuppofed that 
a volition being given, the energy of the brain may be more 
ftrongly exerted in one perfon than in another 5 and therefore 
the Hate of this energy, with the Rate of the inherent power, 
will determine the ftrength of every fyftem: or, as I think it 
may be fhown that the Rate of the inherent power depends alfo 
upon vue energy of the brain 5 lo this alone may be conffdered 
as de. aining the Rrength of every fyflem. 

■ Vr.L rneftion, however, upon this ariling, is, What gives a 
ftlonger energy of the brain in one perfon than in another? 
The anfwer is, that it probably depends upon the Rate of the 
medullary fibre containing a nervous fluid of greater denfi- 
ty in one perfon than in another. Indeed it is rendered very 
probable by this, that in certain difeafes of the brain, as in ma¬ 
nia, the Rrength of the fyflem is commonly increafed to an un¬ 
common degree; while at the fame time we find a great change 
to have happened in the medullary fubftance of the brain, by its 
becoming of a more denfe fiibftance than ufual. 

Having thus explained the caufe of Rrength in general, it is 
ncceflary further to explain how, agreeable to thefe principles, 
the Hate of .ftrength comes to differ in a confiderable degree at 
the different periods of life. 

That from the beginning of life to a certain period, the 
ftrength of the body fliould be conftantly increafing, will be 
readily explained by the increafing denfity of the Ample folid, 
and with that the denfity of the nervous fluid in the medullary 
fibre. 
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This, however, has its limited period; for although the 
denfity of the folid is dill confiderable, and even going on to 
increafe, yet the ftrength of the fyftem does not increafe beyond 
a certain degree; and, on the contrary, is from a certain period 
conftantly declining. 

This remains to be explained; and may be attempted in the 
following manner. We have faid that the nervous fluid has the 
properties of elafticity and denfity combined in a certain pro¬ 
portion ; but that this proportion is conftantly varying in the 
courfc of life. In the beginning, the elafticity is great in pro¬ 
portion to the denfity; but while the caufe of any increafe of 
elafticity is not known, the increafe of denfity, from what we 
have faid before, is evident and certain; and accordingly with 
that the ftrength of the iyftem is conftantly increafing. If, 
however, at a certain period it lhall happen, that the denfity ihall 
he increafed to fuch a degree that it is not moveable by the fame- 
impreflions on its elafticity as 1 are neceflary to excite a ftrong. 
vibration, the ftrength of the fyftem can increafe no further; 
and, on the contrary, according as the denfity is conftantly 
increafing, the force of the energy of the brain mull be per¬ 
petually diminilhing, and with that'the ftrength of’the fyftem 
continually declining. 

This is agreeable to the phenomena. In the beginning of 
life, fenfibility depending upon the mobility of the nervous 
fluid, is confiderable; but as life advances, it is conftantly dimi- 
niftiing, whilft the ftrength of the fyftem is ftill increafing: and 
after a certain period, while both the elafticity is farther dimi- 
niftied and the denfity farther increafed, the ftrength that can 
be exerted muft be continually declining. 
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This perhaps may be illuftrated by Tome other confiderations. 
In the beginning of life, the force of the heart is ftrong with 
refped to the fvftem of arteries; and the latter accordingly be¬ 
come ftretched out, and the body grows in bulk. This, how¬ 
ever, we know, by the increafing denfity of the arteries, goes 
on more and more ilowly till it Hops altogether. 

Whilst the force of the heart is conftantly filling and 
diftcnding the arterial fyftem, we may fuppofe the elafti- 
fcity of the nervous fluid to be fupported in every part of 
the fyftem ; and while the denfity is at the fame time increa- 
fing, the ftrength of the body, by the tenfion and fulnefs of the 
arteries, will be fupported and increafed, as we have explained, 
above. 

But we have alfo obferved above, that the exertion of the 
energy of the brain requires the fulnefs and tenfion of the veflels 
of that organ ; and that its energy will be fupported and increa¬ 
fed by the general fulnefs of the arterial lyftem. The increa¬ 
fing fulnefs of this, however, has its limits both from the denfity 
of the arteries becoming too great for the force of the heart, 
and from the refiftance of the veins becoming gradually dimi- 
niflied. To explain this latter circumftance, we muft remark,. 
that, from the experiments of Sir Clifton Wintringiiam, it 
appears, that in the beginning of life, the denfity of the coats of 
the veins, and confequently their refiftance to the reception of 
blood from the arteries, is proportionally greater with refped to 
that of the arteries, in young animals than in thofe that are older: 
but the denfity of the arteries, by the iuftion of the heart diftending , 
and prefiing them, is conftantly increafing j while the. jappae power 
not being applied to the veins, their denfity is not proportionally , 
increafed. From this it muft happen, that the denfity of the arte¬ 
ries- 
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ries conftantly increafing will come at length to be proportionally 
greater than that of the veins, and confequently throw a great¬ 
er proportion of blood into the latter and after a certain pe¬ 
riod, the denfity of the arteries Hill increafing and throwing a 
greater proportion of blood into the veins, the fulnefs of the 
arteries themfelves will no longer increafe, but will rather be 

further diminiflied. As we have, however, faid above, that the 

* 

vigour of the fyftem depends much upon the fulnefs of the ar¬ 
terial fyftem, fo, as foon as this laft ceafes, the former can go on 
no longer to increafe, and will be rather gradually diminifliing.* 

Here, therefore, is another caufe of a period being put to 
the increafing vigour of the fyftem, and at the fame time a 
caufe afligned of its thereafter conftantly declining. It is fuffi- 
ciently probable, that both thefe caufes take place together at 
the fame time of life j and. with great reafon it may be fuppofed 
to be nearly at the age of thirty-five. 

The whole of this fubjedt might be further illuftrated, by 
ihowing that the phenomena, in the decline of life and in old 
age, may be explained upon the principles we have laid down ■, 
but I have not room for fuch difcuflions in this work. 

I have now confidered, under five heads, the chief circum- 
ftances of the animal oeconomy, and have endeavoured to point 
out the different conditions in which thefe may upon different 
occafions be found: and in attempting to aflign the caufes of 
|hefe conditions, I have Ihown in what manner, and upon what 
Occafions, they may be different in different perfons. 


Of 
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Of Particular Temperaments. 


It has# thus been my endeavour to lay lome foundation for 
diftinguifhing the temperaments of men : but thele tempera¬ 
ments, as has been already obferved, are not to be diftinguilhed 
by attending to any one of thefe chief circumftances alone; for 
the Rate of any of thefe is commonly combined with a particu¬ 
lar ftate of all the others ; and it is only by a combination 
of the particular ftates of the chief circumftances in the fame 
perfon, that the temperaments are to be properly diftinguilhed. 
To explain this, we prefume, that in any one perlon a particu¬ 
lar ftate of the limple folid is pretty conftantly combined with 
a particular ftate of the fluids, with a particular ftate of the di- 
ftribution and proportion of thefe^ and all thefe with a particu¬ 
lar ftate of the nervous fyftem ; and as fuch a combination may 
be formed in another perfon, but confifting in a difference of 
the particular ftates of each of the chief circumftances, this will 
give a different temperament in thele two perfons. So far 
therefore as we can find fuch combinations to be fteadily form¬ 
ed in any particular perfon, we lhall be able to alfign his parti¬ 
cular temperament. 

It muft, however, be acknowledged to be uncertain, how far 
certain ftates of the chief circumftances of the {economy are.- 
fteadily conneded together, and therefore how far we can ex¬ 
tend our dodrine of temperaments to a great number pf diffe¬ 
rent men; but at the fame time, it is only by prtfuming upon 
a certain fteadinefs of thefe combinations, that we can go any 
length in explaining the difference of temperament. 

5 Tee 
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The ancients very early eftablifhed a diftin&ion of tempera¬ 
ments, which the fchools of phyfic have almoft univerfally 
adopted ever fince, and appears to me to be founded in obfer- 
vation. I am very much of opinion, that we can perceive a 
combination of a particular ftate of the chief circumftances of 
the ceconomy to take place very fteadily in certain perfons, and 
thereby to form at lead two of the temperaments afligned by 
the ancients. Accordingly, the circumftances in which thefe two 
temperaments feem to confift, we fliall now endeavour to explain; 
and I ftiall hereafter confider how much farther we may proceed. 

In doing this, it will be proper, in the firft place, to mark out 
the feveral external appearances that concur in the fame per- 
fon ; and from which concurrence taking place in many diffe¬ 
rent perfons, we are led to prefume in thefe, one and the fame 
combination or temperament. 


' One to be particularly mentioned, is that temperament which 
the ancients, and which phyficians at all times fince, have di- 
ftinguifhed by the appellation of the Sanguine. In this, the ex¬ 
ternal appearances are the following. The hair foft, and never 
much curled, is of a pale colour, or from;thence pafling through 
different {hades to a red; the is fmooth and white; the 


■complexion ruddy; 


'TtyWi- 

body foft and plump j alter tine $*eriqd of manhood, difpofed to 
obefity, and at all times readily fweating upon exercife; the 
ffrength of the whote i4 b6dy is moderate'; and the mind fenfible, 
irritable, cheerful, and unfteady. 


blue; the habit of the 


Before going further, it is necefiary to obferve,that as no exatft 
meafure can be had of the different degrees in which the qualities 
we are tb mention .take place, 1 fuppofe a middle ftate very nearly 

afcertained 
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afcertained by obfervation j and I am unable to give any other 
meafure of qualities than merely by marking them as below or 
above the middle Rate. 

Upon this footing, I would explain the fanguine tempe¬ 
rament as confiding in the following date of the feveral 
chief circumdances of the ceconomy. I fuppofe the Ample fo- 
lids to be lax ; the mafs of blood to be of a moderate confid¬ 
ence ; the red globules and lerum to be in large proportion ; 
and the ferofity to be of moderate acrimony. I prefume the 
heart to be a&ive, and rather drong with refpedt to the fydem 
of blood-veflels; the quantity of blood in the arteries large 
with refped to that in the veins; and the quantity of fiuids in 
the whole body large in proportion to the quantity of folid; 
the date of the nervous fydem to be fenfible and irritable, but 
in every date readily changeable. This temperament is mod 
exquifite from the time of puberty to that of manhood; but 
continues its character in fome meafure throughout the whole 
of life. This temperament is liable to hemorrhagy, inflamma¬ 
tion,. and hyderia j and with the ancients made the temperament 
turn catidum et bumidum. 

The other temperament didinguiflied by the ancients, which 
I can chara&erife mod didijfidl^iB^.gxplain mod clearly, is 
that which has been very conftantly named the Melancholic. 
In this, the external appearances arc;'the following. The hair 
is hard, black, and curled; the flcjn is co&rfer, and of a dun co¬ 
lour, with a correfponding complexion $ the eyes very con* 
dantly black; the habit of the body rather hard and meagre j 
the drength confiderable; the mind flow, dtipoied to gravity, 
caution, and timidity, with little fen Ability or irritability, but 
tenacious of all emotions once excited, and therefore of great 

Vol. I. . P fleadinefs. 
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fteadinefs. In this temperament, I judge the Ample folids to 
be firm and denfe; the mafs of blood to be of a thicker conflu¬ 
ence ; the gluten abundant; the red globules and ferum in mo¬ 
derate quantity, and the ferofity more acrid ; the heart rather 
torpid, but ftrong; the quantity of blood in the veins large 
with refped to that of the arteries ; and the quantity of fluids 
in the whole fyftem moderate in proportion to the folids; the 
ftate of the nervous fyftem to be, as exprefled above, by the ftate 
of the mind, that is, lefs fenfible and irritable, but ftrong and 
fteady, and difpofed to admit the reflex fenfations of fadnefs 
and fear. This temperament is moft completely formed in ad¬ 
vanced life ; but the Characters of it appear often very early. 
It is liable to melancholia, hypochondriacs, maelena, and hae- 
morrhois ; and with the ancients made the temperamentum frigi- 
dum et ficcnm. 

These are the two temperaments we can the moft clearly di- 
ftinguifh; becanfe they are almoft in every refped the oppo- 
fltes of each other. 

With refped to both, I think fome illuftration may be ob¬ 
tained, from confidering what happens to every perfon both in 
the body and the mind during the progrefs of life. Of thefe 
changes 1 have already fpoken pretty fully, when treating of the 
ftrength and weaknefs of the nervous fyftem. From the cir- 
cumftances there pointed out, it will appear, that thofe which 
chiefly determine to a {anguine temperament, occur efpecial- 
ly in the firft part of life; and that thofe which determine to 
the melancholic, as certainly occur in the after parts of it. 
Accordingly, from the efleds we may conclude to the caufes, 
especially. when at the fame time the exiftence of fuch caufes is 
clearly afcertained; and therefore we may venture to aflert, that 

s the 
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the changes which happen in the courfe of life do well illuftrate 
the dodrine laid down refpeding thefe two temperaments, the 
fanguine and the melancholic. 

A further illuftration to the fame purpofe maybe drawn from 
the conft deration of the fexes: for it is obvious, that the circum- 
. fiances of the fanguine temperament, both in the body and 
the mind, appear more prevalent in the female fex ; while a 
greater denfity and lefs flexibility of the Ample folid, with a 
proportional greater denflty and lefs mobility of the nervous 
power, make the charader of the male fex approach nearer to 
that of the melancholic. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain the different ftates of the 
human body, by referring them to two general ftates or tempe¬ 
raments, which not only ferve to diftinguifh the moft part 
of men through the whole of life, but alfo to diftinguifh the 
different fexes, and likewife the ftate of particular perfons as 
they pafs through the different ages of life. Our dodrine, 
therefore, will apply very extenflvely $ but perhaps it may not 
feem to be very readily applicable to that great variety which 
would appear to take place in the'human conftitution. 

With a view, therefore, to attempt fome explanation of this 
variety, we fhall remark, in the firft place, that it may in fome 
meafure depend upon the two temperpoeats, which we have 
fuppofed chiefly to prevail, being feldom perfedly formed; or, 
in other words, upon the particular ftate of the circumftaaces 
in which they conflft, being feldom found in the moft rrapj i l ft f 
degree. For example, it is feldom that in the ia n^p^ ' the 
Ample folid is the moft lax, or in the melanciidlk; themoft ri¬ 
gid, that is compatible with health. There is- reaftm to fup- 
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pofe, that from the medium ftate of denfity and firmnefs in the 
iolid, there may be various intermediate degrees between the 
moll lax upon the one hand, and the moll rigid upon the other; 
and fuppofing that with each of thefe intermediate degrees, 
there is united a correfponding (late of the nervous power, there 
may then be fo many intermediate and feemingly varying tem¬ 
peraments, neither completely fanguine nor melancholic, though 
always approaching to the one or the other. This may ex¬ 
plain, in fome meafure, the varieties in the temperaments of 
men, but it may be juftly doubted if it will account for the 
whole. 

It will therefore be proper, in the (ijcond place, to obferve, that, 
it is doubtful if the chief circumflances of the ceconomy are al¬ 
ways in the fame proportion to one another that has been above 
fuppofed. For example, we have fuppofed that the denfity and 
the mobility of the nervous power are always in a certain propor¬ 
tion to one another: but this is not very certainly the cafe; 
and if we may fuppofe, as feems to be allowable, that in two 
pcrfons, the denfity being equal, the mobility may be greater in 
the one than in the other; fo that, if this fhould happen, it will 
be obvious that it might give a more exquifite formation of the 
fanguine, or a more moderate ftate of the melancholic tempera¬ 
ment. In this way, it is poflible, that with a certain degree of 
denfity greater than ufual in the fanguine, there may be a mobility 
greater than in proportion to this, we lhall then have a middle 
temperament between the fanguine and the melancholic, and 
perhaps what the ancients meant to denote by the title of Cho¬ 
leric; that is, of more llrength than in the fanguine, and of 
more irritability than in the melancholic. It is poflible alfo, 
that there may occur a fimple folid more denfe than ufual in 
the fanguine, and at the fame time from a more humid ftate of 

5 greater 
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greater flexibility than in the melancholic ; and if, along with 
thefe, there be an analogous ftate of the medullary fibre of lefs 
mobility and elafticity in proportion to the denfity, we {hall 
then have that temperament which the ancients expreffed by 
the title of Phlegmatic; that is, with lefs fenfibility and irri¬ 
tability, but with more ftrength and fteadinefs, than in the fan- 
guine, and at the fame time with more laxity and more muta¬ 
bility than in the melancholic. 

In the whole of this difcufiion, we have confidered the 
ftate of the nervous power as chiefly modifying the tempe¬ 
raments of men j and more readily enter into this fuppofi- 
tion, becaufe we prefume the ftate of the nervous power to 
to be almoft always attended by a correfponding ftate of the 
limple folid, and that both thefe together pretty conftantly mo¬ 
dify the ftate of the fluids, both with refpedt to their quality, 
their proportion, and diftribution. 

Of thefe latter circumftances, however, conftantly following 
the ftate of the Ample folids and of the nervous power, 1 am 
by no means certain. As we obferve, that at different periods 
of life there is a difference between the arteries and the veins, 
as to the circumftances of denfity and capacity ; fo it is poflible, 
that feme difference in thefe refpe&s may be eftablilhed in the ori¬ 
ginal ftamina, and may therefore in feme degree run through¬ 
out the whole of life, and thus vary the ftate of the fluids. It 
is alfo poflible, that there may be conditions of the original fta¬ 
mina determining a difference in the ftrength and a&ivity of 
the heart with refpedt to the capacity of the blood-veffels ; or, 
on the other hand, the ftate of the heart being given, there may 
be a difference in the denfity and refiftance of the fanguiferous 
fyftem. In all thefe cafes, there may arife a difference in 
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the quality, proportion, and diftribution of the fluids, and 
thereby a further variety in the temperaments of men : and 
thus perhaps we may account for the difference of ftature, 
bulk, and proportion, of the feveral parts of the body in diffe¬ 
rent perfons. 

All this might be illuftrated more fully ; but perhaps we 
have infilled long enough upon what may by many be thought 
perhaps too much depending upon conjedural reafonings. It 
no doubt may, in fome refpeds, be liable to this imputation ; 
but I fhould fain hope that it may ferve to lay the foundation 
of {peculations which muft be purfued before we can explain 
the important, and therefore necefiary dodrines concerning 
the temperaments of men. 

On this fubjed, it is very requifite to remark further, that 
the confederation of the operation of medicines is not only con¬ 
cerned with the general ftate or temperaments of the human 
conftitution, but alfo very much concerned with the peculiar 
conditions which take place in particular perfons, or in particu¬ 
lar parts of the body; and which conditions are feemingly nei¬ 
ther depending upon, nor neceflarily conneded with, the gene- 
ral temperaments. 


Of Idiosyncrasies. 

These conditions are what phyficians have called Idiofyn- 
crajies. The term has been confounded with that of tem¬ 
peraments; but I mean here to exprefs by it thofe condi¬ 
tions of certain perfons whereby certain fundions of the whole 
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or of particular parts of the body are affefted by applications 
made to them, very differently from what thefe fun&ions are 
affe&ed in others, and very differently from what they are in 
perfons feemingly of the fame general temperament. 

Of thefe idiofyncrafies, the greater part of them feem to me to 
confift in a preternatural degree of the fenfibility or irritability 
of certain parts of the fyftem, or in a peculiar fenfibility or ir¬ 
ritability of the whole body, or in particular parts of it with 
regard to certain applications, and to thofe only. 

Of fuch idiofyncrafies, thofe that have been the moft taken 
notice of are thofe which occur with refpedt to the effe&s of 
tafte and odour. Taftes are of confiderable variety ; but they 
are reduced to certain clafles and orders, in which the moft part 
of men are fo well agreed, as to fliow that the operation is near¬ 
ly the fame in all of them. This certainly happens with re- 
fped to the fimple fenfation ; but with refpedt to the reflex of 
agreeable or difagreeable, this is often confiderably different in 
different perfons, and ftiows that there is room here for an idio- 
fyncrafy which accordingly takes place j and there are many 
inftances of it in the records of phyfic. 

The inftances, however, of a peculiar averfion in particu¬ 
lar perfons to certain odours, are much more frequent. The re¬ 
cords of phyfic are full of them} and examples of them are known 
almoft to every body. The fenfatkras arifing from odour leern 
to be more various in different men than thofe ariffng from 
tafte; fo that mankind have hardly eftabliflied any other di- 
ftindion of the former than that of agreeable or difagreeable- 
Subdivifions have been attempted, but with no content of man¬ 
kind, fo as to be expreffed with any precifioa in common lan¬ 
guage- 
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guage. The fenfation, therefore, is probably much varied in 
different men, and gives room for idiofyncrafies, which accord¬ 
ingly appear without our being able to refer them to any par¬ 
ticular clafles or orders of odours j and the effe&s are not lefs 
remarkable by the operation of the fame odour upon different 
perfons, than by its being fo powerful in its degree, producing 
fyncope, hyfteria, and epilepfy. 

These peculiar effe&s of fenfations are manifeftly extended 
to the alimentary canal. In this, and particularly in the fto- 
mach, the fenfibility is not correfpondent to the general fenfi- 
bility and irritability of the whole fyftem : for there are in- 
ftances of ftrong perfons moved by very fmall dofes of emetics ; 
whilft, on the other hand, there are feemingly weakly perfons 
who are not moved but by very large doles of the fame. 

There are inftances of fenfibility in the ftomach that are 
peculiar to certain perfons, and appearing in few others. 
But I muff acknowledge, that with regard to feveral of thele 
idiofyncrafies, it is not eafy to determine whether their ef¬ 
fects depend upon an imprefiion made upon the nerves of 
the ftomach, or upon a modification which thefe fubftances 
give to the fermentations and folutions that take place there. 
For example, if frelh honey gives pains of the ftomach to cer¬ 
tain perfons, as this is obviated by boiling the honey before it 
is taken into the ftomach,. ; iy^MR,he,a. doubt whether this vola¬ 
tile part of frelh honey>OM^fe|bv an imprefiion upon the 
nerves of the ftomach-^^^^itift^a more adtive fermenta¬ 
tion there. The a9e(f^t«(piehtation which occurs always in 
a greater or leflj^ degre^jli manifeftly more or lefs readily ex¬ 
cited in different perfofilj for we know many perfons who take 
in acids and acefcents in large quantities, without any appear¬ 
ance 
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ance of a ftronger acefcency being excited) while I hare known 
certain others from a very fmall quantity of acefcents taken in, 
have the ftrongeft marks of a morbid acefcency immediately 
produced. 

Wx know fb little of the gaftric fluid, and of its operation 
on different fubftances, that it is very difficult to explain the 
idiofyncrafies which take place in certain perfons and not in 
others, with refped to milk, oils, fhell-fifh, and fome other fub- 
flances. One of the moil remarkable is this, that the white 
of egg, one of the mildeft fubftances in nature, and readily di- 
gefted in almoft all the ftomachs of men, cannot however be 
taken in, even in fmall quantity, by certain perfons, without 
immediately occafioning much pain and flcknefs. 

In any attempts to account for thefe peculiarities, it ought to 
be kept in view, that the ftomach is not only affeded by fenfe- 
tions depending upon impreflion, but likewife by thofe which 
depend upon confcioufnefs, or a perception of the ftate of its 
own adion$ and that undoubtedly many of its fenfations are of 
the latter kind. 

• ■' • , 

It does not feem neceffary to enter upon the confideration of 
the idiofyncrafies of the inteftinal canal, as they are to be ex¬ 
plained from the fame degree of fenfibility that may be peculiar 
here as in the ftonpach. arife from a pecu¬ 

liar ftate of the bile °r oaHHR^poured into the inteftines, 
we cannot pretend to judPgJPwThe various ftate of the alvine 
excretion depends upon many different caufes which there is 
no place for confidering here $ but it is moft likely that fome of 
thefe caufes may be more confiderable and peculiar in certain 
perfons than in others, and give an idiofyncrafy in that refped. 

Vol. I. A 
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A torpor, or flower motion of the inteftinal canal, is efpecially 
to be fufpe&ed. 


We have thus endeavoured to mark out the various cafes of 
idiofyncrafy j and although perhaps we may not have done it 
completely, yet it is hoped enough has been laid to {how, that 
in the employment of remedies a phyfician muft be directed 
by the consideration of idiofyncrafles as well as by the general 
temperament. 


In the eafe of any perfon, therefore, occurring to a phyfician 
for the firft time as a patient, particular inquiry ihould be 
made refpeding the idiofyncrafles which may prevail in his con¬ 
futation ; and if he himfelf Ihould happen to have had no expe¬ 
rience of the effe&s of particular applications, the idiofyncrafles 
of his parents ihould next be inquired after; for idiofyncrafles 
are very often hereditary. 

We have thus attempted to point out the various flates of 
the human conftitution that may be found more conftantly 
different in different perfbns ; but it will be proper now to re¬ 
mark, that thefe conflitutions may be variOufly modified by 
thofe tircumfiances of climate, diet, exercife, and the like,, 
to which men may be expofed in the courfe of life, and which 
it is well known have a great power in changing the natural' 
conftitution into one not only very different, but perhaps even, 
oppofite. It is therefore weR known, that a phyfician, in prac- 
tifing upon the human conftitution, either for the preferring 
of health or of curing dtfeafes, muft not only confider the tern* 
peraments and idiofyncrafles which nature has originally given 
to the conftitution, but muft alfo confidfer the accidental ftates 
of it, which may have been produced by the circumftances and 
manner of life. 

It 
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It is, however, not my bufinefs here either to explain thofe 
various accidental dates, or to affign their caufes; although it 
might be proper enough to lay a foundation for that do&rine by 
explaining the powers of cuftom and habit in general, as 1 for¬ 
merly endeavoured to do in my le&ures on the materia medica. 
It does not, however, appear to me neceflary to do it now, be- 
caufe for a pretty full information on this fubjedf, I can refer 
to a Diflertation de Confuetudine, published fome years ago by 
my fon Dr Henry Cullen j and another edition of which I 
hope he will foon give in a dill more complete form in the Eng- 
lifh language. 

To conclude what we have to offer refpedting the operation 
of medicines, it is proper now to remark, as I have faid above, 
that in confidering this fubjedt, it is very necefiary to attend to 
the fympathy and content which takes place between the feve- 
ral parts of the human fydem; and although we cannot profe- 
cute this confideration fully here, we mud not omit taking no¬ 
tice of one very general cafe of very great influence in almod 
the whole of the do&rines of the materia medica, as this par¬ 
ticular Fympathy is concerned in the operation of the mod part 
of medicines, and explains the operation of many which is 
otherwife difficult - to be underdood. 

This is the operation of medicines upon the domach, from 
which motions are often propagated to almod every didant 
part of the human body, and peculiar efFe&s produced in thofe 
parts, whild the medicine itfelf is only in contadt with the do- 
mach. 

The domach is the part by which the mod part of fubdances 
introduced into the interior parts of the body generally* pafs ; 
and rt is endued with a peculiar fenfibility, which Tenders 
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it ready to be affeded by every fubftance entering into it that 
is adive with refped to the human body. Every thing, 
therefore, of this kind introduced into the ftomach operates al- 
moft always there, and for the moft part only there. It is now, 
however, well known to phyficians, that the moft confiderable 
inftance of the fympathy mentioned above, is afforded by 
the ftomach, fo conneded with almoft every other part of the 
fyftem, that motions excited there are communicated to al¬ 
moft; every other part of the body, and produce peculiar ef- 
feds in thofe parts, however diftant from the ftomach itfelf. 
This indeed is very well known $ but that the effeds of many 
medicines which appear in other parts of the body are entirely 
owing to an adion upon the ftomach, and that the moft part of 
medicines ading upon the fyftem ad immediately upon the fto¬ 
mach only, is what has not been underftood till very lately, and, 
does not feem even yet to be very generally and fully perceived 
by the writers on the materia medica. It will therefore be 
proper here to fay in what manner this dodrine may be efta- 
blifhed. 

ljl , That medicines fhowing confiderable powers with re- 
fped to the whole fyftem, ad efpecially or only on the ftomach, 
will appear from all thofe cafes in which the efteds appear foon 
after the fubftance has been taken into the ftomach, and before 
they can be fuppofed to have gone further into the body, or to 
have reached the raafs of blood. Thus, Sir John Pringle, 
from the fudden operation of the Peruvian bark in preventing 
the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers, properly concludes, that 
it cannot be by its ahtifeptic powers with refped to the fluids,, 
but by a certain operation immediately upon the ftomach. See 
JDifeafes of the Army, Appendix, p- xxv* 
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sdfy, As medicines are commonly in the firft place ap¬ 
plied to the ftomach; lb all thofe of volatile, aftive, and pe¬ 
netrating, parts, mull immediately and efpecially aft upon 
the ftomach: and from this conftderation, as well as from 
the fuddennefs of their eftefts which commonly appear, we 
may conclude their aftion to be upon the ftomach only. Accord¬ 
ingly, I conclude that the aftion of the volatile alkali, and fome 
other faline fubftances, is upon the ftomach alone, and very 
rarely by any analeptic powers with refpeft to the fluids. 

$dly, Though medicines do not to the tafte or fmell difcover 
any volatile or aftive parts, yet if their effefts depend upon the 
change which they produce in the ftate of the nervous power, 
it is hardly to be doubted that they operate only upon the fen- 
fible and irritable parts of the ftomach. This I conceive to be 
the cafe of opiates and of moil other narcotic powers, whole fub- 
ftance is known to remain in the ftomach long after they have 
difcovered their effefts in the moft diftant parts of the lyftem.. 

4 tbfyy If there are medicines fuppofed to aft only when they 
come in contaft with the parrs they are fuppofed to aft upon, and 
that a certain quantity is neceflary to be applied to thefeparts; and 
further, if fuch,medicines are either thrown into the ftomach in 
fmall quantity, or are of a nature to be flowly diflblved there, 
fo- that they cannot be fuppofed, in fufficient quantity to come 
in contaft with the parts they are deftiiied to aft upon, whikl 
however their eftefts appear in thefe parts j it muft, 1 think, be 
concluded, that thefe effefts depend entirely upon the operation 
of thefe medicines upon the ftomach. This, if I- miftake not, 
applies to the cafe of moft vegetable aftringents, and perhaps 
to the foflil alfo, whofe effefts, and efpecially their, fudden ef- 

* • lefts,, 
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feds, upon diftant parts of the fyftem, can only be accounted 
for by tbeir operation upon the ftomach. 

5 tbly f Another circumftance leading us to fuppofe that medi¬ 
cines ad immediately upon the ftomach, and by their operation 
there, affed the reft of the fyftem, is the consideration of all thefe 
cafes where they affed the fyftem very generally, while at the lame 
time they ad both fuddenly and in fmall quantity, and there* 
fore in circumftances which cannot allow us to fuppofe that 
they are conveyed in fubftance to the parts in which their effeds 
appear. Thus, as has been above obferved, medicines which ad 
very generally upon the nervous fyftem, or upon the particular 
parts of it remote from the ftomach, cannot be fuppofed to be 
transferred in fubftance to the whole, or even to the particu¬ 
lar parts of that fyftem ; and therefore muft necelfariiy be fup¬ 
pofed to ad in the ftomach only. Not only, however, with refped 
to the nervous fyftem, but alfo with refped to the fanguiferous, 
any very general effeds produced there, as for example a fweat- 
ing excited univerfally over the whole body, can be produced no 
otherwife by internal medicines excepting by fuch as ad on the 
ftomach, and from thence communicate a ftimulus to the heart 
and arteries. In many cafes of increafed evacuations, it is in¬ 
deed pretty evident that the medicines exciting the evacuations 
are adually conveyed and applied to the fecretories or excre- 
tories of the parts concerned; but this cannot poflibly be fup¬ 
pofed with regard to fweating, not only from the fmall quan¬ 
tity of medicine employed, but perhaps alfo from the nature of 
the excretion, which, is. certainly not depending upon glands 
and their excretories. ' 

6thly, Another circumftance inducing us to fuppofe me- 
dicines to ad only on the ftomach, is, that of their being ca- 

i pable 
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pable of being changed by the aflimilating powers of the fto- 
mach and inteftines ; for fuch medicines, if they a <ft at all, muft 
aft immediately upon their entering into the ftomach, or be¬ 
fore they are changed by digeftion. 

It is true, with refped to vegetables, and alfo certain ani¬ 
mal fubftances, it is often a certain portion of them only 
that can be fubje&ed to our digeftive powers, while the medi¬ 
cinal part of the fame is hardly affeded; and therefore it 
may be alleged, that their operation on the interior parts is 
not prevented by the powers of digeftion. This indeed does 
certainly fometimes happen: but ft ill, as digeftion breaks 
down very entirely the texture of vegetables, and evolves the 
feveral parts of them more entirely than they were in the en¬ 
tire vegetable, it thereby gives them an opportunity of ading 
immediately upon the ftomach, and even may thereby prevent 
their activity from reaching beyond this organ. 

jthly,. Another eircumftance which confines the operation 
of many medicines to the ftomach, is their fuffering a change 
there, if not by digeftion at leaft by mixture. 

It appears to me very clear,, that in all animals who take in a 
quantity of vegetable aliments, and ; therefore in man, there is. 
an acid, and commonly in oonfiderable quantity, very con- 
ftantly prefent in the ftomach. It is therefore probable, that all 
alkaline fubftances are more orlefs : neutralized there; and that* 
confequently, if they ad at all as naked alkalines, they can 
ad only upon the ftomach before they Are neutralized. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that alkaline fubftances frequently prove 
powerful medicines with refped to the remote parts of the fy- 

#em ; 
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item; and 1 think it mull be concluded that their effeds mull; 
be imputed to their being changed into neutral falts in the fto- 
mach, and operating in the other parts of the fyftem as neu¬ 
trals only; or perhaps their operation may be that of their 
changing the nature of our fluids, by their abftrading a con- 
fiderable portion of the acid which fhould have entered into 
the compofition of thefe fluids. 

On this fubjed of the changes which fubftances undergo in 
the ftomach, it is to be obferved, that the acid of the flomach 
operates in this refped in two ways. 

i ft. The acid may be applied to compounds, confifting of an 
alkali, and another part which has a weaker attradion to the 
alkali than the acid of the flomach. In fuch cafe, the acid 
of the ftomach is joined with the alkali, and throws loofe the 
fubftance before joined with it, fo that the compound can no 
longer ad in the form in which it was thrown into the flomach $ 
and this I think happens with refped to all foaps taken into the 
flomach, and which therefore cannot have any of the efleds 
which their faponaceous form has been fuppofed to produce 
with refped to our fluids. 

Another effed of a like refolution by the acid of the fto¬ 
mach, is, in the cafe of neutral falts formed of an alkali with 
the acid of tartar; which, with refped to alkali, feems to have a 
weaker attradion than the acid of the flomach. It is therefore 
that we are fo often difappointed of the operations of foluble 
tartar; and if we are not, it muft be imputed to the neutral 
formed of an alkali with the acid of the flomach, being as 
powerful a laxative as that formed of the acid of tartar. 
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2 d/y, There is another cafe in which the acid of the ftomach 
ads, and that is when it is applied to certain earthy and me¬ 
tallic fubftances, which are not foluble in our fluids, and are 
therefore, with refped to our bodies, perfedly inert; but 
by having the acid of the ftomach applied to them, they are 
often changed into very adtive medicines, as we know to happen 
with refpedt to magnefia alba, and to feveral preparations of an¬ 
timony and mercury. 


Vol. I. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF *tHE SEVERAL MEANS OF OUR LEARNING THE VIRTUES OF 

MEDICINES. 


W E have already faid, that mankind very early became ac¬ 
quainted with the medicinal virtues of fome fubftances 
not employed in diet; and we can eafily conceive in what man¬ 
ner fuch knowledge might be acquired, although wc cannot ap¬ 
ply our conjedures on this fubjed to particulars, and hardly 
at all to the many particulars that feem to have been very early 
employed by the praditioners of phyfic. It may naturally be 
fuppofed that thefe praditioners, intent upon increafing the 
number of remedies, might, by accidental obforvation, by ran¬ 
dom trial, or as guided by fome analogy, difeover new reme¬ 
dies, and thus increafe their number, and retain thofe efpecial- 
ly which experience feemed to confirm. 

Upon this footing it has been alleged, that the numerous re¬ 
medies mentioned by Diosco rides and other ancient writers, were 
entirely the fruits of experience : But from what we have faid in 

our 
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our Hiftory, and what we fhall hereafter fay refpe&ing the 
fallacy of experience, it will be very evident, that as to mod: of 
the medicines employed, experience has had a very fmall lhare 
in eftablilhing the virtues which have been commonly aferi- 
bed to them. Thofe disappointments in practice which have 
fo frequently occurred from following the ancients, have very 
properly engaged modern phyficians to feek for means not only 
of afeertaining more exadtly the virtues of the medicines in. 
uie, but likewife for inveftigating the virtues of fubftances be¬ 
fore untried. 

For this purpofe the chemifts made the firft attempts ; and 
Paracelsus introduced the abfurd notions of aftral influences 
and of lignatures; while fuccceding chemifts have fuggefted 
the utility ol a chemical analylis. The two hrft of thele have been, 
now long ago abloLutely exploded, though their effe&s have not 
yet entirely disappeared in the writings on the materia medica.. 
*1 me third means of a chemical analylis, though not entirely 
ufelefs, does not go a great way for the purpofe we are inqui¬ 
ring after. 

The means which at prefent are more efpecially reforted to* 
and cultivated, are thofe taken from Chemical Examination, 
from Botanical Affinity, from Senfible Qualities, and from Ex¬ 
perience ; and the application of each of thefe 1 ihall now con- 
flder with all poflible attention.. 
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Article I. Of the Ufe of Chemical Refoltition in invejligating the 
Virtues of different Subjlances. 


When the employment of chemical remedies became firft 
confiderable in the hands of Paracelsus and his followers, it 
was accompanied with fuch vifionary and abfurd theories, as 
quite confounded and greatly corrupted the dodtrines of the 
materia medica; but in progrefs of time chemiftry corrected its 
own errors, and has come at length to be of the greateft utility 
in improving the materia medica. It has done this, by afcer- 
taining more exadtly the qualities of the medicines before known 
and employed ; and in particular it has not only greatly relieved 
the materia medica, by rejecting the inert and fuperfluous, and 
by marking the degree of qualities in fimilar fubftances, but it 
has diredted to a more judicious choice of thefe. Befides thus 
corredting and improving the ancient materia medica, it has 
certainly given a valuable new one, by the many new produc¬ 
tions which it has difcovered, and by the preparations it has in¬ 
vented or improved. Almoft the whole of the faline fubftances 
taken from the three kingdoms, are the fruits of chemiftry; 
and the inflammable matters, except the exprefled oils and a few 
foflil fubftances, are alfo the produ&ions of the fame art. 

Such have been the advantages obtained from chemiftry in af¬ 
fording many, and fome of the moil efficacious, particulars of 
the materia medica; and to the choice and proper ufe of the 
whole, an accurate knowledge of chemiftry is abfolutely necef- 
fary. 


But 
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It has, however, been alfo fuppofed, that this art has actually 
been, or might be, ufeful in inveftigating the virtues of vege¬ 
table and animal fubftances; although it does not appear to me 
to have been in this particular fuccefsful. What has been cal¬ 
led the Chemical Analyfis, or the diftillation of fubftances with¬ 
out addition, has not anfwered the expectations entertained of 
it. After many very competent trials, it is now agreed, that 
fuch an analyfis affords no corred nor certain information con¬ 
cerning the conftituent parts of mixts; and the application of 
this kind of refolution, therefore, is now entirely, or at leaft 
very much, negleded. 

The chemical refolution now attempted, is that which is 
fuppofed to feparate the parts of mixts without changing or 
much altering their nature. Thus, by a diftillation of plants 
with water, we obtain their oils very entirely feparate from 
their other parts, and in fuch condition as we fuppofe them to 
have exifted in the living plants. By the application of diffe¬ 
rent menftruums, under different degrees of heat, W’e fuppofe 
that we feparate as foluble in thete different menftruums, parts 
which exifted in the fame ftate in the entire plant; although fuch 
a fuppofition in many cafes is to be doubtfully admitted, as in the 
fequel we fliall have occafion to remark. But however this 
may be, we muft here obferve, that by thefe practices it is 
feldom that we difeover virtues unknown before, and commonly 
only find out in what part of the fubftance, the virtue otherwife 
known more efpecially refides. By fuch refolution, indeed, we 
may upon fome occafions find a virtue, that in the concentra¬ 
ted .ftate in which it is obtained, is more confiderable than it 
was as diffufed in the entire plant; and fometimes we may 
feem thereby to find an entirely new medicine: but I hardly 
know any inftances of this, or of our thus inveftigating virtues 

not 
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not known before. It is polllble indeed, that by our finding vir¬ 
tues lodged pretty conftantly in parts feparated by peculiar 
menftruums, we may have an analogy leading us to fuppofe like 
virtues in the fubftances which we find to be extracted by like 
menftruums j but this analogy is very feldom applicable. For 
example, although we fliould find the purgative virtue of plants 
to be commonly refiding in the refinous parts of them, we 
cannot conclude that a plant which yields a refin to a fpiritu- 
ous menftruum is therefore of a purgative quality j and 1 will 
venture to aflert, that the analogy drawn from chemical refolu- 
tion goes but a very little way in inveftigating virtues. 

Here, however, it would be improper to omit acknowled¬ 
ging the great utility which has been derived from the labour 
that has been beftowed in examining the various fubje&s of the 
materia medica by the folution of them in different menftruums. 
Thefe labours have certainly afeertained the proper pharmaceuti¬ 
cal treatment of many fubftances, and have thereby very much 
improved our knowledge of the materia medica, efpecially with 
refped to the preparations and compofitions which form, fo> 
confiderable a part of it. 

I have thus acknowledged the general utility of thefe la¬ 
bours, and fliall have occafion in another place to fay to what, 
extent they are more particularly ufeful. 


Articus 
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Article II. Of the Ufe of Botanical Affinities itt afccrtaining the 
Medical Virtues of Plants. 

It has happened, I think unfortunately for the materia medi- 
ca, that the botanifts have deemed it incumbent upon them 
not only to diftinguifh plants from one another, as was 
their proper bufinefs, but alfo to point out their medical virtues ; 
a talk to which they were often very unequal. They have, 
however, commonly attempted it j and have done it in the 
moll imperfed manner, for they have commonly compiled mere¬ 
ly from preceding authors with very little choice or judgment, 
and have thereby only multiplied ufelefs and erroneous wri¬ 
tings. 

This is truly the Hate of their labours on particular fubjefts j 
hut the later botanifts have thought of much more extenfive 
application of their fcicnce, as they have attempted to apply it 
very generally to the afcertaining the virtues of vegetables. 

When the botanifts found that vegetables, by a fimilarity in 
the parts of their fru&ification, might be arranged under cer¬ 
tain genera, orders, and clafles, this arrangement eftabliflied what 
1 call their Botanical Affinities. This affinity has been fliown 
to apply in a confiderable degree to a great number of vege¬ 
tables, though not yet to the whole of them; but wherever it has 
been applied to orders and clafles, fo as to fhow a very great fi- 
milarity and affinity amongft all the feveral fpecies comprehend¬ 
ed under them, thefe are properly confidered as natural orders 
or clafles. 
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After thefe natural orders came to be properly eftablifhed, 
the botanifts came to perceive that where a great botanical af¬ 
finity took place, there was generally alfo a remarkable fame- 
nefs, or affinity, amongft the feveral fpecies with refped to their 
medical firtues. 

This in general was well foundedand fuch a medical af¬ 
finity does a&ually take place, not only in the fpecies of the 
fame genus, but alfo to a great degree in the fpecies of thofe or¬ 
ders and clafles which may be properly confidered as natural. 
Tjpis gives an analogy whereby we may very often prefume that an 
untried vegetable is of the fame nature and qualities with thofe 
of the fame genus and order to which it is related by a botani¬ 
cal affinity. 

This is truly to a certain extent juft, and applicable with fome 
advantage $ but it is by no means fo univerfally applicable as the 
botanifts would feem to infinuate, as there are every where ma¬ 
ny exceptions to be found. 

Even in the fpecies of*the fame genus, there is often a great 
difference of qualities in the different fpecies. The cucumis 
rnelo is very different in its qualities from the cucumis colo- 
cynthis. 

In the natural orders, the exceptions are every where ftill 
more confiderable. In fome of thefe, orders, which confift for 
the moil part of the mildeft vegetables, there are fometimes 
thofe of a deleterious kind y and in certain orders which con- 
fift of the moil adive and powerful fubftances, . iere are thofe 
of a very inert and mild kind. The lolium temulentum among 
the £himina is an inftance of the firft affertion $ and the ver- 

5 bafcum 
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bafcum among the Luridse or Solanaceae, is an infiance of the fe- 
cond. 

s 

Another observation to be attended to in employing the 
general analogy is, that though the plants of the fame order 
may have a great refemblance in the general quality, they have 
this in fuch different degrees, as by no means to admit of an in¬ 
different choice for the purpofe of medicine. 

A further obfervation, and of flill greater importance, 
is, that although there be fome refemblance in the qualities 
of the plants belonging to the fame order, yet in the feveral 
fpecies the refemblance is not only feldom exaCt, but more com¬ 
monly there is a peculiar modification in each : and very often 
with the quality belonging to the order, there is affociated 
another, which is totally different either from that, or from any 
other of the order, and fometimes of a dangerous kind ; fo that 
the heedlefs practitioner might be very much deceived in trufl- 
ing to a botanical affinity alone. 

+ 

It flill farther merits attention, that though plants of the 
fame natural order have commonly the qualities belonging 
to the order fimilar in all their feveral parts, yet this is by 
no means univerfal. Plants in general have the qualities of 
their feveral parts confiderably different, fo that the root is of¬ 
ten of a very different quality from that of the leaves or feeds; 
and the refemblance that may be in the fructification, which 
efpecially ellablifhes their botanical affinity, is by no means to 
be extended tc '1 the feveral parts of the plants agreeing in 
that affinity. In their feveral parts, the common quality 
may not only be in very different degree, but in fome of the 
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parts there may be a widely different and even a contrary qua¬ 
lity. 

Erom a\\ thefe conft Aerations, it will readily appear, that the 
botanical affinity of plants, though it may he of fome ufe in in- 
veftigating their medical qualities, cannot be applied to the 
afeertaining thefe virtues but with a great deal of caution, and, 
never can afford any certain conclufion-without examining at 
the fame time their fenfible qualities; nor even then, except when: 
the fuppofed medical virtue is confirmed by a&ual experience 
on the human body. 


Article III. Of the confideration of the Senjible Ovalities of Sub - 
fiances i as pointing out their Medical Virtues. 


Another means propofed for judging of the virtues of dif¬ 
ferent fubftances is, by attending to their fenfible qualities of 
tafle, fmell, and colour. As we have already remarked that the 
operation of medicines is chiefly on the nervous fyftem, fo that 
as the fenfations of tafle and fmell depend upon an adlion of cer¬ 
tain fubftances upon the nerves of the tongue and nofe, and their = 
effedls are very often from thence communicated to the reft of the 
body fo it- may in fome meafure be prefumed, that thofe actions 
on the organs of tafte and fmell may be communicated to the 
whole of the nervous fyftem, or may fhow an analogous power, 
with refpedt to the fyftem when applied to the other nervous 
parts of it. 

Upon this, indeed, I reft fo much, that I prefume' very confi¬ 
dently to give it as a very general rule, that thofe fubftances 
which do not at all affeft the tafte or fmell, and even thofe 
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which affect thefe organs in a flight degree only, may be con- 
fldered as inert and ufelefs; and that all fuch fubflances (hould 
be rejeded from the lifts of the materia medica, excepting a 
very few, which, though without fenfible qualities, may, on this 
very account, be of a nouriftnng, emollient, or demulcent qua¬ 
lity. 

Although phyficians have not fufficiently attended to this 
general rule, they have, however, at all times, from fubflances 
being endued with fenfible qualities, prefumed upon their acti¬ 
vity in the human body, and from the ftate of their fenfible 
qualities have formed a judgment of their medical virtues. It 
has indeed almoft always happened, that from a fimilarity of 
tafte and finell in different fubflances, phyficians have been 
ready to fuppofe a fimilarity of virtues. 

Such a fuppofition indeed is in many inftances well foundedj 
but it has been carried too far, as a fimilarity of tafte and finell 
in different plants has been fuppofed to point out with fome 
exa&nefs the fame medical virtues. Sir John Flover, David 
Abercrombie, Hoffman, and leveral others fince their time, 
have, upon this plan, given fyftems of the whole materia medica. 

In the fequel, I fhall have occafion to make many applica¬ 
tions of the general do&rine, and ftiall endeavour to fliow how 
far it may be juftly carried ; but at the fame time, it is very 
proper here to be at fome pains in pointing out the fallacy that 
attends the univerfal application of it. 

In the nrft plat, , aiere is a confiderable difficulty in 
afeertaining the difference of taftes in different fubflances. 
There are fome, fuch as the acid, the fweet, the bitter, and the 
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ftyptie, which can be very well diftinguiftied from one another-,, 
and about which mankind are generally agreed $ but there are 
many other taftes which cannot be comprehended under any 
©ne general head. It appears to me that fome general heads 
have been attempted, if not improperly at leaft to very little 
purpofe. Thus it has been common to make a general clafs of 
taftes under the title of Acrid; but this term exprefleS the 
force of impreflion rather than any particular fenfation j and 
it has always comprehended fubftances of otherwife very diffe¬ 
rent qualities, which we fliall confider more particularly after¬ 
wards under the head of Stimulants. 

Another title employed with no better fuccefs in forming a 
clafs of taftes is the Naufeous; which is manifeftly too general, 

• as comprehending many which in general have a difagreeable, 
but at the fame time a peculiar tafte; in other words, one diffe¬ 
rent from any other, and therefore not to be brought under 
any general title. It is obvious likewife, that the clafs of 
naufeous taftes comprehends many fubftances of very different 
virtues and this muft always give an infuperable difficulty in 
the arranging virtues, according to tafte.. 

Besides the general taftes which we have faid are tolerably 
well afeertained, there are many combinations of thefe which, 
gives a variety of taftes not to be exa&ly afeertained, nor al¬ 
ways, fo far as we yet know, to be taken as a mark of parties 
lar virtues. 

But further, when we have colle&ed a number of fubftances 
■under any one of the general clafles cf .a^les, wc find the indi¬ 
viduals poflefiing very different degrees of the fame quality, and 
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thereby of very different powers. In many inftances, indeed, 
where the quality of the clafs is prevalent in a plant, it has at the 
fame time joined with it other-qualities which give it differentvir- 
tues from thofe of the general clafs. It is necdlefs, however, to 
infill further here on the fallacy of the general dodlrine, be- 
caufe we (hall have frequent occafion hereafter to take notice 
of it, and to point out the,many exceptions with which it is to 
be received. 

Bodies which give out a flrong (cent, whether agreeable or 
difagreeable, feem to be peculiarly fitted to ad upon our ner¬ 
vous fyftem ; and fomc very powerful medicines are remarkable 
for this quality. Linnjeus, however, carries the matter too far, 
when he maintains, that odorous bodies ad upon the nerves only, 
whilft fapid bodies ad upon the mufcular fibres only j for it is 
evident that fapids ad alfo, and fomctimgs very powerfully, up¬ 
on the nerves. 

Whatever may be in this, T go on to obferve, that the jud¬ 
ging of the virtues of plants from their particular feent, is liable 
to flili more fallacy than the dodrine of tafles. Scents are of 
greater diverfity than taftes, and it is Bill more difficult to reduce 
them to any general claffes. Indeed it does not occur that any 
other general divifion can be made of them, than that of the agree¬ 
able and difagreeable. It is true that each of thefe comprehend 
a great variety, but not to be aflorted with any precifion under 
general heads. Lin-njeus has attempted this} but it is enough 
to look at his general titles, and his enumeration of plants under 
each, to perceive that they give no precife ideas, nor point out., 
any common qualities,'what arife from the general terms of 
agreeable and difagreeable; and that even thefe are confider- 
ably diverfified in refped of power, and very often fhow dif* 
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fercnt effe&s according to the difference of the perfbns to 
whom they are applied. The analogy, therefore, afforded by 
odours is of exceeding little ufe in illuftrating the materia me¬ 
dics. 

■Linnaeus, when he alleges that the virtues of medicines may 
be known from their fenfible qualities, does, befides the tafte and 
fmell, luppofe that the colour likewife may give fome indica¬ 
tion of virtues j and accordingly he has the following para¬ 
graph : “ Color pallidus inftpidum, viridis crudurn , luteus ama- 
“ rum, ruber acidum, albus dulce , niger ingratum indicat.” 
But nobody poflefled of the fmalleft knowledge of plants can 
mifs to mark fo many exceptions to each of thefe, as to perceive 
that the attempt to eftablifh fuch general portions -is extremely 
frivolous and ufelefs. 


Article IV. Of acquiring the Knowledge of the Virtues of Medicines 

by Experience. 


An experience of the efledts of fubftances upon the living hu¬ 
man body, is certainly the only fure means of afcertaining their 
medical virtues; but the employing ofthis experience is extremely 
fallacious and uncertain, and the writers on the materia medica 
abound with numbcrlefs falfe conclufions, which are however 
fuppofed or pretended to be drawn from experience. Such, in¬ 
deed, is the date of this matter, that nobody can confult thofe 
writers with any fuccefs or fafety, unlefs he is prepared with a 
great deal of fceptictfm oil the fnbjetft ; and it has been owing 
to want of difcerntnent In this matter, that the writers upon it 
have compiled one after another fo many particulars that are 

J frivolous 
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frivolous and falfe. It may be nfefiil, therefore, to ftudents, if we 
(hall here point out the many ini (lakes and falfehoods which 
feem to have been drawn from pretended experience. 

The flrft in(lance_ to be given of this, is with refpedt to 
thofe fuppofed remedies which, both from their nature and 
from their being pla%ed at a diftance from the human body, 
cannot be fuppofed to have any a&ion upon it. Such are the 
various charms, fuperftitious pra&ices, fympathetic powers, and 
inodorous amulets, which have been formerly employed. Thefe 
are indeed in the prefent age very generally negle&ed ; but it 
ferves fufficiently to (how the fallacy of experience, that for v 
merly thofe remedies had numerous teftimonies in their favour. 
Mr Boyle thought lie had feen with his own eyes the opera¬ 
tion of the fympathetic powder; and he had the teftimony of 
divers phyficians and other fober perfons in its favour. It is 
not neceflary at prefent to give other iuftances of this; but if 
it were proper to do it, wc would refer to the fecond volume of 
the Adla Naturae Curioforum, Obfervation 195; a colledlion of 
old women’s tales, countenanced by the publication of them by 
a learned fociety within thefe forty years. Here is a fpecimen. 
Art. xxi. LaBis abundantia et clefeBus. “ Pro certo affirmarunt 
u mihi nuper matronae binje prudentes et honeftse, fe in feipfis 
“ efficaciam feminis nigellae multoties expertas e(Te, quod nem- 
“ pe retro appenfum lac abundans difeuflerit, antrorfum autem < 
“ auxerit.” It is indeed to be regretted that fuch remedies are 
not yet every where fufficiently exploded, when we find fo emi- 
went a pradlitioner as the late Mr De Haen ihowing (ome faith 1 
in the verbena employed as an amulet. But a perfon who like • 
him believed in magic, mull have been exppfed to every fuperv- 
(litious fancy* 
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' Another inftance of falfe experience I would give, is 
with refpeft to the virtues imputed to feveral fubftances, 
which, though taken into the body, pafs through it quite 
unchanged, and are abfolutely inert, as they are neither ft>- 
luble in our fluids, nor endued with any qualities that can 
operate upon either the folids or fluids of our bodies. Such, 
are the various Silicious bodies, from ri^untain cryftal to the 
gems or precious ftones which have formerly had a place in 
our dilpenfatories ; and which, though now expunged from the 
Britifli, do ftill hold a place in many others. Their virtues are 
ftill fuppofed and mentioned by materia medica writersand 
when the late Mr Vogel fupports the virtue of mountain cry- 
ftai from his own experience, I have no doubt of his having 
been deceived in his experiments. 


To giveathird inftance, whenever to fubftances obviouflyinert, 
•or fucli as have little power in changing the human body, and 
fuch as are every day taken into it in confiderable quantity, 
without producing any fenfible change, we find confiderable ef¬ 
fects imputed, it may be held to be a miftaken experience. Thus, 
when the excellent Linnaeus tells us that he preferved himfelf 
from the gout by eating every year plentifully of ftrawberries, 
I am perihaded that he was deceived by a miftaken experience. 
It is indeed furprifing that this eminent perfon fhould have been 
expofed to fuch a fallacy; but in the writings on the materia 
medica, there oc<;ur hundreds of fuch fallacies under very re- 
fpedable names. 

In ahnoft all the writings upon this fubjetft, many virtues have 
been imputed to fubftances either abfolutely inert, or poflefied 
• of fenfible qualities in a fmall degree only. Thefe virtues, 
indeed, arc often fuppofed upon a pretended experience; but 
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praditioners Lave To clearly difcovfifredthe fallacy of this, that 
now for a long time part they have been negleding more and 
more thefe inert and impotent fubftances. The catalogues of 
the materia medica have been conftantly diminifliing in the fuc- 
cefllve editions of our difpenfatories; and it has been chiefly by 
the omiflion of thofe ufelefs fubftances. This, however, in the 
1110ft part of them, ha# not gone fo far as perhaps it might 
have done; and here a long lift might be given of fuch as 
feem to be improperly retained j but we abftain from this at 
prefent, as we {hall have occafion to do it more properly with 
refped to raoft of the particulars hereafter. 

A fourth inftanqe of falfe experience, is when medicines 
are faid to have cured difeafes, or to have correded cir- 
cumftances of the body, which never exiftcd. An example 
of this is, when medicines are faid to have correded an atra- 
bilis; a ftate of the fluids, which all the reafoning of Dr Boer- 
haa ve cannot perfuade me, to have ever taken place in the hu¬ 
man body. It feems to have been a pure hypothclis of the an¬ 
cients, who were by no means in a condition to judge properly 
of fuch matters. 

I am inclined to judge in the fame manner with refped to the 
lentor or preternatural fpiflitude of the fluids fo commonly fup- 
pofed by the moderns. That no fuch morbid fpiflitude can ever 
occur, we would not pofitively aflert j but there is hardly in 
any cafe evidence of its having adually taken place : and it is 
probable, that in ninety-nine cafes of the hundred in which it 
has been fuppofed, it is a mere hypothefis. Confidering both 
this and the falfe theory with refped to the operation of 
^the medicines fuppofed to cure it, there can be little doubt in 
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after ting, that it affords many inftances of a falfe experience ad¬ 
duced by writers on the materia medica. 

Another example of the fame kind occurs with relped to 
alexipharmia , fo frequently mentioned. For, not to mention- 
the doubts that might be railed, in many cafes of fever, con¬ 
cerning the exiftence of a morbific matter, and the doubts 
alfo with refped to the cure of fevers as depending upon the- 
expulfion of fuch matter, it may be alleged, that not only the 
doubtful exiftence of their objed, but alfo the want of any 
clear evidence of their operation, gives every reafon to be¬ 
lieve that the alexipharmic powers reported by writers are, for. 
the moil part at leaft, inftances of a falfe experience. 

A fifth inftance of a falfe experience adduced, may be found- 
in many cafes where a difeafe does adually take place j but 
where the operation of the medicines fuppofed to cure it, is fo 
far as we yet know, extremely improbable; One example of 
this feems to be the fuppofed folution of a ftone in the bladder 
by medicines taken in by the mouth. It is very doubtful if 
any fuch medicines are yet known to phyficians: but not to 
enter into the difputes that have lately occurred, and which 
may ftill fublift among phyficians upon this fubjed, it is very 
probable that in the many inftances of fuch a power, reported, 
both by ancient and by modern writers, they afford mauy ex¬ 
amples of a greatly miftaken experience. 

Under this head may be mentioned the reports'of the effeds 
imputed to medicines, which, though not impoffible, are, how¬ 
ever, from our late experience rendered very improbable, at 
leaft.in the many inftances in which they' have been alleged. 
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A11 example of this which may be given, is with refpcCt to me* 
dicines fuppofed to promote the menfes in the female fex. That 
there are medicines having fuch a power, is hardly to be de¬ 
nied ; but practitioners have been often difappointed in the em¬ 
ployment of the medicines faid by writers on the materia me- 
dica to have had fuch a power 5 and I have had many of the 
moil eminent practitioners of thefe days giving me this report. 
There is, however, hardly any virtue more frequently alcribed 
to medicines than this in the materia medica writers; and it 
may therefore be aliened, that in few cafes thofe writers have 
had it afeertained by any proper experience. 

Another example of the fame kind that may be alleged, is 
■with refpeCt to medicines faid to promote urine. That there 
are medicines of fuch a power, every body knows; but at the 
fame time every practitioner will allow that it is an effect 
wdiich he often fails in producing, though employing the medi¬ 
cines recommended for that purpofe by materia medica wri¬ 
ters : and it may be fufpeCted, that in very many of the inftances 
in which they aferibe this virtue to medicines, they have pro¬ 
ceeded upon a falfe experience, or perhaps upon none at all. 

But if the emmenagogue and diuretic powers have been fo 
often falfely aferibed to medicines, this will be more readily ad¬ 
mitted to be the cafe with refpeCt to thofe alleged to promote the 
birth of children ; and more certainly Bill with refpeCJ: to thofe 
faid to expel the fecundineS or dead foetufes. .Such medicines 
have entirely loft their credit with modern practitioners; and j£ 
an overweening partiality to the ancients, who fo frequently 
report fuch virtues, can believe that they were guided by expert 
cnce, there can be Tittle doubt in alleging that they have given 
ns numerous inftances of a falfe one. 
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andi a Ver? fruitful fotfrce *of falfe expe¬ 
rience, is when efledls that do really take place, are imputed to 
medicines employed, while they are truly owing to another 
caufe; and particularly when efFedts imputed to medicines do 
truly proceed from the fpontaneous operations of the animal 
ceconomy, or of nature as we commonly fpeak. It is hardly 
neceflary to give as an inftance of this, the exploded opinion 
concerning the reunion of fra&ured bones, which was formerly 
fuppofed to be promoted by certain medicines, but is now 
univerfally confidered as an inftance of falfe experience, as the 
effedt is now judged to be entirely the operation of nature. 

This perhaps might have been palled over; but it would not 
have been fo proper to omit taking notice of an inftance of the 
fame kind which is ftill to be found in almoft every materia me- 
dica writer. It is the imputing to medicines taken in by the 
mouth, the power of promoting the cure of wounds; and ac¬ 
cordingly a very great number of vegetables are ftill mentioned 
under the title of Vulnerarics. This virtue feems to be very of¬ 
ten aferibed to medicines, when hardly any other could be aferi- 
bed to them. 

It feems to be very generally fuppofed at prelent, that the 
cure of wounds is entirely or chiefly the work of nature, and, 
if accidental circumftances fhould not occur to hinder it, that 
nature will conftantly do the bufinefs. So far are Britilh prac¬ 
titioners perfuaded of this dodtrine, that it is extremely un- 
ufual for any of them to employ any internal medicine under 
the title of Vulneraries, or to proceed upon the fuppofition that 
any internal medicine can aftift in the common cure of wounds. 
It is indeed poffible, that a certain flaccidity of the part affedt- 
cd, may retard the fuppuration of wounds, or may difpofe them 
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to gangrene; and in fuch cafes ourpraditionfrs employ inter¬ 
nally the Peruvian bark; but it is the only vulnerary they 
ufe : And although in the lift of vulneraries given by writers, 
there may be fome medicines which might have an operation 
analogous to that of the bark, yet I believe this was not at all 
perceived by the praditioners who formerly employed them : 
and it is very probable, that the moft part of the particular vulne¬ 
raries recited had little power of any kind ; and certainly no¬ 
thing was to be expeded from the injudicious and abfurd com- 
pofitions that were offered under that title. 

In how many inftances the effeds of the operations of nature 
have been falfely imputed to the operation of medicines, need hard¬ 
ly be faid. From the firft beginnings of phyfic to the prefent day, 
it has been generally luppofed that many difcafes are cured en¬ 
tirely or chiefly by the operations of nature, and that many of 
the cures fuppofed to be effeded by medicine are often effcded 
by nature alone, or perhaps either by accidental occurrences 
taking place in the anitnal ceconomy, or by certain external cir- 
cumftances which have accidentally occurred; and therefore, 
that in innumerable inftances the effeds of medicines pretend- 
edly founded on experience are often miftaken and falfe. 

How often this has happened, or how often it has occafioned 
miftakes in tl* writings on the materia medica, it is not necefiary 
to fay here. It will, however, be allowable to take notice of one 
inftance that has, I believe, occurred in almoft every writing upon 
the fubjed. This is with refped to the jaundice ; a difeafe taken 
notice of in all ages, but whofe nature has been underftood on¬ 
ly in very late times, and fo lately that even Dr Boerhaave 
underftood ft ver y imperfedly. It feems to be now very gene¬ 
rally agreed, that the difeafe is never owing to the interrupted 
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fecretion of bile, but always to the after interruption of its 
•paflage from the liver to the duodenum. 

Whether the jaundice may be produced by a reabforption 
of bile that has been copioufly poured into the inteflines, as 
fome phyficians have thought, I would not pofitively determine j 
but am difnofed to believe, that the interruption of its paflage 
already mentioned is very univerfally the caule of jaundice, by 
the reabforption or regurgitation of the bile accumulated in the 
biliary duds palling into the blood-veflels. The interruption 
mentioned may be owing to different caufes j but it is fufficient to 
our prefent purpofe to remark, that in ninety-nine of the hundred 
inflances of the difeafe, the paflage of the bile is interrupted by 
biliary concretions formed in the gall-bladder, and falling down 
into the dudus communis; and that it has efpecially been in 
cafes of this kind that various medicines have been fuppofed to 
cure the jaundice : but all of them may perhaps be confidered 
as inflances of a falfe experience. We know of no medicines 
capable of dilfolving biliary concretions, that can be conveyed 
into the body fo as to reach thefe concretions as they exifl in 
the dudus choledochus communis j and of the hundred medi¬ 
cines which have been reported to have Cured the jaundice, 
there is not one of them that we can conceive to have either the 
power of diffolving the concretion, or of expeding its paffage into 
the duodenum. Thefe reports, therefore, of their.curing the dif¬ 
eafe, may be confidered as fo many inflances of a falfe experience. 
They have been commonly owing to the fallacia caufae pro non 
caufa. The membranes of the human body readily admit of a 
gradual and confiderable extenfion ; and therefore the coats of 
the dudus choledochus often fiifler fuc- dilatation as to allow 
biliary concretions to pafs into the duodenum. When this 
happens, it very foon puts an end to the appearance of jaun¬ 
dice. 
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dice. If, however, at the fame time, a perfon labouring under 
the difeafe had been for fome time ufing a medicine recom¬ 
mended for it, the cure is imputed to this; though, for the rea- 
fons given above, it could not truly have any Chare in it. 

A seventh inftance of falfe experience is that which has arifen 
from miftakes concerning the nature of difeafes, which, though 
fimilar in certain circumftances, are, however, in their nature 
conliderably different. Thus, in materia medica writers, there 
is nothing more common than the mention of the fame remedy 
for the cure of diarrhoea and dyfentery. As aftringents they 
may be ufeful in the former; but in the latter, efpecially in its 
beginning, they are not only ufelefs, but improper and pernici¬ 
ous. When, therefore, they are reported from experience to have 
cared the latter, it feems to have been either from fuppofing a 
cafe of diarrhoea to be that of a dyfentery; or at leaft from not 
attending to the circumftances of the cafe, and from giving that 
as a general remedy which is adapted only to one particular cir- 
cnmftance of the difeafe. This is a mode of writing on the 
materia medica which has introduced great confufion and many 
pernicious miftakes into the practice of phyfic. 

The eighth and laft inftance of falfe experience that I {hall 
mention, is that which has arifen from miftakes concerning me¬ 
dicines. Thus, modern writers have aferibed virtues which they 
h ;ve copied from Dioscorid.es, to medicines which are very 
different from thofe to which the ancient writers had aferibed 
them, though ftill vouched by the pretended experience of the 
moderns. 

From this view of the many inftances of falfe experience ad* 
duced by writers on the materia medica, and which inftances 
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are to be found in almoft every writer on the fubjed, it will ap¬ 
pear that tliefe writings are for the molt part a compilation of 
miftakes and falfehoods, againft the impofition of which a ftudent 
fhould be very much on his guard. It indeed requires more 
knowledge, difeernment, and experience, than the ftudent at the 
time he commonly enters upon this ftudy can poflibly have; but 
it may be of ufe to infpire him with general doubt and diffi¬ 
dence : and it is hoped, that the remarks we have taken the li¬ 
berty of fuggefting, may be in fome mcafure ufeful both to 
teachers of the materia mcdica and to phyiicians engaged in 
the pradice of phyfic. 

Before difmifting this fubjed, it is incumbent upon me to ob- 
ferve, that the writers upon the materia medica have reported 
the falfe experiences mentioned, chiefly from their miftaken 
judgment, and rarely under any confcioufnefs of falfehood : But 
it muft, however, be acknowledged, that this laft has alfo un¬ 
happily taken place, and that many fads have been obtruded 
upon the public by perfons confcious of their being falfe. This 
has happened fometimes from an attachment to particular 
theories, which their authors have defired to maintain, and have 
therefore often fupported by pretended fads and experiments. 
Sometimes the fame effeds have been produced by an attach¬ 
ment to a particular method of cure, or to particular remedies 
which their authors fuppofed they had difeovered or invented, 
and which they have often fupported by fads which perhaps 
their prejudices have made them fuppofe to be true, but which 
they have admitted without rigorous examination of *i" r 
truth, and fometimes confcious of their falfelt'- 

This leads me to obferve, that a very fertile fource of falfe 
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fads has been opened for fome time paft. This is, in fome 
young phyficians, the vanity of being the authors of obferva- 
tions, which are often too haftily made, and fometimes per¬ 
haps very entirely drafted in the clofet. We dare not at pre- 
fent be particular ; but the next age will difcern many inftances 
of perhaps the dired falfehoods, and certainly the many mil- 
takes in fad, produced in the prefent age, concerning the 
powers and virtues of medicines. 

I have now faid enough of the falfehoods which have pre¬ 
vailed, or may further prevail, in writings on the materia me- 
dica. 

But, upon this fubjed of the inveftigation of medicinal virtues- 
by experience, I muft ftill remark, that there are feveral kinds of 
experiment which have been not very fitly employed for the pur- 
pofe. One is, the giving the fubftances to brute animals, and ob- 
ferving their efFeds upon thefe. This is a very proper meafurc 
in the inveftigating the powers of all untried fubftances, and may 
give- a proper caution with regard to the trial of the fame upon 
the human body > but it can go no farther: for it is well known 
that the efFeds may be very difFerent in the two fubjeds, as 
fome fubftances ad much more powerfully, and others more 
weakly, upon the human body, than upon thofe of brutes; and 
therefore we can draw no certain conclufion from the efFeds 
of fubftances upon brute animals, till they are adually tried up¬ 
on the human body. 

of experiments for afeertaining the virtue of ' 
medicines, has bceu ^ ng them with the blood immediate¬ 
ly drawn out of the vefFels. This has given us fome knowledge- 
of the nature of our fluids, and of the efFeds of fome fubftances. 
Vol. I. U mixed 
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mixed with them in this manner. Perhaps fome general con- 
clufions may be drawn from thefe experiments $ but materia 
medica writers have often drawn conclufions from them, with¬ 
out attending to the difference that may arife from the changes 
which many fubftances undergo in the firft paffages, before they 
are mixed with the blood, and without confidering the differ¬ 
ence between the quantities applied in thefe experiments to afmall 
portion of the blood, and of the quantities that can poflibly be 
introduced by the mouth, and which are to be diffufed in the 
whole of the mafs of blood. In confequence of this, many 
erroneous judgments have been given by writers on the materia 
medica, as 1 fhall mention hereafter on the fubjed of the par¬ 
ticular medicines with refped to which thefe falfe judgments 
have been given. 

A third mode of experiment employed for inveftigating 
the virtues of medicines, has been by injeding them into the 
veins of living brutes; and fuch experiments have been fre¬ 
quently made, but have afforded very few conclufions or cer¬ 
tain inftrudion. Whatever are the effeds of fubftances ap¬ 
plied in this manner, they muft be very different from what 
they would be if introduced into the body by the mouth; when, 
by the changes they may fuffer in the firft paffages, and efpe- 
cially from the dilution and diffufion which they neceffarily 
undergo there, cannot poflibly have the fame effeds as when 
injeded into the veflels. It is proper alfo to remark, that the 
effeds which have generally occurred in crjnfequence of injec¬ 
tions into the veflels of brutes, and particularly the coagulation 
produced by almoft everything thrown ip, will, it is believed, long 
prevent our trying this mode of the >:plication of medicines to 
rhe human body. 
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With refped to both thefe modes of experiment laft mention¬ 
ed, it mult be obferved,that the refult of the experiments reported 
is often fo contradidory, and fuch want of chemical knowledge 
has fo often appeared in making the experiments, that at pre- 
fent very few conclulions can be drawn from them. 

We have now finilhed the feveral fubjeds which feemed ne« 
cellary to be confidered as an introdudion to the liudy of the 
materia medica; but before entering upon the particular fub¬ 
jeds of it, I think it Hill requifite to fay a few words concern¬ 
ing the plan molt proper for a treatife of this kind, or the or¬ 
der in which the feveral fubjeds of it may be molt properly; 
arranged. 
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OF THE MOST PROPER PLAN FOR A TREATISE ON THE MATERIA 

MED1CA. 


T HE order in which the feveral fubjeds of the materia me- 
dica have been confidered, has been very different in dif¬ 
ferent writers; and which is the moft proper, has been difpu- 
ted about, while many are of opinion that it is of little confe- 
quence, which of them is followed. It has generally been thought 
proper to follow a plan in which the fubjeds are, according to 
a certain affinity, brought together, fo that a number of them 
might be for the purpofe of medicines confidered under the 
fame view. Thus, Dr Boerhaave confidered them in the or¬ 
der of the botanical fyftem he had formed; and Linnajus in 
the order of his own; in which he is followed by Bergius. 
But it will, however, be oj-'pruis, that as no botanical fyftem 
in every part of it collets ']? rov : by their natural affini¬ 
ties ; fo it will only be when fucn ’iyftems have many natu¬ 
ral clafles and orders, that they will colled the fubjeds of 
the materia medica, that are at the fame time conneded by 
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their medicinal qualities 5 and that confequently this principal 
objeCt cannot be obtained throughout the whole of any fyftem. 

It has accordingly been thought proper to follow the botani¬ 
cal affinities, in fo far only as thefe can be thrown into natural 
orders; and this, therefore, has been attempted by the learned 
Murray, fo far as he has yet proceeded : but from what we 
have laid above with refpeCl to the imperfe&ion of the botani¬ 
cal affinities in pointing out a fimilarity of medicinal virtues, 
it will appear that this plan will not always unite febje&s in 
the latter point of view ; and when we confider that there are yet 
many plants which do not enter into any natural order, thele 
muft be difpofed of in an arbitrary manner, and probably in an 
unconnected Hate. It muft be owned, however, that though the 
fcheme of botanical affinities does not entirely anfwer thepurpofe, 
yet it will ftill go a certain length, and ought not to be neglect¬ 
ed in the fubdivifions of any general plan that may be aflumed. 

It has been fuppofed by feme to be a more eligible plan to 
unite the fevcral fubftances, as they happen to be related by their 
fenfible qualities; and this method Cartheuser and Gle- 
DITsch have attempted. This certainly may have its ufe; but 
from what is faid above refpeCting the imperfection of this feheme 
for inveftigatingf virtues, it will appear that it will not always 
unite fubje&s that ought to be united under the lame view > and 
it will be found, that in the authors mentioned who have exe¬ 
cuted it in the belt manner poffible, the defired eft'eCt is by no 
means produced. 

From the difficulty oF'.endering any of thefe plans tolerably 
exaCt and perfect, feme writers have deferted all of them, and 
thought it belt to throw the feveral articles into an alphabetical 
order, as Newmann and Lewis have done. If, however, there 
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can be any advantage from bringing fubje&s of fome affinity toge¬ 
ther, this alphabetical order is the mod unfit for the purpofe, as 
by feparating fimilar fubftances, it muft be perpetually diftradl- 
ing to the ftudent. It can therefore have no advantage but that 
of a didtionary, in referring readily to any particular fubjedl that 
may be inquired after j but this advantage can be obtained in: 
every plan by means of an index, which cannot be faved even 
in an alphabetical work, as the different names under which 
the fame fubftances are known neceflarily requires an index, 
comprehending all thofe different names. 

Similar to thofe of the alphabetical order, are thofe plans 
which, after arranging the feveral articles of the materia me- 
dica according to the part of the plant- employed, as roots, 
leaves, &c. have thrown thefe again into an alphabetical order, 
as Alston and Vogel have done j but it is obvious that this 
cftablilhes no connexion between the fubjedts that follow one 
another, and can have no advantage over the alphabetical or¬ 
der. Further, by feparating the confideration of the lere- 
ral parts of vegetables, it will both feparate fubjedts that ought- 
to be confidered together, and will occafion unneceflary repe¬ 
tition.. 

After rejedting aH thefe different plans, it will, I think, ap¬ 
pear, that as the ffudy of the materia medica is truly the lludy 
of the medicinal virtues, fo the plan that arranges the feveral 
fubffances according to their agreeing in fome general virtues,, 
will be the bell adapted to acquiring the knowledge of thefe, 
and will mod readily inform the pradlitioner what different 
means he can employ for his general 1 r . ipofe. It will alfo in¬ 
form him how far the feveral fimilar fubftances may differ in 
their degree of power, or how far from the particular qualities- 
aligned to each he may be diredted or limited in his choice. 

As 
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As it feems proper that every pradUtioner ought, as far as pof- 
lible, to pradtife upon general indications; fo it is evident that 
his ftudy of the materia medica is eipecially to know the feve- 
ral means that can anfwer thefe. Such a plan, therefore, muft 
be the moft proper for giving a ftudent inftrudtion; and if, 
■while medicines are arranged according as they anfwer ge¬ 
neral indications, the particulars be likewile thrown together 
as far as pollible according to their lenfible qualities and bota¬ 
nical affinities, this plan will have the advantage of any other 
that has been propofed for prefenting together the fubjedls that 
ought to be confidered at one and the fame time, and give the 
belt means of recolledting every thing that relates to them. 

Such is the plan I am to follow; and I am particularly wil¬ 
ling that this treatife of the materia medica fhould be confider¬ 
ed as giving a therapeutice, or methodus medendi, from which 
part of the medical fyftem the materia medica cannot properly 
be feparated. It may indeed be alleged, that as the thera¬ 
peutice muft be founded on a particular fyftem of phyfiology 
and pathology, fo it muft be liable to all the errors and fallacies 
of thefe: but every treatife on the materia medica which refers 
the virtues of medicines to general indications, muft be expo- 
fed to the fame objedtions; and though we cannot prefume to 
fay, that our plan in this refpedt fliall be without miftakes, yet 
our general plan in moft of its parts being nearly the fame with 
moft other fyftems, we truft it fliall not be very faulty : And 
as it is a principal purpofe of this treatife to render the metho¬ 
dus medendi, or the eftablifhing of general indications, more 
corredt, and better adapted to the particulars of the materia 
medica, than it has hb 1 *to been, fo it affords a particular reafon 
for our following this plan; which in general is very much the 
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fame with that of Dr Boerhaave in his treatife De Viribus Me- 
dicamentorum , and fuch as has been followed by feverai late au¬ 
thors, as Spielman, Loesecke, and Lieutaud. 

* 

In following this plan, I (hall have occafion to employ fome 
general terms in a fenfe different from that of other writers: 
and, therefore, that I may be afterwards more eafily underflood, 
it is judged noceflary here to give fbme explanation of thefe 
terms j and at the fame time, as 1 fhall be frequently obliged to 
mention alfo the terms employed by other writers, it is judged 
neceffary likewife to explain in what fenfe thefe are to be ta¬ 
ken. 

To do this properly, I think it may be of fervice to fludents of 
the materia medica if fome pains fhall be taken here to explain 
the whole of the general terms employed by writers on this fub- 
jed. In doing this, I fhall, with refped to each term, endea¬ 
vour to fay in what fenfe it has been commonly or particularly 
employed with what propriety it has been ufed j why I do 
not employ it; and very often why it fhould not be employed 
at all. For this purpofe, I fhall throw the whole of the terms 
into an alphabetical order, and thus give a did ionary which I 
hope may be ufeful and convenient for perfons entering up¬ 
on the Rudy of the materia medica. In doing this, it feeras 
proper and necefiary to give the appellations as employed by 
Latin writers j and if upon any occafion the explanation of an. 
Englifh term is fought for, it will be readily found by the help 
of the index placed at the end of the whole work. 
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DICTIONARY ef the general terms employed by Writers 

<m the materia medica. 


A. 


Abluentia, Abluents. Medicines fuited to wafli off from the 
external or internal furfaces of the body, any matters improper¬ 
ly adhering to them. They are either water or other fluids, 
which can ad by their fluid quality, and may be in the form of 
lotion, gargarifm, or injedion. The term of Abluent is feldom 
employed, and more commonly that of Abftergent or Detergent', 
and under thefe titles are commonly mentioned medicines 
which not only by their fluidity wa(h off adhering matters, but 
fuch alfo as are fuppofed to do it by their power of refolving 
and loofening the cohefion of the adhering matters. In this 
fenfe, however, thefe terms are too general, and therefore ought 
not to be employed j and when they have been employed with 
refped to the internal parts, it has generally been upon a falfe 
luppofition of their power of refolving vifcid fubftances, which 
we (hall hereafter endeavour to Ihow to be commonly mifta- 
kea. 

Abortiva, Abortives . Medicines capable of occafloniog an 
abortion in pregnant women. Thefe medicines have been 
otherwife named Ambiotica and Ecbolica and they are. com- 
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monly fuppofed to have alfo the power of promoting the natu¬ 
ral birth, of forcing off* the placenta, and even of expelling a 
dead foetus. Thefe laft mentioned powers,, though frequently 
afcribed to medicines by the ancients, feem to me, and perhaps 
to moil phyficians of thefe days, to be imaginary, and accord¬ 
ingly fuch medicines are now hardly ever employed. There is 
little foundation for fuppofing the power of any medicines to be 
fpecifically determined to the uterus; and feemingly there are- 
no other abortiva than fuch as produce their effe&s by a violent, 
general operation.. 

Absorbentia, Abforbents . Dry bodies fuited to fuck liquids 
into their pores. In this general fenfe the term is now very 
feldom employed, and is almofi: ftri&Iy confined to certain 
earths fuited to take acids into their pores, and at the fame time 
to defiroy their acid quality. They, will be confidered hereaf¬ 
ter under the title of Antacida. 

Abstergentia, Abjlergtntis. See Abluentiai. 

Acop a. Medicines, and particularly unguents, fuited to take 
off the laflitude induced by exercife and labour. The term may 
be employed for fome general meafures to this purpofe; but li 
know of no medicines fuited to it, except by a general quality* 

and therefore would admit of no fuch title to be applied to> 

* 

medicines* 

Acoustic a. Medicines fuited to cure deafnefs, or other defers 
of hearing. This is an instance of thofe general terms which have 
confounded the materia medica and' the practice of phyfic. As 
deafnefs, or any other difeafe, may depend upon different caufes, 
and iiich as may require different and even oppofite remedies, 
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ftudents cannot be properly inftruded, unlefs remedies are 
pointed out as fuited to the particular caufe and peculiar circum- 
llances of the difeafe. It Is poflible, indeed, that a praditioner 
may have found a deafuefs relieved or cured by a certain reme¬ 
dy, when he could neither afcertain the ftate of the difeafe nor 
the operation by which the remedy was ufeful j and 1 would 
not refufe to mark fuch fads : but while matters are on that 
footing, they can only lead to a random empirical pradice, 
which every body knows has been not only ufelefs but frequent¬ 
ly hurtful. Such general terms, therefore, as acouflics , ferve 
to miflead rather than inftrud, and fhould never be employ¬ 
ed. 

Agglutinantia, Agglutinants. Medicines fuited to cement 
and reunite foft parts preternaturaljy feparated, and therefore 
employed in wounds and ulcers but our Britifh furgeons nei¬ 
ther know fuch medicines, nor employ any fuppofing them to 
be fuch. They fuppofe the bufinefs to be entirely the work of 
nature, and their own fundion to be only the removing any im¬ 
pediments that may occur to that. 

The term of Agglutinants has alfo been employed by Quin¬ 
cy, and perhaps feme others, for medicines fuited to fupply the 
vacuities formed by the abrafion of the folid parts, either pro¬ 
duced by the conflant motion of the fluids over them, or per¬ 
haps by the motion of the folid parts upon one another; but 
the fuppofition of the difeafe is upon a very doubtful theory, 
and the fuppofition of the operation of the medicines is not lefs 
fo. If the term has any foundation at all, it mult be upon the 
fame with that of nutrient $ and there is no propriety in em¬ 
ploying a doubtful theoretical term. 
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Alexipharmaca, Alexipbarmics. Medicines fuppofed fit to 
preferve the body a gain ft the power of poifons, or to correct 
and expel thofe taken into the body. The lame are mentioned 
alfo under the titles of Alexiteria and Antidota $ and upon the 
fuppofition of their being fitted to expel the poiibn of animals,, 
alfo named 7 heriaca. In our hiftory of the materia medica, we 
have faid that the ftudy of poifons and of antidotes appeared 
very early among the phyficians of Greece and Rome, and con¬ 
tinued to be a great part of their ftudy fo long as the Greek 
phyfic lafted: from whence the number of antidotes and theriacas. 
lb frequently mentioned in thofe ancient writers. We have like- 
wife in the fame place taken notice of the injudicious compofitions. 
by which the ancients attempted the correction of poifons, and 
with refpeCfc to which hardly any body now-a-days doubts of 
their having been as unfuccefsful as they were injudicious; and; 
therefore it may now be faid that the terms were very impro¬ 
perly employed. 

The modern phyficians, however, and particularly the Ga- 
lenifts, adopting very much the ideas of the ancients, haVe 
therefore continued their medicines; and the moderns have 
further transferred, the notion from the cafe of poifons evident¬ 
ly taken into the body, to the cafe of noxious powers frequent¬ 
ly taken in from contagion, or otherwife arifing in the body.. 
With regard to thele, therefore, they have fiippofed that the 
eure of the difeafe arifing from them was to be obtained by the 
correction and expulfion of the morbific matter ; and the me¬ 
dicines fuited to this purpofe they have often given under the 
titles of Alexipbarmics and Alexiterials . 

How little foundation, however, there is for the greateft part of 
this theory, I have endeavoured to Ihow in another place. See Firjl 
lanes of the PraBice of Pbyftc . And whatever may become of my 
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general do&rinc, I cannot perceive that the medicines given un¬ 
der the titles of Alexipburmics and Alexit trials t are any ways pecu¬ 
liarly fuited to expel morbific matter,. In fo far as they are any- 
wife fuited to that purpofe, they are diaphoretics or fudorifics; 
and as generally ftimulant and heating medicines, they are to be^ 
employed with great caution. The terms of Alexipbarmic and 
Alexiterial fhould therefore be expunged from the writings 
on the materia medica: for though the medicines enume¬ 
rated under thefe titles may be truly ufeful, their being given- 
under the falfe idea which the general terms imply, may induce 
an erroneous pradice; and in former times they generally did? 
eftablilh that pernicious pra&ice which coft Dr Sydenham, foj 
much pains and trouble to correct. 

Alexiteria. See the title of Altxipharmaca above. 

Alliotica, more commonly named Alterantia, Alteratives ... 
Medicines fuited to change the condition of the mafs of blood,, 
particularly from a morbid to a found Hate, and frequently em¬ 
ployed for medicines fuited not only to correct but to clear the 
blood from certain impurities fuppofed to remain in it. With 
what propriety, and in what fenfe, the term may be employed,, 
we fliall in the fequel have occafion fully to explain. 

Aloedaria e£ Aloetica, Aloetics. Compound medicines 
which receive aloes as a principal ingredient. 

Aloephangina. Medicines formed by a combination of! 
aloes and aromatics. 

Alterantia. See above Alliotica, 
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Alviduca, Openers of the Belly. Medicines fuited to promote 
the natural evacuation by ftool, otherwife named Laxantia, 
Laxatives. The propriety of fuch terms, and the limits to be 
£et to them, will be fully confidered hereafter in our treatifc 
on the materia medica, under the title of Cathartica. 

• Amblotica. See above the title Abortiva. 

Anacathartica. Medicines purging upwards, and fome¬ 
times employed for emetics, fometimes for falivants, but moft 
commonly implying, according to the original fenfe in which 
the term was employed by Hippocrates, Expe&orants , or me¬ 
dicines promoting the ejection of matter from the lungs, whe¬ 
ther mucous or purulent. With what propriety and ltridt 
meaning the term may be employed, will be confidered hereaf¬ 
ter under the title of Expe&orants. 

Analeptic a, Rejloratives. Medicines fuited to reftore the 
force of the body when loft, and fometimes employed with re- 
fpedt to ftimulants, but more commonly with refpeft to thole 
fubftances which fupply a deficient nourifhment. As a term, 
however, attended with fome ambiguity, it Ihould not be em¬ 
ployed at all. 

Anamnestica. Medicines fuppofed to improve the memo¬ 
ry, or to reftore it when loft. A general title which feems to 
have no foundation at all, or although it had would, as too 
general, be very improperly employed. See Acouftics. 

Anaplerotica. Medicines fuppofed to fupply the lofs of 
fubftance in the whole, or in particular parts; as in wounds or 
ulcers. In the former cafe, it is improper, as of no defined 
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operation j and in the latter cafe, the furgeons know well how 
improperly fuch a general term is employed. 

Anastomotica. A term of the fame meaning with that of 
Aperientia; which fee hereafter. When, however, the term of 
Anaftomotica is efpecially employed, it implies medicines fuit- 
ed to open die extreme orifices of blood-veflels. 

Anodyna, Anodynes. Medicines fuited to relieve pain. It 
might be a general term, comprehending every means of relie¬ 
ving pain, and fo far might be faulty j but as now generally 
employed for thofe means only which relieve pain by diminifli* 
ing or deftroying fenfibility, it may be allowable.. 

Antacida, Antacids. Medicines luited to correft and neu¬ 
tralize acids. Of how many different kinds thefe are, and to 
which of them the term is properly applied, we fliall endea¬ 
vour to fay hereafter in our treatife, in which the term again 
occurs. 

Antacria, Antacrids. Medicines fuited to correfl acrimo*. 
ny, either in the whole fyftem or in particular parts of it. To 
what medicines this title is properly applied, we fliall fay here¬ 
after in the following treatife; 

Antalkalina, Antalkalines. Medicines fuited to corredl 
alkaline falts, or alkaline matters in the whole body, or in par¬ 
ticular parts. In what fenfe the term of Antalkalines may be 
properly employed, we fliall explain, hereafter under, that title 
In the materia medica. 

Antaphrodisiaca, or Antaphroditica. Medicines- fup- 
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•pofed to check or extinguifh venereal defires. It is doubtful if 
there be any medicines of fpecific power for this purpofe; and 
if there be remedies or medicines which have thefe effe&s, it 
is by anfwering particular indications, under the titles of which 
only they ought to be mentioned, and not under a general term 
of no defined operation. 

Antasthmaticjs. Medicines fuppofed to cure aflhma, or 
in general to relieve difficult breathing. With refpedt to this 
and all the other titles in which the word anti , connected with, 
that of a particular difeafe or morbid fun&ion, is employed, the 
fame obfervation is to be made that was made above under the 
title of Acouflic. 

The meaning of the terms in which the word anti is employ¬ 
ed may be commonly underflood; but for the fake of the un¬ 
learned I fhall repeat them here, with a fhort explanation of 
their meaning. 

Antemetica. Medicines fuited to cure a preternatural vo¬ 
miting. 

Anthelmintica, Anthelmintics. Medicines fuited to poifon 
worms in the alimentary canal, or to expel them from thence. 
As we cannot always diflinguifh whether our anthelmintics ope¬ 
rate in the one way or in the other, and as feveral of them may 
be fuppofed to operate in both ways at the fame time, the gene¬ 
ral term may for the moil part be retained; though it is to be 
defired that we could diflinguifh between the proper anthel¬ 
mintics and the violent purgatives. 

Anthypochonehu aca. Medicines fuited to cure hypochon¬ 
driacs. 
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Anthypnoica. Medicines filited to difpel fleep. 

Anticahectica. Medicines fitted to cure cachexy. 

Anticolica. Medicines fuited to cure the colic. 

Antidinica. Medicines fuited to cure giddinefs. 

Antidota, Atitidoter. Medicines fuited to oppofe or deltroy 
the power of poifons taken into the body. See above Alexi- 
pliarmaca. 

Antidysenterica. Medicines fuited to cure dyfentcry. 

Antifebrilia. Medicines fuited to cure fever. 

Anti hectic a. Medicines fuited to cure he&ic fever. 

Antihysterica. Medicines fuited to cure hyfteria and hy- 
ileric difeafes. 

Antiloimica. Medicines which preferve againft the plague. 

Antilyssus. A medicine fuited to cure the rabies canina 
in men or in brutes. 

Antinethritica. Medicines fuited to cure the gravel, or 
other difeafes of the kidneys* 

Antiparalytic a* Medicines fuited to cure the pally. 
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Antipharmaca. Medicines fuited to refift poifons. 

Antiphlogistica. Medicines or remedies fuited to refift, 

* diminifh, or cure, inflammation, or an inflammatory ftate of 
the fyftem. 

Antiphthisica. Medicines fuited to refift and cure phthi- 
fis or confumption. 

Antipleuritica. Medicines fuited to cure pleurify. , 

Antipodagrica. Medicines fuited to cure the gout. 

Antipyretica. The fame with Antifebrilia. 

Antiquartium. Medicines fuited to cure quartan fever. 

Antiscolica. The fame with Anthelmintica. 

Antiscorbutic a. Medicines fuited to cure fcurvy; but 
frequently applied particularly to medicines of the clafs tetra- 
dynamia. 

Antiseptica. Medicines fuited to refift or corred putre- 
fadion. 

Antispasmodica. Medicines fuited to cure fpafmodic af- 
fedions. A title certainly faulty as a general one; but it is 
difficult to reduce it to the particular operations comprehended 
under it. We ihall, however, endeavour to do this afterwards.. 
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Antitoxica. The fame with Antipharmaca and Antidota. 

Antivenerea might be the fame with Antaphrodifiaca ; but 
for the moft part it is only employed for medicines fuited to 
cure the lues venerea, or fome of its fymptoms $ and as too ge¬ 
neral, it is certainly improper. 

Aperientia, Aperients. Medicines fuited to open obftruded 
paflages, and particularly to open and reftore fupprefled excre¬ 
tions or evacuations, and moft commonly applied to medicines 
fuited to open the veflels of the uterus, and thereby to excite 
the retained, or to reftore the fupprefled, menftrual flux. The 
term, therefore, as varioufly employed, both with refped to 
different cafes and to different manners of operating, is, with¬ 
out fpecifying the particular cafe and operation, extremely im¬ 
proper. It has farther been too often employed with refped to 
certain medicines, whofe power of anfwering the purpofe pro- 
pofed is extremely doubtful. 

Aphrodisiaca. Medicines fuppofed to be fuited to excite 
the venereal appetite, or to increafe the venereal powers. I do 
not know that there are any medicines of fpecific power for 
thefe purpofes; and therefore the term feems to have been for 
the moft part very improperly employed. 

Apocrusticum. The fame with Repellent. 

Apophlegmatizonta, Apophlegmatizantia, and Apo- 
phlegmatica. Medicines fuited to excite the excretion of mucus 
from the fchneiderian membrane, and they are of two kinds •, 
as the evacuation is made from the nofe, when they are named 
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Errbines ; or as the fame is made from the mouth, when they 
are named Majlicatories . 

Arc he au a. Medicines fuppofed to be agreeable to the ima¬ 
ginary archeus in the fyftem of Van Helmont, and is a term 
which has been adopted by the Stahliaus upon the moil imagi¬ 
nary and vifionary footing, but it is not likely to be more heard 
of in the writings of phyficians. 

Aristoeochica. Medicines fuited to promote the evacua¬ 
tion of the lochia in child-bearing women. The propriety of 
fuch a term will be confidered hereafter under the title of Me- 
nagoga, in its proper place. 

Arteriaca. Medicines fuited to relieve the difeafes, or pro¬ 
mote the functions, of the afpera arteria or trachea. A term, 
conveying no precife meaning, and therefore improper. 

Arthritica. Medicines fuited to cure the difeafes of the 
joints, particularly the gout. It is a term of fo vague and of fo 
undetermined a meaning as to be altogether improper. 

Astringentia, Aftringents, Medicines fuited to increase the 
cohefion, and produce feme'contraction in the Ample lolids and 
moving fibres of the human body. Their manner of operating, 
and their effe&s, will be more fully confidered hereafter in. 
their proper place. 

Attenuantia, Attenuants , Medicines fiippofed to diniinifh 
the confiftence of the animal fluids, either by dividing coherent 
xnafies, or by dirainifhing the fize of the larger particles. With 
what propriety any medicines can be fuppofed to do this, wilt 
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be confidered hereafter : and I expedl to ftiow that the fuppofi- 
tion is falfe, and the term therefore improper. 

Attrahentia. Medicines fuppofed to draw the fluids in 
greater quantity than ufual towards the part to which the me¬ 
dicine is applied. A power that may be fairly fuppofed in cer¬ 
tain medicines, but will be more properly exprefled by a terns 
pointing out the operation by which the medicine produces its 
effed. 


B. 


Basilica. A quackifh term applied to medicines fuppofed: 
to be of noble or royal power ; but ai fuch terms are fuited to 
deceive, and commonly have deceived the world, they are there¬ 
fore unworthy of public focieties. 

Bechica. Medicines fuited to relieve a cough ; which, as 
they may be of various kinds, the general term may miflead, 
and is therefore improper. 

Bezoarttca. Medicines fuppofed to have the virtues of be- 
zoar, and chiefly thofe of expelling morbific matter. As thefe, 
however, fuppofed peculiar to that fubftance, were imaginary 
and ill founded, fo the extenfion of the term to other fubftances 
or preparations is fallacious and improper. 


a 


Calefaciekttia. Heating medicines, or thofe which m- 
creafe the heat of the body. Whether there are any of this 
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quality that a£b otherwife than hy increafing the motion of the 
blood, and therefore by increasing the adion of the heart and 
arteries, will be confidered hereafter under the title of Stimu¬ 
lants. 

Cardiaca, Cordials. Medicines Suited to increafe the adtion 
and vigour of the heart. This is the ftridt meaning of the 
term; but it has been extended to every means of increafing, 
and efpecially to thofe of fuddenly increafing, the adlivity of 
the fyftem; in which cafe the term may not have the neceflary 
precifion. 

Catagmatica. Medicines Suited to allifl: the reunion of 
fradtured bones. A power which is not certainly known to 
exift in any medicine whatever, and therefore the term is falfe- 
ly employed. 

CATH-ffiRETicA. Medicines Suited to cleanfe foul ulcers; but 
as the operation of the different medicines employed for this 
purpofe is not always the fame, nor their different operation 
well explained, the propriety of the general term may be doubt¬ 
ful. 

Cathartica. Medicines Suited to increafe the evacuation 
by {tool. The various operation of thefe, and therefore the 
various application of the term, will be confidered hereafter in 
its x roper place. 

Caustica. Medicines fuited to deftroy the mixture and 
texture of animal fubftances. As a metaphorical term taken 
from the operation of adtual fire, it is not ftridtly proper; but 
as now univerfally employed, it may {till be allowed, 
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CEPHALICA. Medicines fuited to relieve or cure the difeales 
of the head. However frequently employed, fucli a general 
meaning is enough to /how the abfolute impropriety of the 
term. It has been propofed to limit it to a more precife mean¬ 
ing, and to apply it to fucli medicines as have the power of in- 
creafing the energy of the brain, and the a&ivity of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem; but it has been applied in this manner without 
any proper diftindlion and precifionj and till we can do this* 
the term would be better laid afide. 

Choi, agog a. Purgative medicines fuppofed to evacuate e- 
fpecially, or as the language is ele&ively, bile 5 but as fuch a 
peculiar power in any medicine cannot be clearly afcertained, 
the term has been properly long ago laid afide. 

Cicatrizantia, Cicatrifers . Medicines fuited to induce a 
cicatrice, or new /kin upon wounds and ulcers. As it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful if fuch a power in any medicine exifts, the 
propriety of the term may be juftly queftioned. 

Consolidantia. Medicines fuited to give firmnefs and 
union to growing parts in wounds and ulcers. 

Cosmetica, Cofmetics. Medicines fuppofed to improve the 
beauty of the face, or to reftore it when any how loft. The 
indication is to be anfwered by medicines of different, and even 
contrary, qualities j and therefore the general term is improper* 
and as fuch it has done much mifehief. 


D. 

Dimulcentia, Demulcents . Medicines fuited to eorred aericls. 
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or to obviate the irritation arifing, or that might arife, from 
them. What are the medicines that may anfwer this purpofe 
we (hall confider hereafter. 

Deobstruentia, Deobjiruents . Medicines fuited to remove 
obftruddons which have taken place in any of the veflels of the 
body. As a general term, it is improper; and as commonly 
employed for medicines which are fuppofed to remove the ob- 
ftrudlions depending upon a matter filling up the veflels, it is 
commonly upon a fulfe foundation, and therefore abfolutely 
improper. 

Deoppilantia, Deobjiruents . Suppofed to adt in the manner 
lafi: mentioned, and therefore upon a very doubtful founda¬ 
tion. 

Depilatoria. Medicines fuited to make the hair fall off 
from the places upon which it grows. 

Depurantia. Medicines fuppofed to corredt or evacuate 
the impurities which upon any occafion prevail in the body ; 
but as no fuch fpecific power can be fuppofed in any particular 
medicine, the general term is groundlefs and extremely impro¬ 
per. 

Diaphoretica. Medicines fuited to excite or promote the 
infenfible perfpiration ufually made from the Ikin. The term 
has been often employed for medicines fuited to excite or pro¬ 
mote fweat j and there are perhaps no exad limits to be put 
between the diaphoretica and fudorifera j or, fo far as there is, 
the diaphoretica are employed for thofe medicines which pro¬ 
mote the evacuation only in the infenfible. form. 
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Diapnoica. A term more ftridly employed for medicines 
which adt in the more gentle manner we have juft now laid of 
the diaphoretica. 

Digerentia and Digestiva. Medicines fuppofed to pro¬ 
mote the production of a proper, or, as the language commonly 

is, a laudable pus, in wounds and ulcers. There are certainly 
various medicines which feem to anfwer this purpofe ; but whe¬ 
ther they dire&ly contribute to this, or only corred thofe cir- 
cumftances which impede the operation of nature, is a little un¬ 
certain ; and therefore it is doubtful whether the general term 
be proper or neceftary. 

Diluentia, Diluents . Medicines which increafe the fluidity 
of the blood, by increafing the proportion of fluid parts in 

it. This is the precife idea of diluents ; and if the term is 
applied to fubftances, which by other means increafe the 
fluidity of the blood, it feems to be very improperly employ¬ 
ed. 

Discutientia, Di/cutients. Medicines fuppofed to difpel tu¬ 
mour or hardnefs. The operation of fuch medicines feems to 
be of different kinds, and therefore the general term fhould, if 
poffible, be avoided. 

Divretica. Medicines fuited to promote or increafe the 
fecretion of urine. A term to be more fully confidered hereaf¬ 
ter. 


E. 


Ecbolica. A term of the fame meaning with Abortiva. 
Yol. I. Z Ecco- 
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Eccoprotica. Purging medicines of the gentler kind, or, 
ftri&ly, medicines which promote the natural evacuation by 
ftool, 

Emitica. Medicines which excite vomiting. To what dif¬ 
ferent fubftances the term may be applied, will be confidered 
hereafter in our treathe on the materia medica. 

Emollientia. Medicines which diminilh the force of co- 
hefion in our fimple folids, and therefore foften and diminiih 
the hardnefs and rigidity of the parts to which they are ap¬ 
plied. Their manner of operating, and how far they operate 
on the moving fibres, is to be confidered more fully hereafter. 

Epispastica. Medicines which draw the fluids more copi- 
oufly into the parts to which they are applied, and therefore 
ftri&ly a term of the fame meaning with that of attrahentia > 
but as the effedt of the epifpaftica is commonly that of exciting 
blifters, the term is often employed for thofe of veficantia and 
veficatoria. 

Epulotica. A term of the fame meaning with that of Gi- 
catrizantia.. 

Erodentia. Medicines which deftroy the texture of our 
fimple folid, and render a part of them therefore ready to be 
feparated from the reft, in the manner to be hereafter more 
clearly explained. 

Errhina. Medicines tinted to promote the evacuation of 
mucus from the internal membrane of the nofe. The term is 
to. be more fully confidered hereafter* 
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Escharotica. A term of the fame meaning with that of 
Erodentia; or how far different, will be conlidered hereaf- 
tef. 

Evacuantia. Medicines fuited to promote the natural ex¬ 
cretions, or in any other way to draw fluids out of the body. 

Expectorantia. Medicines fuited to promote the excre¬ 
tion or rejection of mucus or pus from the lungs. What ex¬ 
tent may be given to the meaning of this term, will be confi- 
dered hereafter in its proper place. 


F. 


Febrifuga. Medicines fuited to prevent or cure fever. A 
term which, however properly it might have been formerly ad¬ 
mitted, cannot now be employed but in a vague and undeter¬ 
mined meaning, and therefore moil improperly. 


G. 


Galactophora. Medicines fuppofed to increafe the pro¬ 
duction of milk in the human body, and to determine it more 
copioufly to the breafts of females. As we cannot perceive that 
any medicines are poffeffed of fuch a quality, we muft judge 
the term to be without foundation, and therefore improperly 
employed. 


H. 


Hepatica. Medicines fuppofed to be fuited to cure the dif- 
eafes of the liver; but as I do not know of any medicines which 

2 2 either 
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cither can be particularly directed to that vifcus, or which have 
any power of promoting the motion of the fluids in it, or which 
are poflefled of any quality and fpecific power of promoting fhe 
fecretion of bile, we judge the power of fuch medicines to be 

imaginary, and the term abfolutely improper* 

/ 

Humictantia. Medicines fluted to moiflen the iolids of 
the body, and therefore of nearly the fame meaning with Emol- 
lientia, as we fhall explain more fully hereafter* 

Hydragoga. Medicines fuppofed eledively to carry off 
water by ftool. What foundation there is for fuppofing any 
purgatives poflefled of fuch a power, we lhall eonfider hereafter 
under the title of Cathartica. 

Hydrotica. A term of the fame meaning with that of Su- 
dorifica, or Sudorifera. 

Hypnotica. Medicines capable of inducing fleep. Whe-. 
ther there are any medicines which have this power, but by a 
more general operation, and therefore to be marked by a more 
general term, we lhall eonfider hereafter under the title of Se¬ 
datives. 


I. 

Immutantia. Of the fame meaning with that of Alteran- 
tia. 

Incidentia. Medicines fuppofed to divide, or as it were to 
cut through the particles of our fluids, or to feparate any num¬ 
ber of thefe panicles preternaturally cohering together. A 

power 
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power of medicine which, as mechanical, I take to be quite 
imaginary, as we (hall endeavour to prove hereafter when wc 
fliall confider the power of medicines ailing upon the fluids. 

Incrassantia. Medicines iuppofed to have a power of 
thickening the confiftence of our fluids. How far there is a 
foundation for the ufe of fuch a term, or in what fenfe to be 
underftood, we fliall confider hereafter. 

Indurantia. Medicines fuppofed to harden the (olid parts. 
How far, or in what fenfe, fuch a power in medicines can be 
fuppofed, fliall be faid hereafter under the title of Aftringents. 


L. 


Lactifuga. Medicines fuppofed to have the power of dis¬ 
pelling milk colle&ed in the breafts of females. It cannot be 
readily admitted that any medicines have a (pecific power in 
this refped ; and if there are any that can produce the efleCt, 
it muft be by a more general operation, and by the terms adapt¬ 
ed to that the vis ladifuga fliould be exprefled. 

Laxantia. A term that may be employed in the fame fenfe 
with that of Emollientia; but the term is now more commonly 
employed for thofe medicines, Angl. Laxatives, which in a 
gentle manner promote the evacuation by ftool. 

Lenienti a. Medicines fuited to abate irritation and its ef¬ 
fects, and particularly by correcting the quality of the irma* 
ting matter. 

. Lithonthriftica. Medicines fuppofed to difiolve ftony 

concre- 
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concretions exifting in the urinary paflages. It is Hill, I think, 
a queftion whether any medicine given by the mouth has fuch 
a power : and although I would not with any confidence deter¬ 
mine againft the poflibility of fuch a power, I muft acknow¬ 
ledge that I am very doubtful if there be any fuch; and I am 
certain that in moft inftances it has been falfely fuppofed by 
writers on the materia medica. 


M. 


Maturantia. Medicines fuppofed to favour the produ&ion 
and complete formation of pus in inflammatory tumours. There 
are certainly means which may be employed for favouring 
thefe operations of nature m , but as it cannot be admitted that 
any medicines are endowed with any fpecific power to this pur- 
pofe, the term as applied to medicines feems to be quite impro¬ 
per. ' 

Melanagoga. Medicines fuppofed to have a power of elec- 
tively carrying off atrabilis by ftool. Though we fhould admit 
with the ancients and Dr Boerhaave, the exiftence of fuch an 
humour, we would refufe to admit fuch an ele&ive quality in 
any purgative, and therefore the propriety of any fuch term; 
but the obje&ion to this becomes much ftronger when we can 
deny the exiftence of any fuch humour in the body. 

Menagoga and Emmenagoga. Medicines fuited to pro¬ 
mote the menftrual flux in women, or to excite and reftore it 
when retained or fupprefled. We cannot abfolutely deny fuch 
a power in medicine, and therefore the ufe of the term m , but I 
would have it cautioufly admitted, as I am of opinion that in a 

hundred 
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hundred indances it has been employed without reafon. More 
of this, however, hereafter in its proper place* 

/ 

Mundifigantia. Medicines fuited to clean ulcers from 
any impurities adhering to them. The meaning of the term is 
nearly the fame with that of detergentia and cathaeretica, and 
the mod general term is always the lead proper. 

N. 

Nephritica. Medicines fuited to cure the difeafes of the 
kidneys. A term, as too general, abfolutely improper. 

Nervina. Medicines fuited to relieve the difeafes or cor- 
redt the diforders of the nervous fydem. The obfcurity that 
dill attends the mode of the operation of medicines upon the 
nervous fydem, might excufe this term j but it feems to be 
more general than neceflary, and we fhall never get the better 
of the obfcurity mentioned till more precifion is attempted up¬ 
on the fubjedt. 

Nutrientia. Subdances fuited to be converted into the 
fluids and folids of the body. 


o. 


OrfUNDiNTiA. Medicines fuited to cover or blunt the acri¬ 
mony of the fluids. With reipedi to the propriety of the term, 
fee the article Demulcentia in our after treatife. 

Obvolventia. The fame with Obtundentia. 


Odon- 
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Odontaloica. Medicines fuited to relieve the toothach. 
This and the three following terms, as too general, are abfo- 
lutely improper. 

Ooontica. Medicines fuited to relieve the difeafes of the 
teeth* 

Ophthalmica. Medicines adapted to the difeafes of the 
eyes. 

Otica. Medicines fuited to the difeafes of the ears. 


P. 


Panchymagoga. Medicines fuited to evacuate by ftool hu¬ 
mours of all kinds. 

« 

Paregoric a. A term of the fame meaning with that of 
Anodyna. 

Pectoralia. Medicines fuited to the difeafes of the breail. 
Employed in that general fenfe it is abfolutely improper, and 
has certainly led to abufe. As it is at prefent commonly em¬ 
ployed in the fame fenfe as the term of Expedorantia, it per¬ 
haps might be allowed j but certainly the latter term/ as more 
precife, ought to be the one commonly made ufe <£ If the 
Pedoralia may, with Mr Lieutaud, be of three kinds/sDemul- 
centia, Aftringentia, and Refolventia, it will be very ob^’ous 
that the general term may be liable to much abufe. 

Phageoxnica. Of the feme meaning with Erodentia. 


x 
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• Phlegmaqoqa. Medicines fuppofed to have an ele&ive 
power of evacuating pjtuitous matter by ftool. See above the 
title Cholagoga. 

Pneumonica and Pulmonica. Medicines adapted to the 
difeafes of the lungs. Terms which, like other vague and ge¬ 
neral ones, fhould certainly be avoided. 

Psilothra. A term of the fame meaning with Depilatoria. 

Ptarmica. Of the fame meaning with Errhina. 


R. 


Reerigerantia. Medicines fuited to diminiih the heat of 
the body. The propriety and precife meaning of the term will 
be confidered hereafter in the article of Sedantia. 

Repellentia, Repercutientia, and Reprimentia. Me¬ 
dicines fuited to diminiih the influx of the fluids into the parts 
to which the medicines are applied, or to drive backwards the 
fluids already in thefe parts. Terms, however, in whatever fenfe 
employed, too general, and therefore improper j but they will 
be confi\ered more fully hereafter under the article of Aftrin- 
gents. 


R^olventia. A term often employed in the fame fenfe as 
thft of Difcutientia, for medicines fuited to remove thefe exter¬ 
nal tumours fuppofed to depend upon obftru&ion ; but fo far as 
employed either externally or internally, they are fuppofed to 
have their eflte&s by deftroying the cohefion of concreted 
Vol. I. A a fluids. 
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fluids. The term appears to be employed upon a very uncer¬ 
tain foundation. 

Restaurantia. A term for medicines fuited to reftore 
toft ftrength; but commonly applied to thole which reftore that 
lofs of ftrength depending upon the wafte of fluids, and in that 
fenfe nearly the fame with the term of Nutrientia ; which fee 
above. 


Roborantia, Strengtheners. Medicines fuited to ftrengthen 
the body, and therefore to reftore the ftrength when it has 
been loft. As a general term it may be improper; but as it is 
commonly employed for medicines which increafe the tone 
of the moving fibres, it may be allowable. 

RubefacientiA. Medicines which applied to the Ikin pro¬ 
duce a rednefs, and excite fome degree of inflammation on it. 
See the further confideration of this under the title of Stimu- 
lantia in the materia medica. 


S. 


Sarcotica. Medicines fuited to produce or to favour the 
growth of the flefli in wounds and ulcers. As the power of any 
medicine to this purpofe is very doubtful, the proprifty of the 
term mu ft alfo be fo. 

Sedantia, Sedatives. Medicines fuited to diminilh the mo¬ 
tions, .nnd power of motion, in the body. What medicines may 
be comprehended under this title, will be confidered hereafter 
in its proper place. 


' Siala- 
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Stalagoga. Medicines fuited to excite and increafe the fe- 
cretion of faliva.. A title to be confidered more fully here- 
after. 

Sistentia. Medicines adapted to diminifli or fupprefs fn- 
creafed evacuations. A term manifeftly too general and impro¬ 
per. 

Somnifera and Soporifera. Terms of the fame meaning- 
with that of Hypnotica. 

Splenetica. Medicines fuppofed to relieve the difeafes of 
the fpleen. See our reflexions upon the term hepatica, which/ 
are more certainly applicable here. 

Sternutatoria. Medicines fitted to excite fneezing. 

Stimulantia, Stimulants. Medicines'fitted to excite the ac- 
tior of moving fibres, and in general the aXive powers of the 
fyftem. A general term, admifiible and neceflliry in our trea- 
tife on the materia medica, in which the various operation, of 
fuch medicines is particularly explained.. 

StoM^chica. Medicines fuited to excite and ftrengthen the 
aXion orlthe ftomachi I have been at a lofs to determine how 
far this tirm fo frequently employed could be properly rejeX- 
ed; I am. perfuaded that it ought to be fo, for the fame 
re^jfwi as other too general terms. 

Suppurantia, A term employed with refpeX to inflamma¬ 
tory tumours in the fame fenfe with that of Maturantia, and 

A a 2 equally. 
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equally improper; but it is alfo employed with -refpeft to 
wounds and ulcers, for medicines fuited to produce pus inthefe: 
but as any fpecific power in medicines to this purpofe can hard¬ 
ly be admitted, the term in this fenfe muft be improper. 


T. 


Temperantia. A term of loofc and uncertain meaning; 
fometimes ufed in the fame fenfe as the term Refrigerantia, for 
medicines fuited to diminifh the heat, and thereby the a&ivity, 
of the fyflem; fometimes in the fame fenfe as the term demul- 
ccntia, for medicines fuited to correct or cover the matters 
which give irritation; and fometimes, according to Mr Lieu t 
taud, for medicines which carry noxious and irritating matters 
out of the body : but after thus obferving that it may be em¬ 
ployed with fuch different meanings, it cannot be doubted that 
this term is one of the mofl vague and improper general terms. 
Whoever reads the work of Mr Lieutaud will find, that the 
ufe of this term frequently occafions much ambiguity. 

Theriaca. Medicines fuited to rcfift or to obviate the ef¬ 
fects of poifons from the bites of venomous animals. A term 
introduced by the ancients upon a very falfe fuppofition, and 
continued by the modems upon no better grounds, in tfie fame 
fenfe as the terms of Alexipharmaca and Alexiteria. J&ut with 
the abfurd compofitions which have fo long difgraced Vur phar¬ 
macopoeias, and to which the term has been applied, th^term 
itielf fhould alfo be rcje&ed. 

Thoracica. Medicines adapted to the cure of the difeafes 
of the thorax. A term as faulty and improper as the terms 

. 5 of 
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of Pedtoralia and Pulmonica; upon which we have obferved 
above. 

Traumatica. Of the fame meaning with the term Vulne- 
raria \ which fee below. 

Tyllotica. Of the fame meaning with the term Catagma- 
tica which fee above. 


u. 

Uterina. Medicines fuited to cure the difeafes of the ute¬ 
rus. A term much too general to be admitted. 

Vulneraria. Medicines fuited to favour and promote the 
cure of wounds. As the cure of wounds muft be very entirely 
an operation of nature, the furgeon has hardly any other em¬ 
ployment in this bufinefs than to avoid or remove the circum- 
ftances which might impede the operation of nature. When 
fuch circumftances occur with refpedl to recent wounds, it is 
very doubtful if any internal medicines can be of ufe to ob¬ 
viate or remove them; and at leaft it is not probable that the 
medicines given under the title of Vulneraries can have any 
effect to this purpofe. It is therefore that the furgeons of Bri¬ 
tain omit entirely the employment of fuch medicines j and it 
is fumbling that foreign furgeons do ftill employ them, and 
the^rofurd compofitions of them, which have been propofed. 
1 /ns alfo furprifing, that even late writers on the materia me- 
dica fliould,fo frequently aoiitinue the ufe of an indefinite 
and commonly ill founded term. It is indeed pofilble that the 
Peruvian bark, and other analogous fubftances, may in fome 

cafes 
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cafes be of ufe in mending the weaknefs of the fyftem, and 
therefore the flaccidity of the parts aflfeded \ and perhaps in 
other cafes fome internal medicines may be of ufe ; but they 
ihould be mentioned as anfwering a particular indication, 
and by no means under the indefinite term of Vulneraries. 

Having now explained my terms, I think it proper to pre- 
fent a general view of the whole fubjed of my Treatife in the 
following Table j and to fuperfede repetitions which might 
otherwife be afterwards neceflary, it may be proper to give a 
methodical Catalogue of the particular aliments and medicines 
of which we are afterwards to treat. In both thefe parts of 
my work, it is for obvious reafons neceflary to employ the ap¬ 
pellations of the Latin language. 


MATERIjE 



MATERLE MEDIO® TABULA GENERALIS, 

in qua Medicamenta ad Capita quadam fccundum indicationcs morbo - 
rum curatorias quibus rejpondent, referuntur, 

MATERIA MEDICA conftat ex 

Nutrimentis quae funr, P. I. 

Cibi, Sedt. I. 

, Potus , S. II. 

et quae cum his aflumuntur Condiment a, S. Ill, 
Medicamentis quae agunt in P. II. 

Solida. 

[Simplicia. 

Afiringentia , Cap. I. 

Totiica, C. II. 

Emollientia, C. III. 

Erodentia, C. IV. 

Viva. 

Stitnulantia, C. V. 

Sedantia. 

Narcotica, C. VI. 

Refrigeravtia, C. VII. 

Anti[pafmodica > C. VIII. 

►(Fluid a. 

Immutantia. 

fFluiditatem. 

Attenuantia, C. IX. 

Infpiffantia, C. X. 

Mifturam. 

Acrimoniam corrigentia. 

In genere 

Demulcentia, C. XI. 

In fpecie 

Antacida, C. XII. 

Antalkalina, C. XIII. 

Antifeptita, C. XIV, 

Evacuantia. 

Errbin'a, C. XV. 

Sialogoga, C. XVI. 

Expebiorantia, C. XVII. 

Emctica, C. XVIIJ. 

Cathartica, C. XIX. 

Diuretica, C. XX. 

Diaphoretica , C. XXI. 

Menagoga, C. XXII. 
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Materia Medica. 


Secundum ordinem Tabulce prsecedentis et quibus fingulis apponuntur: rmo, Nomen 
Pharmaceuticum, five quo in Pharmacopoeis publicis et in Pharmaoopolarum officinia 
plerumque infignitur. 2do, Nomen Botanicum, five Plantarum genericum et fpeci- 
ficum triviale in Syftemate Linneano nunc autem ad paginas Syftematis Vegetabilis 
Linneani ab illuftr. Andrea Murray, ann. 1784, editi relatum, ubi nomen fpecificum 
cum differentia fpecifica inveniri poteft. 3U0, Nomen Anglicanum. 


PARS L NUTRIMENT A. 


1. Ex Vegbtabilibus. 

A Fructos. 

a Acido-dulccs recentet . 
Drupacea . 

Cerafus, 

Prunus Cerafus, Syft. Vegetab. 

Murray, pag. 463, 

Cherry. 

Prunus, 

Prunus domeilica M. 463, 
Plum. 

Malum Armeniacum, 

Prunus Armeniaca, M. 463* 
Apricot. 

Malum Perficum, 

Amygdalus Perfica M> 46a, 
Peach and Ne&arine. 

Vox,. L 


Sbctio I. Cxbi. 
FruElus. 


Pomace*. 

Malum hortenfe, 

Pyrus Malus, M. 466, 
Apple. 

Pyrus hortenfis, 

Pyrus communis, M. 4 66, 
Pear. 

Aurantium, 

Citrus Aurantium, M. 697, 
Seville orange, 

China orange. 

Limoni urn. 

Citrus Medica, M. 697, 
'Lemon. 


Sentient 
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FrulJus. 

Senticofa. 

Frags, 

Fragaria vefca M. 476, 

Strawberry. 

Rubus idseus, 

Rubus idseus M. 475, 

Rafpberry. 

Ribejia. 

Ribes rubrum, 

Ribes rubrum M. 242, 

Red currant. 

Ribes nigrum, 

Ribes nigrum M. 243, 

Black currant. 

Groflularia, 

Ribes GroiTuIaria M. 243,' 
Goofeberry. 

Uvse vitis, 

Vitis vinifera M. 244, 

Grapes. 

b. jicido-dulces ficcata. 

Uvse paflae majores, 

Vitis vinifera M. 244, 

Raifins. 

Uvse paflae minores, 

Vitis vinifera apyrena Linn. {pec. 

plant, var. p. p. 2931 
Dried currants. 

Caricae, 

Ficus Carica M. 921, 

Fig. 

Da&yli, 

Phoenix daftylifera M. 985, 

Date. 

c. Cucurbitacea . 

Cucumis, 

Cucumis fativus M. 869* 
Cucumber. 

3 


Fruflut. 

Cucurbitacea. 

Melo, 

Cucumis Melo M. 869, 

Melon. 

B. Hekbjb Oleraceje. 

Atriplex, 

Atriplex hortenfis M. 909, 

Orachc. 

Beta, 

Beta vulgaris M. 262, 

Beet. 

Spinacia, 

Spinacia oleracea M. 886, 

Spinage. 

Valerianella, 

Valeriana locufta M. 80. 

Lamb lettuce. 

SUiquofa. 

BralGca, 

Braffica oleracea M. 601, 

Colewort and cabbage. 

Nafturtium hortenfe, 

Lepidium fativum M. 586, 

Garden crefs. 

Nafturtium aquaticum, 

Sifymbrium Nafturtium M. 594, 
Water crefs. 

Setniflofculo/a. 

Cichorium, 

Cichorium Intybus M. 722, 

Succory. 

Endivia, 

Cichorium Endivia M.. 722, 

Endive*. 

Dens leonis, 

Leontodon Taraxacum M. 715, 
Dandelion. 

La&uca, 
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Herb* Oleracea . 

Stmiflofculof*. 

Laftuca, 

Laftuca fativa M. 7x3, 
Lettuce. 

Umbellat*. 

Celeri, 

Apium graveolens M. 29a, 
Celery. 

Petrofelinum, 

Apium Petrofelinum M. 292 
Parfley. 

Capitat*. 

Cinara, 

Cynara Scolymus M. 728, 
Artichoke. 

Afparagus, 

Afparagus officinalis M. 3321 
Afparagus. 

C. Radices. 

Siliquofa. 

Raphanus, 

Raphanus fativus M. 603, 
Radiih. 

Rapum, 

Braffica Rapa M. 601, 
Turnip. 

Umbellat*. 

Daucus, 

Daucus Carota M. 277. 
Carrot. 

Paftinaca, 

Paftinaca fativa M. 290, 
Parfnip. 

Sifarum, 

Sium Sifarum M. 284. 
Skirret. 


Radices. 

Semifle/culo/a. 

Scorzonera, 

Scorzonera Hifpanica M. 71 ?, 
Viper’s grafs. 

Tragopogon, 

Tragopogon porrifolium M. 710, 
Salfafi. 

Alliace*. 

Allium, 

Allium fativum M. 322, 

Garlic. 

Forrum, 

Allium porrum M. 321, 

Leek. 

Cepa, 

Allium Cepa M. 323, 

Onion. 

Cepa afcalonica, 

Allium afcalonicum M. 323, 
Shallot. 

Scorodoprafum, 

Allium Scorodoprafum M 322, 
Roccambole. 

Farinofa . 

Battatas, 

Solanum tuberofum M. 224, 
Potatoes. 

Salep, 

Orchis Morio M. 808, 

Salep. 

D. Semiha. 

Cerealia. 

Hordeum, 

Hordeum vulgare M. 125, 

Barley. 


B b 2 


Semina 
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Semina . 

Cerealia . 

Avena, 

A vena fativa M. 122, 

Oat. 

Secale, 

Secale cereale M. 125, 

' Rye. 

Milium, 

Panicum miliaceum M. 106, 
Millet. 

Triticum, 

Triticum hybernum M. 126, 
Wheat. 

Oryza, 

Oryza fativa M. 345, 

Rice. 

Maiz, 

Zea Mays M. 841, 

Maize. 

Cerealibus affinia. 

Sago, 

Cycas circinalis M. 925, 

Sago. 

Fagopyrum, 

Polygonum'Fagopyrum M. 379. 
Buck wheat. 

Caftanea, 

Fagus Caftanea M. 859, 
Chefnut. 

Legumina. 

Pifum, 

Pifum fativum M. 660, 

Pea. 

Faba, 

Vida Faba M. 665, 

Bean. 


Semina. 

Legumina. 

Phafeolus, 

Phafeolus vulgaris M. 656, 
Kidney bean. 

Nuces ohoftt. 

Amygdalus, 

Amygdalus communis M. 462, 
Variat dulcra, 
amara, 

Sweet almonds. 

Bitter almonds. 

Avellana, 

Corylus Avellana M. 859, 
Filbert. 

Cacao, 

Theobroma Cacao M. 696, 1 
Chocolate. 

Juglans, 

Juglans regia M. 858, 

Walnut. 

Piftachio, 

Fiftacia veraM. 884, 

Piftachio nut. 

Sepiaritr. 

Oliva:, 

Olea Europcea M. 57, 

Olives. 

E. Fungi. 

Agaricus campeftris M. 975, 
Common efculent mufliroom. 
Phallus efculentus M. 978, 
Morell. 

Lycoperdon tuber M. 981, 
Truffle. 


S 


feCTtO 
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Sectio II. P 0 T u s. 

Carnes . 

Aqua et aquofa. 

C/ires. 

Potus fermentati. 

Lepus, 

Ccrevifia. 

Lepus timidus L. 77, 

Vinum. 

The hare. 

SectioIII. Condiments etCondita. 

Cuniculus, 

Lepus Cuniculus L. 77, 

Aromata et acria. 

The rabbit. 

Saccharo, fale, vel aceto Condita. 

Bellutr. 

II. Ex Animalibus*. 

Sus, 

A. Quadrupedia. 

Sus Scrofa L. 102, 

The hog. 

a Lac : _ 

Fceminac, 

B. Aves. 

Afinse, 

Gall in *- 
Gallus, 

Equx, 

Vaccx, 

Caprx, 

Phafianus Gallus L. 270, 

Dunghill fowl. 

Ovis. 

Phafianus, 

b. Carnes . 

Phafianus colchicus L. 271, 

Fheafant. 

Pecora . 

Bos, 

Gallo Pavo, 

Bos Taurus Lina. Syft. Nat. 98, 

Meleagris Gallo pavo L. 268; 

The ox. 

Turkey. 

Ovis, 

Pavo, 

Ovis Aries L. 97, 

Pavo criftatus L. 267, 

The iheep. 

Peacock. 

Caper, 

Meleagris, 

Capra Hircus L. 94, 

Numida Meleagris L. 273, 

The goat. 

Guiney hen. 

Cervus, 

Perdix, 

Cervus Elaphus L. 93, 

Tetrao Perdix L. 276, 

The hart, ftag, or red deer. 

Partridge. 

Cervus, 

Coturnix, 

Cervus Dama L. 93, 

Tetrao Coturnix L. 278 

Buck or fallow deer. 

Quail. 

Cervus, 

Lagopus, 

Cervus Capreolus X. 94, 

Tetrao Lagopus- L. 274, 

Roebuck. 

Ptarmigan. 


• Aoivulium nomina fyftcmatica ad Linnxi Syftcma Nature anno 1766 editumvibiquc refcruntur. 
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jives. 


jives. 


GdUiiue. 

Tctrao rufefcens, 

Bonafa Scotiea Briflon. Omith.p. 199. 
Scotis, Moorfowl, 

Anglis, Rcdgame or Groufe. 

Tctrix, 

Tctrao Tctrix, L. 274, 

Black cock, or black game. 

Urogallus, 

Tctrao Urogallus L. 273, 

Cock of the mountain. 

Anferts . 

Anas domeftica, 

Anas Bofchas L. 205, 

Common duck. 

Querquedula, 

Anas Crecca L. 204, 

Teal. 

Anfer domefticus et ferus, 

Anas Anfer L. 197, 

Tame and wild goofc. 

Anfer Baffin us, 

Pelicanus BaiTanus L. 217, 

Solan goofe. 

Alca, 

Alca Torda L. 210, 

Razorbill or marrot* 

Larus, 

Larus trida&ylus L. 224, 

Kittiwake. 

1 Grolhee. 

Scolopax, 

Scolopax rufticola L. 243, 

Woodcock. 

Gallinago-minor, 

Scolopax Gallinago L. 244, 

■Snipe. 


Gratia. 

Arquata, 

Scolopax Arquata L. 242, 
Curlew. 

Tringa, 

Tringa Squatarola L. 252, 
Grey plover. 

Charadrius, 

Charadrius pluvialis L. 254* 
Green plover. 

Rallus, 

Rallus Crex L. 261, 

Land rail. 

Pajferes. 

Columba, 

Columba Oenas L. 279, 
Pigeon. 

Alauda, 

Alauda arvenfis L. 287, 
Lark, 

VoLUCRUM OVA. 

C. Amphibii. 

Amphibia reptilia. 

Teftudo, 

Teftudo Mydas L. 350, 
Tortoife. 

Rana, 

Rana efculenta L. 357, 
Frog. 

Amphibia firpentia. 

Vipera, 

Coluber berus L. 377, 
Viper or adder. 

Amphibia nantia. 

. Batis, 

Raia Batis L. 395, 

Skate. 


Amphibia. 
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Amphibia . 

Amphibia nantia* 

Clavata, 

Bata clavata L. 397* 

The Thornback. 

D. Pisces. 

Anguilla, * 

Muraena Anguilla L. 426*. 

Eel. 

Anarhichas, 

Anarhichas Lupus L. 430, 
Wolf-fifh or cat-fiQi. 

Gadus, 

Gadus Morhua L. 43d, 

Cod. 

Gadus AJglefinus L. 435* 
Haddoc. 

Gadus MerlangusL. 43 8, 
Whiting. 

Faber, 

Zeus Faber L. 454, 

The doree. 

Pleuroneftes, 

Pleuronettes Rhombus L. 458, 
Turbot. 

Pleurone&es Solea L. 457, 

The foie. 

Pleuroneftes Ftefus L. 457, 
Grey flounder. 

Perea, 

Perea fluviatilis L. 481, 

Perch. 

Scomber; 

Scomber Scomber L. 492, 
Mackrel. 


Pifcit. 

Salmo, 

Salmo Salar L. 50 p,, 
Salmon. 

Efox Lucius L. 5 id. 

The pike 

Clupea Harengus L. $22, 
Herring. 

Clupea Encraficolus L. 523, 
Anchovy. 

Cyprinus Carpio L. 525. 
Carp. 

Cyprinus Trinca L. 52d, 
Tench. 

E. Insects. 

Cancer, 

Cancer Pagurus L. 1044, 
Common crab. 

Cancer GammarusL. 1050,. 
The lobfter. 

Cancer Aftacus L. 1051, 
The Crayfifh. 

Cancer Squilla L. 1051,. 
The prawn. 

F. Vermes. 

Peftunculus vulgaris, 
Cardium edule L. 1174, 
Cockle. 

Oftrea, 

Oftrea edulisL. 1148,. 
Common oyfter. 

Mytilus, 

Mytilus edulis L. 1157, 
Common mufcle. 


m 
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P A R S II. M 

I. Adst&ingenti*. 

A. Ex Fossilibus. 

Bolus, 

Argilla, 

Bole. 

Creta, 

Calx Creta, 

Chalk. 

Alumen, 

Alumen commune fchifti, 

Alum. 

Metallica. 

Ex Ferro: 

Haematites, 

Rubigo, 

Vitriolum viride. 

Ex Cupro: 

JErugo, 

Vitriolum cseruleum. 

Ex Plumbo: 

Cerufla, 

Saccharum fatumi, 

Lithargyrus, 

Minium. 

Ex Zinco: 

Calaminaris, 

Tutia, 

Vitriolum album. 

B, Ex Vegetabilxbus. 
a Sentico/g. 

Agrimonia, 

Agrimonia Eupatoria M. 447, 
Agrimony. 

Alchemilla. 

AlchemiUa vulgaris M. x 66 , 

. y.adift mantle. 


EDICAMENTA. 

Ex Vegetabilibus. 

Senticof*. 

Argentina, 

Potentilla Anferina M. 477, 
Silver weed. 

Caryophyllata, 

Geum urbanum M. 480. 
Avens. 

Fragaria, 

Frag aria vcfca M. 476 
Strawberry. 

Rofa rubra, 

Rofa Gallica M. 474, 

The red rofe. 

Quinquefolium, 

Pentaphyllum, 

Potentilla reptans M. 479, 
Cinquefoil. 

Tormentilla, 

Tormentilla eredla M. 479, 
Tormentil. 

b. Stcllatee . 

Aparine, 

Galium Aparine M. 151, 
Goofe grafs. 

Galium, 

Galium verum M. 150, 
Ladies bedftraw. 

Rubia, 

Rubia tinftorum M. 15 a, 
Madder. 

c. Vaginales. 

\r Acetofa, 

Rumex Acetofa M. 348, 
Sorrel. 


Ex 
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Ex Vegetabilibus. 

Vaginala. 

Hydrolapathum, 

Rumex aquaticus M. 347, 

Great water-dock. 

Oxylapathum, 

Rumex acutus M. 346, 
Sharp-pointed dock. 

Biftorta, 

Polygonum Biftorta M. 376, 
Greater biftort. 

Rhabarbarum monachorum, 

Rumex alpinus M. 347, 

Monks rhubarb. 

Rhaponticum, 

Rheum Rhaponticum M. 385, 
Rhapontic. 

d. Cryptogamia. 

Filix florida, 

Ofmunda regalis M. 927, 

Flowering fern. 

Lingua cervina, 

Afplenium Scolopendrium M. 932, 
Harts-tongue. 

Trichomanes, 

Afplenium Trichomanes M. 941. 
Maidenhair. 

Filix, 

Polypodium Filix mas M. 937, 

Male fern. 

Equifetum, 

Equifetum hyemale M. 925, 

Horfe tail. 

V 

Mufcus pyxidatus, 

Lichen pyxidatus M. 963, 

Cup-mofs. 

Vol. 1 . 


Ex Vegetabilibut. 

e. Cortices. 

Malicorium, 

Punica Granatum M. 462, 
Pomegranate kind. 

Fraxini, 

Fraxinus -excelfior M. 918, 

Alh bark. 

Querci, 

Quercus Robur M. 858, 

Oak bark. 

Lignum Campechenfe, 

Haematoxylum Campechianum M. 398. 
Logwood. 

Gallic, 

Quercus Cerris M. 858, 

Galls. 

f. Fruftut acerbi. 

Cydonia, 

Pyrus Cydonia M. 467, 

Quinces. 

Mefpila, 

Mefpilus Germanica M. 4 66, 

Medlars. 

Mora, 

Morus nigra M. 851, 

Mulberries. 

Pruna Silveftria, 

Prunus fpinofa M. 463, 

Sloes. 

Sorba, 

Sorbus domeftica M. 463, 

Wild fcrvice berries. 

g. Sued in/piffati. 

Acacia, 

Mimofa Nilotica M. 917, 

Acacia. 


Cc 


Ex 
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Ex VegttdWibMU 
'Sued infpiffhti. 

Terra Japonica, 

Mimofa Catechu M. 91& 

Japan earth. 

Sanguis Draconis, 

Pterocarpus Draco M. 641, 
Dragon's blood. 

Kino, 

Gummi rubrum aftringens,. 

Kino. 

h. Adftringentia varia ad certa capita 
non referenda. 

Anchufa, 

Anchufa tin&oria M.i8<S, 
Alkanet. 

Balauftia, 

Punica Granatum M. 462, 
Balauilines. 

Hypericum, 

Hypericum perforatum M. 701,., 

St John’s wort. 

Salicaria, 

Lythrum Salicaria M. 446, 

Loofe ftrife. 

Millefolium, 

Achillea Millefolium M. 778,. 
Milfoil or yarrow. 

Myrtus, 

Myrtus communis M. 401 ,, 
Myrtle. 

Plantago, 

Plantagomajor M. ijifj. 

Plantain. 

Polygonatum,. 

Convallaria Polygonatum M. 334*,, 
Solomon's feal. 


Ex Vegetabilibus.. 

Adftringentia varia. 

Vifcus quernus, 

Vifcum album M. 883,. 
Mifletoe. 

Uva Urfi, 

Arbutus Ura Urfi M. 408,. 
Bear’s berry. 

II. Tonica. 

Gentiana, 

Gentiana lutea M. 267, 
Gentian. 

Curfuta, 

Gentiana purpurea M. 257,. 
Curfuta. 

Centaureum minus, 

Gentiana Centaureum M. 268,. 
Lefler centaury. 

Quaflia, 

Quaflia amara M. 401, 

Quafly. 

Simarouba, 

Quaflia Simarouba M. 401,, 
Simarouba. 

Trifolium paluftre, 

Menyanthes trifoliata M. 194, 
Marih trefoil or buck bean. 
Faba St Ignatii, 

Ignatia amara.M. 227,. 

Jefuit’s bean.. 

Fumaria, 

Fumaria officinalis M. 637*, 
Common fumitory. 
Chamamselum, 

Apthemis nobilis M. 77 ^ . 
Chamomile. 


Tttica* 
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Ttnica. 

Tanacfltum, 

Tanacetwm vulgare &f. 743} 

Tanfey. 

Abfynthium, 

Artemifia Abfynthium M. 744, 
Wormwood. 

Abrotanum, 

Artemifia Abrotanum M. 7431 
Southernwood. 

Lupulus, 

Humulua Lupulus M. 886, 

Hops. 

Scordium, 

Teucrium Scordium M. 527, 

Water germander. 

Serpentaria Virginians, 

Ariftolochia Serpentaria M. 824, 
Virginian fnake-root. 

Arnica, 

Arnica montana M. 768, 

Leopard’s banc. 

Cortex Peruvyanus, 

Cinchona officinalis M. 213, 

Peruvian bark. 

HI. Emollientia. 

Aqua. 

Aqua cum farinoll* vel mucilaginofig 
infufa vel decora. 

2. Ex Vegetabtlibus. 

a. Columnifer«. 

Althaea, 

Althaea officinalis M. 624) 

Marih mallow. 

Malva, 

Maka Silveftris M. 6251 
Mallow. 

Cct 


Ex Vegetabilibut. 

b. Farinofa vel mucilaginofa • 

Cannabis femina. 

Cannabis fativa M. 886, 

Hemp feed. 

Cydoniorum femina, 

Pyrus Cydonia M. 467, 

■Quince feed. 

Fcenugrasci femina, 

Trigonella Monfpelienlis M. 692> 
Fenugreek feed. 

Lini femina, 

Linum ufitatiffimum M. 302, 
Linfeed. 

Pfyllii femina, 

Plantago Pfyllium M. 156, 

Fleawort feed. 

c. Oleracea. 

Atriplex, 

Atriplex hortenfis M. 909, 

Orache. 

Beta, 

-Beta vulgaris M. 262, 

White and red beet. 

Bonus Henricus, 

Chenopodium Bonus Hearicqt M. 2<fr, 
Engiilh mercury. 

Spinacia, 

Spinacia oleracea M. 886, 

Spin age. 

‘d. Emollientia varia. 

Alfine, 

Affine media M. 298, 

Chick weed. 

Branca urfina, 

Acanthus mollis M. 580^ 

breech. 

tee 
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Ex Vegetabilibus. 

EmoUientia varia. 

Melilotus, 

Trifolium Melilotus M. 687, 

Melilot. 

Parietaria, 

Parietaria officinalis M. 908, 

Pellitory of the wall. 

Saponaria, 

Saponaria officinalis M. 416, 
Soapwort. 

Verbafcum, 

Verbafcum Thapfus M. 219, 

Mullein. 

Radix liliorum alborum, 

Lilium candidum M. 324, 

White lily. 

Cepse codlse, 

Allium Cepa M. 323, 

Onion-, 
e. Oleofa. 

Olea exprefla blanda. 

2. Ex Animalib-us. 

Lac, 

Butyrum, 

Adeps, 

Axungia. 

Spermaceti, 

Phyfeter macrocephalus L. 107. 
Spermaceti. 

IV. Erodentia sive Cobkosita. 

Acidum concentratum, 

Vitriolicum, 

Nitrofum. 

Caufticum commune acerrimum, 
JJjixivium caufticum infpiffatumPh. Ed, 

BtHtag cauftic. 


Erodentia Jive Corrojiva. 

Caufticum commune mitius. 

Lixivium Caufticum cum calce viva 
Ph. Ed. 

Common cauftic. 

Caufticum commune fortius, 

Calx cum Kali puro Ph. Lond. 

Strong London cauftic. 

Caufticum Lunare, 

Acidum nitrofum argento jun&um. 
Lunar cauftic. 

Vitriolum cseruleum, 

Acidum vitriolicum cupro junftum, 
Blue vitriol. 

Airugo, 

Acidum vegetable cupro junftum, 
Verdigrife. 

Butyrum antimonii, 

Acidum muriaticum antimonio junftum, 
Butter of antimony. 

Hydrargyrus acidis variis junltus, 
Preparations of quickfilver. 

Arfenicum album, 

Arfenicum nudum L. S. N. 107, 
Arfenic. 

V. Stimulantia. 

A. Verticillata. 

Jletonica, 

Betonica officinalis M. 535, 

Betony. 

Lavendula, 

Lavendula Spica M. 530, 

Lavender. 

Melifta, 

Melifia officinalis M. 542. 

Baum. 


5 


Stimulantia. 
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Stimulantia. 

VerticillaUt. 

Majorana, 

Origanum Majorana M. 541, 

Sweet marjoram. 

Origanum, 

Origanum vulgare M. 541, 

Wild marjoram. 

Marum, 

Origanum Syriacum M. 541, 

Syrian herb maftich. 

Rofmarinus, 

Rofmarinus officinalis M. 68, 
Rofemary. 

HyiTopus, 

Hyflopus officinalis M. 529, 

Hyffop. 

Hedera terreftris, 

Glechoma hederacea M. 534, 

Ground ivy. 

Mentha, 

Mentha viridis M. 532, 

Mentha fpicata Hudfoni Flora Anglica, 
Spearmint. 

Mentha piperita, 

Mentha piperita M. 532, 

Peppermint. 

Pulegium, 

Mentha Pulegium M. 533, 
Pennyroyal. 

Satureia, 

Satureia hortenfis M. 528, 

Savoury. 

Thymus, 

Thymus vulgaris M. 542, 

Thyme. 

Serpyllum, 

Thymus Serpyllum M. 541, 

Mother of thyme. 


Stimulantia. 

Verticillata. 

Salvia, 

Salvia officinalis M. 68, 

Sage. 

B. Umbellate. 

Anethum, 

Anethum graveolens M. 290, 

Dill. 

Angelica, 

Angelica Archangelica M. 284, 
Garden angelica. 

Anifum, 

Pimpinella Anifum M. 291, 

Anife. 

Carum, 

Carum Carvi M. 291, 

Caraway. 

Coriandrum, 

Coriandrum fativum M. 287, 
Coriander. 

Cuminum, 

Cuminum Cyminum M. 285, 
Cummin. 

Foeniculum, 

Anethum Foeniculum M. 291,, 

Sweet fennel. 

Pimpinella, 

Pimpinella Saxifraga M. 291, 

Burnet faxifrage. 

C. SlLIQJJOSA!. 

Cochlearia, 

Cochlearia officinalis M. 588, 
Scurvy-grafs. 

Eryfimum, 

Eryfimum officinale M. 596, 

Hedge muftard. 

tUmulaniia. 
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Stimulantia. 

Siliquo/a. 

Naflurtium, 

Sifymbrium'Nafturtium M. 594, 
Water crefles. 

Raphanus rufticanufl, 

■ Cochlear ia Armoracia M. 588, 
Horfe radilh. 

Sinapi, 

Sinapis nigra M. 602, 

Muftard. 

D. Alliaceje, 

Allium, 

Allium fatrvum M. 322* 

’Garlic. 

Cepa, 

Allium CepaM. 323, 

Onion. 

Porrum, 

Allium Porrum M. 321, 

Leek. 

B. Conifers. 

Abies, 

Pinus Abies M. 861, 

Scotch fir. 

Pinus, 

Pinus Silveftris M. 860, 

Pine. 

Junipenu, 

Juniperus communis M. 894, 
Juniper. 

IF. Balsamica. 

Terebintbina Veneta, 

Pinus Larix M. 860, 

Venice turpentine. 

'Tetcbimhina communis, 

Pinus Silveftris M. 860, 
Common turpentine. 


• Stimulantia . 

Half arnica. 

Balfamum Canadenfe, 

Pinus Balfamica M. 8do, 

Canada balfam. 

'Balfamum Copaiba, 

Copaifera officinalis M. 409, 
Balfam of Copaiba or Caphri. 
Balfamum Peruvianum, 

Myroxylon Peruiferum M. 393, 
Peruvian balfam or balfam of Pert). 
Balfamum Tolutanum, 

Toluifera balfamum M. 398, 
Balfam of Tolu. 

G. Resinosa. 

Guaiacum, 

Guaiacum officinale M. 396, 

Gum guaiacum. 

Myrrha, 

Myrrha, 

Myrrh. 

Ladanum, 

Ciftus Creticus M. 497, 
Labdanum. 

Styrax calamita, 

Styrax officinale M. 409, 

•Storax. 

Styrax liquids, 

Liquidambar Styraciflua M. 860, 
Liquid ftorax. 

Benzoinum, 

Croton Benzoc M. 863, 

Benjamin. 

H. Aromatic*. 

Cinnamomum, 

Laurus Cinnamomum M. 383* 

Cinnamon. 


Stimulantia, 
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Stimulant ia . 

Aromatica. 

Caflla lignea, 

Lnurus Caflla M. 3 » 3 . 

Caflla bark. 

Nux Mofehata, 

Myriftica Mofehata M. 493*, 
Nutmeg. 

Macis, 

Myriftica Mofehata M. 493, 

Mace. 

Caryophillus, 

Caryophillus aromaticus M. 496,. 
Cloves. 

Pimento, 

Myrtus Pimenta M. 462, 

Jamaica pepper or All-fpice. 

Canclla alba, 

Canella alba M. 443, 

Wild cinnamon. 

Cortex Winteranus, 

Wintera aromatica M. 507, 
Winter's bark. 

Cafcarilla, 

Croton Cafcarilla M. 863, 

Cafcarilla; 

Piper, 

Piper nigrum M. 74, 

Black pepper. 

Capflcum,, 

Capficum annuum M. 22 &,. 

Guiney pepper.. 

Zingiber, 

Amomum Gingiber M. 50, , 

Ginger. 

Cubebse, 

Piper Cubeba five Caudatum M. 74*. 
Gubebs.. 


2QJ 

Stimulantia. 

Aromatica. 

Cardamomum minus, 

Amomum Cardamomum M. 50, 
Cardamom. 

Zedoaria, 

Kaempferia rotunda M. 51,. 

Zedoary. 

Serpentaria Virginiana, 

Ariftolochia Serpentaria M. 824^ 
Virginian fnake-root. 

Ginfeng, 

Panax quinquefolium M. 920, 
Ginfeng. 

Acorus rerus, 

Acorus Calamus M. 339, 
Sweet-fcented flag. 

I. Acria. 

Arum, 

Arum maculatum M. 828, 

Cuckow pint. 

Ferlicaria urens. 

Polygonum Hydropiper M. 377, 
Water-pepper or arfmart. 

Pyrethrum, 

Anthemis Pyrethrum M. 776,, 
Pellitory of Spain. 

Staphifagria, 

Delphinium Staphifagria M. 503,. 
Staves acre. 

SrDANTIA. 

VI. Narcotic!. 
a. Rheades. 

Papaver, 

Papaver fornniferum M. 49b,. 

White poppy. 

Stdantia.. 
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Sedantia . 

Narcotica. 

b. Umbellate. 

Cicuta, 

Conium maculatum M. 278, 
Hemlock. 

Cicuta aquatica, 

Cicuta virofa M. 28^, 

Water hemlock. 

c. Solanacea . 

Belladonna. 

Atropa Belladonna M. 221, 
Deadly night-fliade. 
Hyofcyamus, 

Hyofcyamus niger M. 220, 
Henbane. 

Nicotiana, 

Nicotiana Tabacum M. 221, 
Tobacco. 

Solanum, 

Solanum nigrum M. 224) 
Night-fliade. 

Stramonium, 

Datura Stramonium M. 220, 
Thorn apple. 

d. Faria. 

Ladtuca virofa, 

Ladtuca virofa M. 713, 
StTong-fcented lettuce. 

Lauro Cerafus, 

Prunus Lauro-Cerafus M. 462, 
Cherry bay. 

Lauras, 

Lauras nobilis M. 383, 

Bay. 

Camphora, 

Lauras Camphora M. 383, 
Camphire. 


Sedantia. 

Narcotica. 

Thea, 

Thea Bohea M. 495, 

Thea viridis M. 496, . 

Bohea and green tea. 

Crocus, 

Crocus fativus M. 83, 

Saffron. 

Nymphaea, 

Nymphsea alba M. 491, 

Nymphsca lutea M. 491, 

Water lily, 

e. Vinum. 

Alcohol. 

VII. Refrigerantia. 

Acida qusecunque diluta. 

Sales neutri ex acido quovis pneter 
muriatico cum alkali quovis jundto, 
Sal terreftris ex acido cum terra alka- 
lina jundto, 

Sal metallicus ex acido cum plumbo 
jundlo, 

Aquae minerales falinx. 

Borax, 

Alumen, 

Plantarum Frudlus Herbx et Radices 
Acidi, 

Ladlis ferum. 

Lac ebutyratum. 

VIII. Antispasmodica. 

1. Ex Fossilib us. 

Ambra, 

Ambra Ambrofiaca L. S. N. 107, 
Ambergreafe. 

Succinum, 

Succinum eledlricum L. 108, 

Amber. 


/nti- 
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Antifpa/modica. 

jintifpafmdica. 


Ex FoJJHibus. 

Gummi feetida. 


Petroleum, 

Gpopanax, 


Bitumen Petroleum L. 109} 

Paftinaca Opopapax M. 290, 


Rock oil. 

Opopanax. 


2. Ex Vegetabilibd*. 

Sagapenum, 


Herba feetida. 

Sagapenum. 


Artemifia, 

Tacamahaca, 


Artemifia vulgaris M. 744, 

Populus balfamifera L. M. M. 6 00, 

Mug wort. 

Tacamahaca. 


Atriplex feetida, 

Gamphora. 


Chenopodium Vulraria M. 262, 

Radices graveolente :. 


Stinking orache. 

Poeonia, 


Cuminum. 

Pcconia officinalis M. 502, 


Matricaria, 

Poeony. 


Matricaria Parthenium M. 774, 

Valeriana filveftris, 


Feverfew. 

Valeriana officinalis M. 80, 
Wild valerian. 


Fulegium. 

Fuligo ligni. 


Ruta, 

Olea eflentialia. 


Ruta graveolens M. 397,. 

Aithera. 


Rue. 

Olea empyreumatica. 


Sabina, 

Alcohol. 


Juniperus Sabina M. 894, 

Savin. 

3. Ex Animalibds. 

Mofchus, 


Gummi feetida. 

Mofchus mofehiferus L. 91$ 


Afafcetida, 

Mufk. 


Ferula Afafcetida M 281,. 

Caftoreum, 


Afafcetida. 

Carter Fiber L. 78, 


Ammoniacum, 

Caftor, 



Sales alkalini volatiles. 


Gum ammoniac. 

Galbanum, 

Ammonia Ph. Lond. 

Volatile alkali. 


Bubon Galbanum M, 48 $, 

IX. Diluentia. 


Galbanum. 

Aqua, 



Aquofa blanda. 


Vcl. V 

D*t « 
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Aqua, 

Alkalina, 

Sales neutri, 

Sapones, 

Dulcia, 

Saccharum, 

Mel, 

GJycyrrhiza, 

Fru&us ficcatae. 

XI. Insjpsssantja. 

Acida, 

Alcohol, 

Demulcentia farinofa et mucilagi- 
nofa. 

XII. Demulcentia. 

a. Afperifolia. 

Confolida major, 

Symphytum officinale M. 187, 
Comfrey. 

Cynogloffum, 

Cynogloflum officinale M. 186, 
Hound’s tongue. 

b. Mucilaginofa. 

Gummi Arabicum, 

Mimofa nilotica M. 917, 

Gum Arabic. 

Gummi cerali, 

Frunus Cerafus M. 463, 

Cherry-tree gum. 

Gummi Tragacantha, 

Aftragalus Tragacantha M. 685, 
Gum tragacanth. 

Amylum, 

Ex tritico vd alils farinofis, 

.Starch. 


Demulcentia. 

Mucilaginofa. 

Ichthyocolla, 

Acipenfer Sturio L. 403, 

Ifinglafs. 

c. Gelatinse ex rebus animalibus. 

d. Oleofa blanda. 

XIII. Antacida. 

Lapides calcarine, 

Creta, 

Magnefia alba, 

Teftacea, 

Corallium, 

Corallina, 

Cornu cervi uflum. 

Sales alkaiini fixi. 

Sales alkaiini volatiles, 

Calx viva. 

XIV. Antalkalina. 

Acida qusecunque fupra inter Refrige* 
rantia enumerata. 

XV. Antiseftica. 

Sales acidi omnes fupra inter Refrige- 
rantia recenfiti. 

Sales alkaiini turn fixi turn volatiles. 
Sales neutri ex acido quovis cum Sale 
alkalino vel cum terreis jun&p, 
Flantarum partes acida;, 

Olera acefcentia, 

Saccharum, 

'Mel, 

Planrie Siliquof* vulgo antifijoibutiea 
di&se, 

Fiantae alliacete, 

Aftringentia, . 

Amara, 


Anti- 
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Antifeptica , 

Aromatica, 

Olea eflentialia, 

Camphora, 

Gummi Refins, 

Crocus, 

Radix Contrayervae, 

Radix valerians Silveftris, 

Opium, 

Deco&um capitum papaveris albi, 
Vinum et liquores fermentati, 

Alcohol. 

XVI. Errhina. 

Mitiora. 

Beta, 

Betonica, 

Mijorana. 

Acriora . 

Afarum, 

Afarum Epropseum M. 441, 
Afarabacca. 

Euphorbium, 

Euphorbium officinale M. 449, 
Euphorbium. 

Helleborus albus, 

Veratrum album M. 902,. 

White hellebore. 

Iris noftras. 

Nicotiana. 

Ftarmica, 

Achillea Ptarmica M. 777, 

•Sneezewort. 

Pyrethrum, 

Turbith minerale. 

Hydrargyrus acido vitriolico jundlus. 

D-d. a 


SlALOGOCA. 

Externa majlicateria . 

Angelica. 

Caryophylli. 

Imperatoria, 

Imperatoria Oftruthium M. 389,. 
Mafterwort. 

Nicotiana. 

Piper. 

Pyrethrum, 

Interna. 

Hydrargyrus. 

XVIII. Expectorantia. 

Hedcra terreftris. 

Hyffopus. 

Marrubium, 

Marrubium vulgare M. 537 
White hore-hound. 

Pulegium. 

Enula camp ana. 

Inula Helenium M. 7 66t 
Elecampane. 

Iris Fiorentina, 

Iris Fiorentina M. 88,. 

Florentine Orrice. 

Nicotiana. 

Scilla, 

Scilla maritima M. 328, 

Squill. 

Tufiilago, 

Tuflilago Farfara M. 755,. 

Colt’s foot. 


ExpeS i 
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/Expeflorantia. 

Petafites, 

Tuffilago Petafites M. 75 6 t 
.Butterbur. 

Benzoinum. 

Styrax calamita. 

Balfamum Canadenfe. 
Balfamum Tolutanum. 

XIX. Emetica. 

1. Ex Fossilibus. 

Cuprum, 

Hydrargyrus, 

Antimonium, 

Zincum. 

ft. Ex VfiGE rABILIBOS. 
Afarum. 

Erigerum, 

Senecio vulgaris M. 756, 
Groundfel. 

Ipecacoanha, 

Pfychotria emetica M. 214, 
Ipecacuanha. 

Hicotiana. 

Scilla. 

Sinapi. 

Raphanus ruftieanus. 

Sales alkalini volatiles. 

Amara. 

XX. Cathaxtica. 

1. Mitiora. 

Acefcentia . 

Fruftus acido-dulces recentes. 

Hecate. 


.Cathartic a. 

Mitiora. 

Acefcentia. 

.Caffia Fiftularis, 

'Caffia Fiftula M. 393, 

Caffia of the cane. 

Tamarindus, 

Tamarindus Indica M. 8 t, 
Tamarind. 

Dulcia. 

Saccharum. 

Mel. 

Manna, 

Fraxinus Ornus M. pi8, 

Manna. 

Radices dulces. 

Olera blanda. 

Rofa Damafcena, 

Rofa centifolia M. 474, 

Damafk rofe. 

Viola, 

Viola odorata M. 803, 

Sweet feented violet. 

Polypodium, 

Polypodium vulgare M. 933, 
Polypody. 

Serum la&is. 

Lac ebutyratum. 

Olea expreffa blanda ex Vegetabilibus. 

ex animalibus. 

Sapo albus Hifpanus. 

Sinapi nigrum. 

Sulphur. 

Salina. 

Tartarus. 


Cathartic *. 
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Cathartic a. 

Mitiora. 

Salim. 

Alkalina fixa. 1 
Magnefia alba. 

Sales neutri. 

Aqux minerales falinx. 
Amara. kU 
■Bills animalium. 

Balfatnica. 

2 . Acriora. 

Aloe, 

Aloe perfoliata M. 337, 
Socotrine and hepatic aloes. 

Rhabarbarum, 

Rheum palmatum M. 385, 
Rhubarb. 

Seneka,' 

Polygala Senega M. 640, 
Rattle-fnake root. 

Genifta, 

■ Spartium Scoparium M. 644, 
Broom. 

Sambucus, 

Sambucus nigra M. 295, 
Common elder. 

Ebulus, 

Sambucus Ebulus M. 295, 
Dwarf elder. 


Cfthartica. 

Acriora. 

Helleborus niger, 

Helleborus niger M. 519, 

Black hellebore. 

Jalapium Ph. Lond. 

Jalapa Ph. Edin. 

Convolvulus. Jalapa M. aor, 

Jalap. 

Scammonium, 

Convolvulus Scammonium M. 200, 
Scammony. 

Rhamni baccse, 

Rhamnus Catharticus M. 23a, 
Buckthorn berries. 

Gambogia, 

Cambogia Gutta M. 490, 

Gamboge. 

Nicotiana* 

Helleborus albus. 

Colocynthis, - 

Cucumis Colocynthis M. 869, 
Bitter apple. 

Elaterium, 

Momordica Elaterium M. 868, 
Elaterium. 

Mttallica. 

Ex auro. 

Ex Argento, 

Ex Hydrargyro, 

Ex Antimonio. 

Emetica. 


Ricini Oleum, 

Ricinus communis M* 865, 
Caftor oil. 

Senna, 

Caffia Senna M. $pj, >’ 
■Senna. ■ 


XXI . Diuketica. 
a. Umbellate. 
Petrofetinum, 


Diureti 8ft. 
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Faria. 

Genifta. 

Nicotiana. 

Perficaria. 

Ranunculus. 

Ruta. 

Sabina. 

Senega. 

Scilla. 

Amara. 
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Diuretica. 

Vmbellatee. 

Daucus, 

Fceniculum*' 

Pimpinella, 

Eryngium. 

b. Stellate. 

Aparine, 

Rubia, 

C. Varia. 

Alkekengi, 

Fhyfalis Alkekengi M. 222', 
Winter' cherry. 

Bardana, 

Ardtium Lappa M. 723,. 
Burdock. 

Dulcamara, 

Solanum Dulcamara M. 223,. 
Bitterfwcet. 

Gramen, 

Triticum repens M. f 27/ 
Quickgrafs. 

Lithofpermum, 

Lithofpermum officinale M. 187, 
Gromwell. 

Ononis, 

Ononis fpinofa M. 651, 

- Rcftharrow. 

Arum. 

Afaram. 

Afparagus. 

Digitalis, 

Digitalis purpurea M. 562, 
Foxglove. 

Enula campana. 


Balfamica, 

Siliquofe, 

Alliaceae. 

Ex Anima/ibus. 

Cantharides, 

Millepedac, 

Sales acidi, 

Sales alkalini fixi, 

Sales neutri, 

Sapo albus Hifpanus. 

XXn. Diaphoretica. 
Calendula, 

Calendula officinalis M. 7pr, 
Mangold. 

Crocus. 

Dulcamara. 

Opium. 

Camphora. 

Contrayervaj 

Serpentaria.. 

Salvia. 

ScordhuU.. 

Guaiacum.. 

Bafiafras. 

Senega.. 


Diaphoretic * 
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Diaphoretica. 

Mofchus. 

Acida vegetabilia. 
Alkali volatile. 

Sales neutri. 

Olea efientialia. 

Olea empyreumatica. 
Vinum. 

Alcohol. 

Antimonium. 

Dilueatia. 


Diaphoretica. 

Hydrargyrus. 

XXIII. Menagoga. 
Aloe. 

Gummi foctida. 

Plants fcetids. 

Crocus. 

Caftoreum. 

Ferrum. 

Hydrargyrus. 
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TREATISE 

OF THE 

MATERIA MEDIC A. 


H AVING thus finilhed all that Teemed neceflary by way of 
introdu&ion, we now proceed to enter more dire&ly up¬ 
on our fubjedt, and fliall divide our work into two parts m , the 
one treating of aliments, the other of medicines : The former 
being, as we have fa id, fuch fubftances as are fluted to fupply 
the matter, whether folid or fluid, of the human body; and the 
latter being fuch as have no fuch property, but are capable of 
varioufly changing the ftate of the body, and particularly of 
changing the ftate of dileafe into that of health. It is true in¬ 
deed, that this laft mentioned purpofe may often be obtained by 
a certain management of alimentary matters, which thereby 
become medicines and fubje&s of the materia medica; and we 
(hall have frequent occafion to view them in this light. But 
Hill it will be alfo proper to conflder them feparately j and we 
fhall begin drift with treating of the aliments. 


E e 


Vol. I. 


PART 



PART L 


OF ALIMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF ALIMENTS IN GENERAL. 


W E have already faid, that aliments are thofe fubftances 
which taken into the body are fitted to afford and fup 
ply the fluid and folid matter of it. On this fubjed, it might 
be fuppofed at firft fight that thefe aliments fhould be diftin- 
guifhed according as they are fitted to fupply the matter of the 
folid or of the fluid parts; but upon further confideration, the 
marking of fuch a diftindion will not be found neceflary. It 
is fufficiently evident with refped to the alimentary matters taken 
into the body, that if they be in a folid flate, they mu ft, in order to 
their diftribution and proper application, be by the powers of the 
animal (economy converted into a fluid form : and as it is alfo ob¬ 
vious that this does conftantly take place } fo it will readily ap¬ 
pear that the matter fitted to form the folids makes always a 
confiderable portion of the fluids. It is the production of thefe 
laft, therefore, that we are firft to account for > and I expect 

3 that 
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that in doing this we ihall be able, to account alfo for the pro* 
du&ion of the matter fuited to form the folids. 

When we coniider the whole of the fluids of the body, they 
appear to be of many different kinds j but we can particularly 
diftinguifh thofe that are pretty oonftantly in the courfe of the 
circulation, which we call the common mafs, from thofe that are 
found in other veflels than thofe concerned in the circulation. 
Thefe, however, being all of them, as we prefume, drawn from 
the common mafs, and therefore originally of the fame matter, 
only fomewhat changed by the fecretory organs through which 
they pafs; fo we fhall omit confidering them any further here, 
and fhall inquire at prefent only into the nature and produ&ion 
of that matter which forms the circulating or common mafs. 

To this purpofe it is to be obferved, that befides elementary 
water, which always makes the largefl portion of the human 
fluids, the next confiderable part of the common mafs is what we 
have named the gluten or coagulable lymph. This X confider 
as the chief part of the mafs, becaufe I fuppofe it to be that 
part of it which gives the matter of the folids, or the permanent 
conftituent parts of the body, and which, from the beginning 
to the end of life, are conftantly receiving a further accretion 
and increafe. That the gluten is that part of the fluids which 
affords the matter of the folids, is fufficiently probable from 
this, that in all its qualities it very nearly refembles the folid 
matter of the body, while in any other part of the fluids therd 
is no fucli refemblance. Therefore this gluten we hold to be 
the chief part of the fluids; and confidering how much of it is 
differed among the other fluids, and how much of it is diffolved 
in the ferum or ferofity, it is certainly, next to the water, the 
largeft portion of the common mafs. It may confequently be 

E e 2 viewed 
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viewed as that into which the aliments, fo far as they are nu¬ 
tritious, are converted, and therefore may be confidered as the- 
proper animal fluid. Under this title we fhall hereafter fpeak 
of it •, or to avoid all ambiguity, I fhall frequently call it the 
animal mixt. 

In order to account for the other matters that appear to be 
in the common mafs, we mpft obferve, that when this animal 
mixt is fully formed, it does not long remain ftationary in that, 
condition, but feems to be conftantly, although perhaps flowly,, 
proceeding to a putrid or putrefcent ftatej as we know that if 
frefh aliment be not conftantly fupplied, the whole of the fluids 
will in no long time become very putrid. In this progrefs, as 
in other procefles of putrefa&ion, we find the mild and perfedt- 
ly neutral fubftance changed into a (aline ftateof the ammonia- 
cal kind j and this faline matter being waftied off from the en¬ 
tire gluten by the water which conftantly accompanies it, feems. 
to form the feroflty of the common mafs. It is this again 
which nature, in order to prevent an undue accumulation of it, 
has provided for being carried out of the body by the feveral' 
excretions, and that in the proportion neceflary to preferve the. 
health of the fyftem. 

We thus find that , the portion of the common mafs, which; 
js termed the ferofity, and which feems different from the glu¬ 
ten or animal mixt, is however formed from this, and does not' 
therefore lead to fuppofe any other fupply of alimentary matter 
than’ what is neceffary to that. 

To account for another portion of the common mafs, we 
muft remark, that the animal fluid is confiderably different in 
its qualities from the vegetable matter of which it is often en¬ 
tirely 
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tirely formed, and that this vegetable matter, after it has been 
taken into the body, is thus changed by the peculiar powers of 
the animal (economy. This change, however, is only gradually 
and ilowly made $ and it is not completed till the aliments and 
chyle made of them are taken into the blood-veflels; and pro¬ 
bably even in thefe, it requires fome time to be finifhed. From- 
hence we may perceive that a portion of the common mafs is. 
always for fome time in an unaflimilated ftate: and we have 
thus a view of the common mafs as being made up of three fe-» 
veral parts; the one being a portion of unaflimilated matter,, 
which is to be formed into the animal mixt; the fecond being 
the animal mixt completely formed j and the third being form¬ 
ed from that mixt' in its progrefs towards putrefa&ion.. Al¬ 
though, therefore, the matter may be feemingly different in its 
different ftates, we find nothing to lead us to doubt of its being 
always made of the fame alimentary matter. 


As it appears probable that the whole of the circulating or 
common mafs confifts very entirely of the matters juft now 
mentioned, fo we are difpofed to conclude that a different kind of 
aliment is not necefiary to form the fluids from that which is 
neceffary to form the folid parts of the body.. 

In admitting this* however, a difficulty will occur from our 
obferving that there is a portion of the common mafs, and that 
»lfo conftantly,.prefent in it, which is peculiarly different from- 
the gluten in any of the ftates of it which we have mentioned.. 
This portion of it is that of the Red globules j the formation of 
which from any ftate of the gluten, cannot, fo far as I know, 
be explained \ and it might therefore be fuppofed, that a pecu¬ 
liar kind of alimentary matter afforded this peculiar portion of- 
the blood. It may poflibly be fo j but fo far as I am acquainted 

with 
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with the fubjeft, we do not know any part of the alimentary 
matters that feems adapted to this purpofe: and as the red glo¬ 
bules feem Co be commonly in the fame proportion to the glu¬ 
ten, and, the vigour of the confutation being given, that the 
quantity of both is in proportion to the quantity of the fame 
kind of aliment taken in $ fb we may prefiime that the red glo¬ 
bules, by certain powers of the animal ceconomy, are made of 
the fame aliment as the gluten. Again, therefore, I conclude, 
that there is no ground for fuppofing the aliment fupplying the 
fluids of the common mafs to be anywife different from that 
which is fitted for fupplying the matter of the folids. 

Another queflion, however, might £1111 arife, which is. 
Whether any of the fecreted fluids found out of the courfe of 
the circulation, but necefiary to the animal ceconomy, require 
an aliment different from what is necefiary to form the fluids 
of the common mafs in the manner we have fuppofed ? The 
negative of this we cannot indeed aflert, but can juflly fay, that 
the affirmative is a gratuitous fuppofition without any proof. 
Indeed, while we can account for the produ&ion of the com¬ 
mon mals from the aliments taken in, and at the fame time 
pretty clearly perceive that the whole of the fecreted fluids are 
drawn entirely from that mafs, it will be with greater pro¬ 
bability fuppofed, that the fecreted fluids are, by the wonderful 
power of fecretion, formed out of the common mafs by a com¬ 
bination of the different ftates of that, or of different fecretions, 
than that any of them are formed of peculiar aliments. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I again conclude, that the folids, and the 
whole of the fluids, are formed out of one and the fame kind of 
aliment. 

To afeertain exa&ly what that common aliment is, or if afi 

certained, 
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certained, to explain how it is adapted to its purpofe, may per¬ 
haps go beyond our power j hot in all fuch inquiries upon an 
analytical plan, it may be of great advantage to Amplify the 
queftion as much as may be, and to begin at leaft with redu¬ 
cing the inquiry to the feweft queftions poflible. 

Upon this plan, therefore, I enter upon the general queftion. 
What are the proper aliments of the human fpecies ? In anfwer 
to this, we know in general from experience, that the human 
aliments are taken entirely either from other animals, or from 
vegetables, and that no part of them excepting water is taken 
from the foflil kingdom. The fubftances employed are feem- 
ingly various j and in order to know the greater or lefs fitnefs 
of the individuals, it is requifite to confider in general how ani¬ 
mal and vegetable matters are fuited to give nourifhment to- 
the human body. 

With relpedf to the former, the raoli part of the matter ta*- 
kenfrom animals are fo nearly of the fame qualities with the 
matter of the human body, that there is little difficulty in fup- 
poling that the animal matters taken into the human body, as 
aliments, are perfe&ly well fuited to this purpofe, and requiring 
only the means of folution and mixture, with very little change 
of their qualities. It is true, indeed, that in many of the animal 
fubftances we take in, the likenefs of qualities to thofe of the 
human body is not always exadt and complete j and we fliall 
hereafter have occafion to take notice of this: but in the mean 
while, all of them agree fo much in the qualities which chiefly 
chara&erife the human fluids, that we may prefume on their 
being a matter fo nearly the fame, that the former may be very 
well fuited to fupply the latter. 
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To Tuperfede, however, any -further anxious inquiry upon 
this fubjed, we may remark it to be highly probable, that all ani¬ 
mal matter is originally formed of vegetable ; becaufe all ani¬ 
mals either feed diredly and entirely on vegetables, or upon 
other animals that do fo. From hence it is probable, that all 
animal fubftances may be traced to a vegetable origin; and there¬ 
fore if we would inquire into the produdion of animal matter, 
we muft firft inquire in what manner vegetable matter may be 
converted into animal ? And this queftion relates efpecially to 
the human body; the nourishment of which is in a great mea- 
fure immediately taken from vegetables. 

In attempting this, we Ihall find that the converfion men¬ 
tioned is the effed of a peculiar power in the animal ceconomy; 
which it mull be acknowledged is by no means clearly or fully 
underftood. We (hall, however, make fome fteps towards un¬ 
derstanding it better; and to this purpofe there is one Hep ab¬ 
solutely neceflary, which is, to determine among!! the Seemingly 
great variety of vegetable matter, which is the kind that is ef¬ 
pecially, or perhaps only, fitted to be converted into animal ? 
Or if this queftion, as thus put, be too general, it may then be 
to determine, what are the vegetable fubftances chiefly fitted for 
being converted into the fubftance of the human body? Nothing 
is more evident than that every vegetable, or every part of any 
one vegetable, is not Suited to this laft mentioned purpofe; and 
therefore it is necelfary, both for the fake of the general que¬ 
ftion, and alfo for the particular purpofe of the materia medi- 
ca, to determine as well as we are able what vegetables, and 
what part of them, are rnoft fit for.the nourishment of the hu¬ 
man body. 


3 


In 
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In purfuing this inquiry, it is to be remarked, in the firft 
place, that for the moil part thofe vegetables are rejeded from 
the lift of aliments that are imbued with any ftrong odour or 
tafte; and at leaft of thefapid, all except the acid and fweet are 
excluded. To this perhaps there are a few exceptions; as when 
the odorous or fapid part is in fmall proportion to the reft of 
the vegetable fubftance; when the odorous or fapid parts are 
fiich as pafs quickly out of the body again by the excretions ; 
or when they are fuch as admit of their qualities being entirely 
changed by the powers of digeftion in the firft paflages. Such 
exceptions, however, hardly affe<ft the general doctrine; which 
is very much confirmed by this, that feveral vegetables which 
in their acrid ftate are unfit or even noxious, by being deprived 
of their acrimony by culture, by blanching, by drying,or by boil¬ 
ing, are rendered quite proper : and if there fliall ftill be ex¬ 
ceptions not to be accounted for in any of thefe ways, I would 
maintain, that fuch acrid fubftances are admitted and taken in 
as condiments rather than as nutriments. 

This confideration of the exclufion of acrid matters from 
among our foods, is to be applied in this manner. As the acrid, 
odorous, or fapid parts, feem for the moft part to be the pecu¬ 
liar matter of particular vegetables, and to be even but a fmall 
portion of thefe, feldom diffufed over the whole, but depofited 
in certain parts of them only ; and as this is more efpecially 
the cafe in thofe vegetables which are taken in as food ; fo we 
from thence conclude, that befides thefe peculiar matters, there 
is in the moft part of vegetables a confiderable quantity of 
matter, which, for reafons to be given hereafter, is manifeftly 
in common to almoft the whole of the vegetable kingdom. 
This we ftiall fpeak of as the common matter of vegetables, and 
having laid afide as above the peculiar, it is in the common 
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matter that we are neceflarily led to feek the vegetable fubftance 
that is failed to the nourifliment of the human body. 

Whilst from this confederation it appears that a great por¬ 
tion of vegetables is of an alimentary quality, at the fame time 
it is from daily experience evident, that certain vegetables con¬ 
tain a greater portion of this alimentary matter than others, 
and that certain parts of vegetables contain more of it than 
other parts of them* 

It is therefore further neceflary to Inquire after the particu¬ 
lar fubftance of vegetables, or the particular parts of them that 
may be confidered as the alimentary matter efpecially adapted* 
to the human body*. 

In attempting this, it rnuft, in the firft place, be obferved,. 
that, contrary to what others have fuppoted, I cannot difcern 
that any portion of matter is to be found exifling, in any vege¬ 
tables diredtly fitted to fupply the animal fluid. This, however, 
as we have already faid, is feemingly, together with water, the 
foundation of all other fluids in animal bodies; and particular¬ 
ly, that from which the nutritious matter applied to the in- 
create of the folSd parts is, by the powers of the ceconomy,, 
. formed and prepared. It is this animal fluid, therefore, that 
our vegetable food is to be converted into; and it teems 
to be a matter formed not from any one kind, but, by the 
powers of the animal ceconomy, from various kinds of vege¬ 
table matter. Accordingly, when we are to lay that certain* 
parts of vegetables are alimentary, we mean only to fay that 
they are matters fitted to enter into the compofition of the pro¬ 
per animal fluid. 
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In ftudying this fubjed, it appears that the matter of vege¬ 
tables, whether in the whole or in the different parts of 
them, fitted to form the animal fluid, is an acid, a fugar, and 
an oil. 

Xhese three fubftances I fhall now confider more particular¬ 
ly \ and (hall firft endeavour to ihow that they truly enter into 
the compofltion of the animal fluid. 


Article I. OJ Acid. 

That this is a part of the common matter of vegetables 
which proves alimentary, will be readily admitted, becaufe it ap¬ 
pears in the whole fubftance of many of our vegetable foods, 
and particularly is frequently very copious in vegetable fruits. 
In thefe, indeed, it is commonly combined with more or leis of 
fugar ' f but from what happens in the progrefs of the matura¬ 
tion of fruits, which is often the change of an acid into a fac- 
charjne matter, it is to be prefumed that an acid enters largely 
into the compofltion of fugar, and is thereby, as will be fhown 
hereafter, a neceffary ingredient in the compofltion of animal 
fluid. It may perhaps be alleged, that it is only fiich an ingre¬ 
dient as being a part of fugar 5 but it feems probable that it 
is alfo fuch in its feparate ftate. It feems indeed fufficiently 
proven, that every kind of vegetable aliment, except the purely 
oily, is capable of an acefeent fermentation; and that every fuch 
aliment foon after it is taken into the ftomach of an healthy 
perfon, undergoes fuch a fermentation 5 whereby an acid is 
•always more or left evolved. At the fame time It muft be al¬ 
lowed, that as in the further progrefs of the aliment this acid 
■difappears very entirely, without being ever again evident in 
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the mafs of blood ; fo its having entered into the compofition of 
the animal fluid can hardly be doubted : and if this appearance 
and difappearance of acid conftantly takes place, we may I 
think conclude from it, that an acid, purely as fuch, is a necef- 
fary ingredient in the compofition of the animal fluid. 

The fame thing appears likewife from this, that acefcent fub- 
ftances are fo far a neccflary part of the human aliment, that with¬ 
out thefe the animal fluid advances much fafter and further to¬ 
wards a putrid ftate ; and it appears more clearly ftill from this,, 
that when the fluids have proceeded too far in their putrefcency, 
fo as to form a difeafe fuch as I take the feurvy to be, wc know 
that this ftate is eipecially cured by the taking in of acefcent ali¬ 
ment. It may perhaps be cured by every kind of fuch aliment ; 
but ftill it is done moft effe&ually by thofe in a very acid ftate, 
either produced by nature, as in lemons, or by vegetables con¬ 
verted by art into an acid ftate, as in four kraut. In the ufc 
of thefe, as there, is no evidence of their aCting otherwife, they 
rauft certainly operate by entering into the compofition of the 
animal fluid, and by rendering it of a lefs putrefeent kind. It 
is upon the whole, therefore, extremely probable, that a vege¬ 
table acid in every ftiape is a proper and neceffary part of the 
human aliment. 

It is, however*, proper to remark here, that this conclufion 
refpedts the native acid of vegetables only ; for we have reafon 
to believe that the feveral foflll acids do not enter into the 
compofition of the animal fluid, not only becaule they readily 
pafs unchanged by the excretions, but becaufe even in the cir¬ 
culation they continue feparate from the. other parts of the 
blood, fo much as to irritate ulcers and iffuesand laftly be¬ 
caufe they do not cure the feurvy. 

How 
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How it may. happen with refped to the phofphoric acid, the 
acid of borax, of amber, and fome others, we do not very cer¬ 
tainly know; but I am inclined to be of opinion, that all thefe 
juft now mentioned are precifely in the condition of the foflil 
acids. It is to be fufpedted alfo, that it is the fame with regard 
to certain acids that may be called vegetable j ftich as the acid 
of tartar, the diftilled acid as it is obtained from tar, and even 
that it is fo likewife with refped to the fermented acid or vine¬ 
gar, when taken in large quantity. If the latter, as has been 
alleged, is found to increafe coughing, it would fhow that it re 
mains in a feparate ftate, and thereby ftimulates the bronchim ; 
but it is likely that this happens only in confequence of its be¬ 
ing taken in very large quantity : for it is very probable, from 
its being fo largely employed in diet by a great part of man¬ 
kind, that it enters even in large quantity into the compofition 
of the animal fluid. Upon the whole, therefore, it would ap¬ 
pear that the alimentary quality of acid is confined to the na¬ 
tive acid of vegetables, as it is produced in them by nature, oi 
as it is evolved from accfcent vegetables, or from fugar in the 
ftormch. Upon this occafion, what notice is to be taken of the 
aerial or mephitic acid, 1 am not well determined to lay. 


Article II. Of Sugar. 

The fecond kind of vegetable matter which we have faid 
may be fuppofed to be alimentary, is fugar. Whether this in 
its pure faline ftate, and taken by itfelf, without any mixture of 
oleaginous matter, can prove alimentary, feems to me very 
doubtful j but that even when approaching very nearly to a fir- 
line ftate, as it is in the fugar-cane, it may prove alimentary, is 

prefumed 
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prefumed from what happens to the negroes upon our fugar 
plantations, who are obferved to grow plump and fat when du¬ 
ring the expreffion of the canes they take a great deal of the 
cane-juice. 

The fame conclufion may be drawn likewiie from this cir- 
‘cumllance, that the people of warmer climates live very much 
upon fruits, whofe fubftance in a great part confifts of fugar ; 
and I think it evidently appears that thefe fruits are more nou- 
riihing in proportion as they contain more of fugar. That fu- 
igar enters for a large fliare into the nourifhment of men, we 
may know particularly from hence, that figs, a very faccharine 
fruit, were anciently the chief food of the Athletae or public 
wreftlers. 

That the roots of thefe vegetables that are efpecially ali¬ 
mentary contain a great deal of fugar, we learn from Mr Mar- 
jORAAf’s experiments, which fhow that a great deal of pure 
fugar may be extra&ed from them; and it can hardly be 
doubted that a great part of their nutritious power depends upr 
on this ingredient in their composition. 

The beft proof, however, of the nutritious quality of fugar, 
or of its being a chief part of alimentary fubftances, is, that a 
great proportion of fugar is contained in all farinaceous matter. 
This appears from its being evolved in the moil part of the fa¬ 
rinaceous feeds by their germination or malting. And laft- 
ly, tjbat all alimentary vegetables do for a great part confift 
of fugaf, we may prefiame from their being nniyerfally liable ' 
to a vinous or acetous fermentation; the fubjed of which is v 
jprobably in all cafes a fugar. 


The 
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The affinity between faccharine and farinaceous matter ap¬ 
pears particularly from this, that feveral fruits which at a cer¬ 
tain period of their maturation are chiefly faccharine, are in 
their further progrefs often changed to a farinaceous flate. 
The germination of feeds, therefore, and the maturation of cer¬ 
tain fruits, fully prove the mutual convertibility of fugar and' 
farina into one another* 

• 

While we thus endeavour tofhowthat farinaceousfubftances 
contain a large proportion of faccharine matter, it is to be ob- 
ferved that the farinaceous feeds are of all other vegetable mat¬ 
ters the mod powerful and nourifhing to men, as well as to do- 
meftic animals; and hence the Farina Aiibilis of Dr Haller. 
This nutritious quality he indeed imputes to a mucilaginous or 
gelatinous matter which appears in them upon their being dif- 
fiifed in water; and it is poflible that their nutritious quality 
may in part depend upon this: but at the fame time, from 
what we have juft now faid of the compofition of farinaceous 
matter, it will appear that this vegetable mucilage or gelatina* 
confifts for a great part of fugar ; which, therefore, may ftill be 
the bafis of its alimentary part.. We allow it, however, to be 
alfo probable, that farina confifts of another matter, which may 
be fuppofed to give the whole its gelatinous appearance in folu- 
tion, and probably alfo to render the whole a more proper, com¬ 
plete, and powerful nourifhment to the human body. This other 
ingredient of farina is probably an oil of that mild and un&uous 
kind that is got from many farinaceous feeds by expreffion y 
and is therefore commonly named by the general title of a w 
Exprefled Oil.. 

Article' 
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Article III. Of Oil. 


This leads us to confider what we fuppofe to be the other 
part of vegetable aliment. If farinaceous matters prove, as I 
have alleged, the moft nouriftiing of vegetable aliments, it is 
equally evident that the moft oily of vegetable feeds are the 
moft nourilhing of the farinacea j and from hence it will be 
fufficiently probable that oil, fuch as the exprefled we have 
mentioned, makes a confiderable part of our vegetable ali¬ 
ments. 

Here, however, it may be imagined, that oil enters into the 
compofition of the animal fluid only as it is a part of farina, or 
as it happens to be mixed by nature with other vegetable mat¬ 
ter j and that, as it is taken in, whether from animals or vege¬ 
tables in a feparate ftate, it affords only the oily matter that is 
neceffary to be conftantly prefent in confiderable quantity in 
the bodies of animals, not for their nourifliment, but for cer¬ 
tain other purpofes of their oeconomy. 

We cannot, however, enter into this opinion: for we are per- 
fnaded, that even the oil which is taken into the body in the 
form of a pure oil, though entirely feparate from other vege¬ 
table matter, does truly in a large proportion enter into the 
compofition of the animal fluid ; and that oil, therefore, may 
be confidered in the ftri&eft fenfe as a fundamental part of the 
human aliment. 
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Wa are of this perfuafion, how much foever negledted by 
phyfiologifts, from the following confiderations. 


ift, We obferve that oil, both from vegetable and animal 
fubftances, is daily taken in as a part of diet by the people of 
all nations, and often in large quantity, without increafing obe- 
fity. It appears likewife that this oil does not remain fepa- 
rate from the other fluids of the alimentary canal, but is very 
accurately diflufed in the chyle } which may be confidered as a 
ftep towards a more intimate mixture. 


idly, That fuch a mixture actually takes place is very pro¬ 
bable from this, that no chyle appears in the left ventricle of 
the heart, nor in the arteries and veins which carry the blood 
which has pafled through that ventricle. If there be fome in- 
flances of fuch appearance, which have been alleged, they are 
certainly, however, very rare, and probably morbid. 

3 dly, Not only no chyle, but neither does any oil ever appear 
in any part of the mafs of blood, nor ever in any part of the 
human body, till it appears in the cellular or adipofe membrane, 
into which it is probably brought by a peculiar fecretion. It 
has indeed been alleged, that oil has fometimes appeared on 
the furface of extravafated blood or ferum ; but in all fuch in- 
ftances, we prefume it to have been a preternatural appearance: 
For in the many hundred inftances in which I have looked up¬ 
on the human blood, I have never met with any appearance of 
that kind } and whilft oil is fo conftantly and copioully taken 
into the body, nothing can account for the abfence of its ap¬ 
pearance, but the fuppofition of its having undergone an inti¬ 
mate mixture of it with the other parts of the blood. 

Vol. L G g Some 
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Some phyfiologifts have been fond of finding the red globules 
of the blood to be an oily matter; and in certain conditions 
thefe may appear to be inflammable : but a fluid readily, equal¬ 
ly, and permanently diffufible in 'water, cannot be properly con- 
fidered as an oiL 

A fourth confideration that leads to fuppofe the oil taken in* 
to be intimately mixed with the other parts of the animal fluid, 
and to make a confiderable part in the compofition of it, is 
this, that the oil, which is often copioufly laid up in the adi* 
pofe membrane of healthy animals, is again, upon various oc- 
cafions, abforbed and taken into the courfe of the circulation. 
Some of thefe occaflons are manifeftly thofe ftates in which a 
great degree of acrimony prevails in the mafs of blood, as in 
icorbutic, fiphylitic, hedfic, and other fuch cafes; and while it 
is highly probable that the purpofe of fuch abforption is by the 
oil to cover the acrimony of the animal fluid, it mud prove at 
the fame time that this admits of an intimate mixture with the: 
oil. 

As the want of food is a principal occafion of the abforption 
mentioned, this affords a proof that fuch abforption is a means 
of fupplying aliment, or at leaft of covering the acrimony 
which upon the want of aliment is ready to take place. Upon 
either fuppofition, it affords a proof that oil unites very inti¬ 
mately with the other parts of the blood: and, upon the whole, 
there can be little doubt that oil taken in, either in its feparate 
or united flate, is a part, and-a confiderable part, of the human 
aliment. 

We have now endeavoured to determine that there are three 
kinds of vegetable matter which feparately, or rather as united 

together. 
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together, afford the proper aliment of man; and we are difpo- 
fed to fay there are no others : but it has been, and ftill may be, 
by many fufpedted, that there is a fourth fpecies of vegetable 
matter whichflbould be taken into our account; and that is the 
mucilaginous part of vegetables. 

It feems indeed to be very well afcertained, that gum Arabic, 
the mo fimple and pure mucilage, is an alimentary matter; and 
as a gelatinous matter is commonly fuppofed to be the form in 
which our nutritious juice is applied, it may be fuppofed that this 
mucilage of gum Arabic is to be confidered as a fimple fubftance, 
and in the fame form dire&ly applicable to the nourifhment of the 
body. Perhaps it may be fo; but many obje&ions may be rai- 
fed againft the conclufion. At prefent it will be enough to fay, 
that the gum mentioned is not a rfimple fubftance, but a com¬ 
pound of acid, fugar, and oil, and that thereby only it becomes 
nutritious. In its powdery form it refembles farina; and a fur¬ 
ther analogy may be drawn from hence, that falep in its entire 
form refembles very exa&ly the gum, and in its powdery form 
comes ftill nearer to the appearance and properties of a farina. 
The conclufion of a fimilar nature in thefe fubftances will be ftill 
more readily admitted, when it is confidered how nearly the amy¬ 
laceous part of farina refembles the falep and gum in a powdered 
ftatd; and it may be readily admitted, that the only difference 
between gum Arabic and farina may be a little difference in 
the proportion of the feveral parts composing each. It may be 
fuppofed, therefore, that gum Arabic, and other fuch mucilaginous 
matters, may be like farina chiefly compofed of fugar and oil, 
which the vegetable ceconomy may combine in different propofrf 
t-ions, and under different appearances, which we cannot either 
imitate or explain. 

This further remark is to be added, that gum Arabic con- 
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tains a portion of fugar feems probable from the experiment 
which lhows, that an acid exa&ly referabling the acid of fugar 
may be extracted from the gum, by a procefs like to that which 
cxtrads the acid from fugar itfelf.. 

Tt is again, therefore, concluded, that the vegetable matters 
affording aliment are acid, fugar, and oil, which in diet may be 
taken in, fometimes in their feparate date $ but may alfo, as 
they are more commonly, and perhaps more properly, be ta¬ 
ken in in a combined ftate j and in the latter cafe, either as 
they are combined in vegetable fubftances by nature, or as they 
are joined together by the cook in the preparations of diet. 

Some time ago we fhould have relied in this conclulion; but 
the experiments of Becgaria, confirmed by Kesselmaier and 
many others, have difcovered a fubftance in certain vegetables, 
which probably makes a part of the nouriflnnent which they 
afford. Although this peculiar matter has hitherto been difco¬ 
vered almoft only in wheat, it is probably alfo in fome proportion 
prefent in the other farinacea y as thefe are all of them coagulable 
and nourifhing, and many of them are nearly, if not as much, 
nutrient as wheat is. But however this may be, the difcovery 
of Beccaria can amount to this only, that befides the parts we 
have afligned, there may be in certain vegetables a fubftance 
that makes a part of the aliment they afford; and juftly indeed,, 
as this newly difcovered matter in its nataire approaches more 
neatly to the nature of animal fubftanee than any other part of 
vegetable matter we know of: but with all this we cannot find, 
that this difcovery invalidates our opinion of the chief part of 
the aliment afforded by vegetables being afforded by acid, fu* 
gar, and oil, to be compounded by the powers of the animat 
ceconomy.. 
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Besides the confideration of alimentary vegetables with re- 
^ed to their conftituent parts, there may be another general 
confideration of them proper here, and that is with refped to 
their being of different degrees of folubility in the human fto- 
mach. 

Wiiat may be the power of the gaftric menftruum, or the 
caufes of its different power with relped to different fubftances,. 
is not well afeertained : but we now know that it is different 
i„ different animals, infomuch that in many carnivorous ani¬ 
mals it has little power with refped to vegetable matters ; and 
that in phytivorous animals it has little power with refped to 
animal fubftances. See Stevens De Alimentorum ConcoSlione 

Edirib. 1777. 

Although in the human ftomach the gaftric menftruum 
Hems commonly to have power with refped to both animal and 
vegetable matters, it is, however, probable, that upon different 
occafious its power is in a different degree with refped to thefe 
different fubftances j as it feems at certain times to diflolve the 
one more readily than the other. What this, depends upon, or. 
under what different modifications it may appear, we cannot 
at prefent venture to determine. 

At prefent it feems further neceffary to remark, that with 
refped to perhaps every human ftomach, the powers of it in* 
general being given, there is a difference in the folution of dif¬ 
ferent fubftances, arifing entirely from the different texture of 
thefe. Thus it appears, that apple and melon are lefs readily 
foluble than ftrawberries and rafpberries that full grown eab- 
bage is lefs foluble than collyflower; and a like difference may. 
be obferved with refped to many other vegetable fubftances,. 
as we {hall hereafter take notice of more particularly. In the. 
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rpean time It may, in illuftration of the whole, be in general 
obferved, that in many vegetables there is a different folubility 
in the different parts of them; fo that in one and the fame, 
while a certain part of them is entirely diffolved, another part 
of them pafies off by ftool in a very entire (late. Thus as ma¬ 
ny fruits confift of a tender pulp inclofed in a firmer membrane 
or hulk, fo the folubility of the whole will depend upon the 
proportion of thefe .parts : and as in the maturation of fruits 
their pulp goes on increafing, while their membranes are con- 
ftantly growing thinner and tenderer; fo in many inftances the 
folubility of fruits taken in an entire ftate will commonly be in 
proportion to their maturity. 

In illuftration of this fubjed of the folubility of aliments, it 
may be remarked, that in fo far as the arts of cookery render 
the texture of aliments more tender, it renders them in propor¬ 
tion more foluble in the ftomach. 

At entering upon this fubjed, I fhould have obferved, that 
we have a particular proof of the more ready or difficult 
folubility of different fubftances in the ftomach. There are 
men who are occafionally, and many who are very frequent¬ 
ly, liable to a rumination, or the bringing up by an eruda- 
tion a part of the contents of the ftomach. Thefe parts 
are frequently fomewhat entire portions of vegetable or ani¬ 
mal matters, which are manifeftly of a firmer texture than 
the reft which had been taken down, and have not there- 
foreseen fo readily diffolved. From the rarefadion of their 
aii not entirely extricated, they float near to the upper orifice 
the ftomach, and are therefore moft readily brought up. I 
f&ve known feveral perfons liable to this rumination, and from 
theiti have learned, that certain fubftances are more commonly 
3 brought 
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brought up than others, and fome at a longer time after eating 
than others; and both circumilances feem clearly to depend 
upon the different degrees of folubility in thefe fubftances. . 

Having now finifhed the general coniideration of ali¬ 
mentary matters, I proceed to the coniideration of particu¬ 
lars. 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER 1U 


OF PARTICULAR ALIMENTS. 


W E are to confider thefe under the feparate titles of Meats 
and Drinks : and by the firft we mean whatever, whe¬ 
ther folid or liquid, may be considered as alimentary in the 
fenfe explained above j and by the Second, what is especially, 
and almoft only, fitted to give liquidity to the aliments, and 
Supply the water neceflary to the body. It is indeed true, that 
the liquids employed for that purpoSe may often alfo introduce 
nourilhment; but under the title of Drinks, we (hall confider 
the matter only as it affords a liquid. 

Thi particular alimentary matters Shall be confidered under 
the two heads of Vegetable or Animal: but to thefe 1 (hall 
Subjoin the confideration of Condiments, which though not 
alimentary, yet, as always taken in along with thefe, and 
giving a particular modification of them, they will be moll 
properly confidered immediately after the confideration of the 
proper aliments themlelves. 


SECT. 
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SECT. I. 


Of Vegetable Aliment*. 


T HE nature of vegetable aliment in general I have already 
confidered very fully ; and am now to confider the par¬ 
ticular vegetables or part of vegetables in which it is to he 
found: but in the whole of this, we are to mention thefe 
parts of diet only which are well known and commonly em¬ 
ployed in Britain. We have arranged them, in the firfl: place, 
as they are taken from the different parts of plants ; and at 
the fame time we have endeavoured, wherever we can, to marie 
the botanical affinities of the plants from whence they are ta¬ 
ken. We have attempted alfo to arrange the feveral vege¬ 
table aliments according to the quantity of nourifliment that 
each of them affords; beginning with thofe of the leaft, and 
proceeding to thofe which afford the greateft proportion of 
it: but in this refpedt we cannot execute our plan with any 
great degree of exa&nefs and precifion. 

Having thus fettled as well as I can the circumftances of or- 
der, we enter upon particulars; and firfl: of the Fru&us Horfci 
or Summer Fruits, or, as they may be properly named, the 
Acido-dulces. 

Vol. I. H h Fruttus 
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A. a. FruStiu Acido-dulces y or Summer Fruits .. 


The particulars to be confidered here are enumerated feparate*- 
ly in the table given above; but they have all of them fo many 
qualities in common with one another, that it will be proper 
to confider thefe common qualities firft, and afterwards what 
may be peculiar to any of the particulars.. 

They are all of them ufeful in quenching trhirft, which they 
do partly by their cooling quality and partly by their ftimula- 
ting and drawing forth a liquid from the mucous excretories of 
the mouth and fauces. Taken down into the ftomach, they 
have the fame effed there; and fometimes further, by corred- 
ing putrefcency, they remove a powerful caufe of third. 

In the ftomach, our fruits give to the lenfible parts a ftimulus 
that excites appetite; and at the fame time they prove refrige¬ 
rant, and diminiih the adion of the fanguiferous fyftem. This 
effed is from the ftomach communicated to the reft of the fy¬ 
ftem; and this, joined with their antifeptic power, renders 
them of the greateft utility in every kind of febrile diforder. 
Their power in this refped has been taken notice of by every 
writer on the fubjed; but whether they may be ufeful alfo in, 
diminilhing the tenfion of the fyftem in other cafes, is not de¬ 
termined. Van Swieten's obfervation of the effeds of a large 
quantity of cherries in the cure of a maniac, and fome other 
obfervations of the like effeds of a large quantity of fruits, in* 
certain melancholic cafes, look like fuch a power. Thefe ef¬ 
feds, indeed, may be imputed to the conftant diarrhoea which 
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inch large quantities of freflt fruits produce; but we are at the 
fame time well perfuaded of their general refrigerant and feda- 
tive power: and to this we afcribe their eflfe&s in the cafes 
mentioned in which opinion we are ftrongly confirmed by their 
power in producing dyfpepfia and atonic gout. The fame con¬ 
federation alfo leads us to believe that in many cafes they may 
favour the coming on of intermittent fevers, as Galen has al¬ 
leged. There may indeed be many infiances of their being 
ufed without their having had that efFed j but it will ftill be 
certain that frefli fruits often fliow a debilitating power, which 
may certainly favour the operation of marih effluvia, in bring¬ 
ing on agues, and readily occafion a return of them when they 
had feemed to have ceafed. 

The effe&s hitherto mentioned depend efpecially upon the acid 
prefent in the compofition of fruits, and which acid we have af- 
ferted above to enter in a certain proportion into the compofition 
of the animal fluid. It therefore becomes neceflary in the fto- 
mach; but it may be there in excefs, may increafe the acefcent 
fermentation which happens there, and may thereby give occa¬ 
fion to the production of more acid than the. other fluids of the 
ftomach can properly involve. In this manner, therefore, they 
may give occafion to all the diforders of an excefs of acidity 
in the ftomach, which phyficians are very well acquainted 
with. 

The acidity taken in, or naturally produced, always fubfifts 
in a certain meafure in the ftomach; but carried into the in- 
teftines is there mixed with the bile, by which it is more en¬ 
tirely involved: and as we know that acid united with the bile 
takes off its bitternefs, it is probable that acid fruits taken in 
are often ufeful in obviating the diforders that might arife from 
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the redundancy of bile, and perhaps from the acrid quality of 
it. On. the other hand, however, if the acids are in greater 
quantity than can be, or are, properly corre&ed by the bile 
prefent, they feem, by fome union with that fluid, to acquire a 
purgative quality, that gives a diarrhoea, and the colic painr 
that are ready to accompany the operation of every purga¬ 
tive.. 


From the involution of acids, which even happens in the fto* 
mach, and more completely in the duodenum, we muft perceive 
that, as we have maintained above, they are mixed with the 
human fluids ; and the fame alfo renders the other part of our 
do&rine probable, that they enter for a part into the compoli- 
tion of the proper animal fluid, to be thereby rendered lefs 
putrefcent than it- would otherwife be. Acids indeed are uni- 
verfally acknowledged to refill putrefaction; and hence the 
inftind of man leading him to the ufe of thefe fruits in warm 
climates, in warm feafous, and in every other circumltance that 
is known to increafe a tendency to putrefadlion. The Hate of 
the fluids in the fcurvy may be difputed about; but the remark¬ 
able effe&s of vegetable acids and acefcents in the cure of this 
difeafe do not allow us to doubt of their manner of operating*, 
and therefore of the nature of the difeafe.. 

"Wfc have hitherto taken notice almoll only of the acidity of 
the fruits we are confidering: but that acidity is perhaps al¬ 
ways accompanied with more or lefs of fugar; and thence per¬ 
haps more readily runs into a fermentation, by which their 
acidity, and all the effe&s of it mentioned, are greatly increa- 
fed: and it is by the fame fermentation that an unufual quan¬ 
tity of air is extricated, and gives occafion to that flatulency of 
ftomach and inteftines with which the ufe of thofe fruits is 
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fb commonly accompanied. We often find, however, in fruits, 
the acidity accompanied with, or changed into, fuch a quantity* 
of faccharine matter, that both from the reafons given above, 
and from univerfai experience, our faccharine fruits jnuft be 
confidered as particularly nutritive, and that alfo in proportion 
to the quantity of fugar they contain. In what manner fugar 
enters into the compofition of the animal fluid, or how it ac¬ 
quires the qualities it puts on in thefe, I cannot very clearly 
explain j but we can have no doubt that it does fb in fad : and 
we are well perfuaded that the faccharine matter, as well as the 
acid, has a Ihare not only in obviating the putrefcency of the 
animal fluid, but alfo of corre&ing it when it has gone too far. 
It is therefore juftly fuppofed, that the refilling putrefaction 
and curing the fcurvy are virtues in common to the whole of 
the furnmer fruits we are treating of. 

We have now mentioned the qualities that can be properly 
taken notice of as common to the whole of thefe fruits but. 
there are fome others mentioned by writers on the fubjeCt. 
Thus thole that are accompanied with an agreeable odour are 
faid to be cordial and analeptic. Their powers, however, in 
thefe refpeCts are too inconfiderable to be mentioned 5 but I 
dare not fay fo of the faponaceous and diflblving powers which 
are afcribed to them.. 

Upon this fubjeCt it is to be remarked, that the blood of 
phytivorous animals is perhaps more denfe and cohefive than 
that of the carnivorous 5 and therefore it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine what is the effeCt of aliments in this matter : but 1 fhall 
confider it more fully hereafter, when I fhall confider in gene¬ 
ral how far the date of the fluids can be changed, either by* 
aliments or medicines. 


Th* 
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The qualities we have taken notice of in fruits have their 
•effe&s chiefly in the firft paflages, even the changes they can 
produce in the mafs of blood are all of them, if I mi flake 
not, begun in the fame firft paflages j and how far they have 
peculiar effects in the courfe of the circulation, I cannot well 
determine. We believe they have a tendency to increafe the 
faline ftate of the blood ; and therefore it is very poflible that 
when they are taken in larger proportion than ufual, they may 
ihow diuretic powers ; but we judge that fuch appear only when 
fruits carry along with them a large proportion of water, as in 
the cafe of the Water-melon. 

Having thus confidered the qualities in common to the 
whole of the fummer fruits, the peculiarities of each will be 
•heft explained by confidering what happens to the moil part of 
them in the progrefs of their growth and maturation. Thus, 
the mod part of fruits, upon their firft difcovering any fuccu- 
lency, have that more or lefs acerb 5 but upon their fucculency 
being advanced, there is more acidity evolved, and lefs acerbity 
is perceived. As the growth of fruits advances, if they are fuch 
as are capable of acquiring fweetnefs, this appears more and 
more, while the acerbity and acidity are conftantly diminiih- 
ing, and femetimes in their ftate of perfedt maturity, a full and 
almoft unmixed degree of fweetnefs prevails. 

With thefe changes of their juices, it is to be remarked, 
that at the fame time fruits fuffer a change iu their texture. 
At firft they are firm and denfe; but as their fucculency ad¬ 
vances, they are conftantly becoming more foft and tender; 
and with their maturity they acquire the moft fucculent and 
tender ftate they are capable of. In the moft part of fruits, we 
can diftinguifh between the fofter pulp and firmer cortical part $ 
and in the progrefs of their matuiation, we find their pulp, in 
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the innermoft parts, eonftantly increafing, while the firmer and 
external cortical part is eonftantly dim ini filing. After fruits 
have in thefe refpetfts of their juices and texture acquired their 
maturity, they fuller fome further changes, to a farinaceous or 
to a putrid ftate, which I cannot explain ; but as thefe changes 
hardly give any qualities to be taken notice of, either in diet or 
medicine, I fhall not attempt to give any account of them. 


Having now taken notice of the- changes that may happen 
to many individuals, the peculiarities that may take place in 
the feveral genera and fpecies may be readily diftinguifhed. 
Thus feme fruits remain eonftantly in an acerb ftate, while 
others advance to a more pure acidity, hardly acquiring any 
fweetnefs. A third kind advances to a fweet ftate, ftill retain¬ 
ing more or lefs of their acidity ; while others retaining little 
or none at all of this, acquire a full fweetnefs. Upon thefe cir- 
cumftances, as they take place in particular fruits, both the 
dietetic qualities and medicinal powers of each may be ascer¬ 
tained by a little experience of the tafte in all the feveral ftates- 
of growth and maturity they are capable of. 

It is to be further obferved, that the qualities of fruits as 
alimentary depend almoft entirely upon the quantity of iaccha- 
rine matter they can acquire, and this upon the greateft degree 
©f maturity they can arrive at y fo this will often depend upon-. 
the~foil they grow in, and upon the climate and fun they have 
been expofed to. It is alfo to be remarked, that as- the full 
evolution of their faccharine matter is the moft perfect ftate of 
alimentary fruits \ fo whatever contributes to this, may be con- 
fidered as giving them their utmoft perfection.: and therefore- 
when in certain climates fruits cannot be allowed to remain, 
upon their refpedtive trees to acquire their due maturity, this,, 
however, may be fupplied : if fruits when taken from a trea 
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can be preferred from froft, or other caufes of corruption, the 
procefs of maturation frill goes on, and will go on to a more 
perfed degree in evolving the faccharine matter, and in giving 
a greater tendernefs of texture. This is not always to be pro¬ 
moted by external heat applied.; but .in fome cafes it may: and 
we find that certain fruits when taken from their trees, if laid 
in heaps, fo as by a certain fermentation to become heated, 
they by this fweating, as it is called, lofe their acerbity, and 
acquire more fweetnefs than they would have other wife had; 
and it is to the purpofe of diet to obferve, that by the applica¬ 
tion of an artificial heat in boiling, baking, or roafiing, acerb 
and unripe fruits have their faccharine matter much More evol¬ 
ved, and the efleds of their unripe ftate very much prevented ; 
particularly, as by thefe pradices a great deal of their air is ex¬ 
tricated and difixpated, they are lefs difpofed to an acefcent fer¬ 
mentation. 


It belongs alfo to the bufinefs of diet to remark, that perfons 
do often take in unripe fruits in confiderable quantity; and 
much has been faid of the danger attending fuch a pradice ; 
which is certainly in fome meafure well founded. The 
firmer texture of thefe unripe fruits is more difficultly dif- 
folved, they remain therefore long in .the ftomach unmixed 
with the other fluids, and they are therefore liable to acquire a 
greater degree of acidity, and to give all the diforders that may 
arife from that in too great abundance. There are indeed fto- 
machs whofe gaftric liquor may obviate all this; but certain¬ 
ly in many cafes it may fail; and therefore the taking in 
of unripe fruits is always hazardous, and may be very hurtful. 

We can hardly omit here faying what may perhaps be un- 
•derftood from what has been faid already, that though fruits in 
their ripeft, be at the fame time in their moll perfed, ftate, they 
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may, however, even in this ftate, be taken in in too large 
quantity 5 and in that cafe, being in over-proportion to the 
quantity or powers of the gaftric liquor, they may go too far 
in an acefcent fermentation, and give all the diforders that may 
arjfe from too acid fruits: and that tlfts will efpecially happen 
from fruits which have ftill in their ripeft ftate a large propor¬ 
tion of acid in their compofition. 

Having now faid fo much of the common qualities of fum- 
mer fruits, I can have few obfervations to make on the quali¬ 
ties of particular kinds. Thefe 1 have faid will depend on the 
acerb, acid, or faccharine matter, in their conftitution, whether 
that depends upon their fpecific nature or upon their ftate of 
maturation 5 and in all cafes to be readily afcertained by expe¬ 
rience in tailing. 

For the fake of young ftudents, we lhall more particularly 
obferve, that the Drupacea , or ftone-fruits, have commonly a 
larger proportion of acid with relpedl to their fugar than fome 
other fruits; and therefore in their recent ftate they are com¬ 
monly and juftly fuppofed to enter more readily into a noxious 
fermentation, and to produce thofe confequences of morbid aci¬ 
dity, colic, and diarrhoea, which we have mentioned above. 
This is efpecially, and perhaps juftly, fuppofed with refpedt to 
the cherry and plum kind, and we believe may be equally fup¬ 
pofed with refpedt to the peaches produced in the open air in 
Britain; but we are difpofed to judge the apricot in thefe re- 
fpe&s to be the fafeft of the drupaceous tribe. 

The Pomacea, when duly ripened, or when their immatu¬ 
rity is corrected'by artificial heat and proper additions, may 
have all the common qualities of other fummer fruits } but 
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in their recent ftate, being feldom duly ripened in this cli¬ 
mate, the firmnefs of their texture renders them llowly diflol- 
ved, and ready to contribute to an excefs of acidity in the fto- 
mach. This vice happens more readily with refpedt to Apples 
than to Pears, as we can at leaft have fome fpecies of the latter 
more mellow and tender. In the cafe of a dyfpeptic ftomach, 
I have known apples a long time after they had been taken 
down, brought up again by eru&ation in the fame mafies 
they had been fwallowed, and that even after two days. 

Aurantium. This, with theLiMONiUM, I have inferted here 
amongft the Pomace®, though not with Arid! propriety, as the 
fruit is not a pomum. But in this inftance, I have followed the 
learned Profefior Murray, who under the title of Pomace® has 
given not only the Poma, but alfo the Drup® and Bacc®. How 
far this is proper I will not determine; but for my purpofe of 
confidering the diatetic qualities of fruits, I thought it fitted to 
diftinguifh their botanic affinities as far as I could : but I could 
not find a more proper place for the Aurantium and Limonium 
than that I have given them here. 

Both thefe plants, in their leaves and flowers, and in the ex¬ 
terior cortical part of their fruit, have various medicinal qua¬ 
lities ; which, according to my plan, are not to be mentioned 
here; where I am to confider only the qualities of the juice of 
their fruits, the only part of them employed in diet. 

» 

The juices of thefe fruits we confider as purely acid, to be 
more eafily colle&ed in large quantity than from almolt any 
other fruit; and therefore they are more frequently than that 
of any other employed. Wherever an acid is indicated and ad- 
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miflible, they anfwer every purpofe which we have propofed 
above for acids in general, whether in the mouth and fauces, 
or in the ftomach and inteftines. They certainly enter into 
the compolition of the animal fluid5 and accordingly much ex¬ 
perience has pointed them out as the moil ufeful both in pre¬ 
venting and curing the fcurvy. 

They are of two kinds. One in which they are more purely 
acid, with very little faccharine matter joined to them: the 
other is that in which a confiderable portion of fugar is joined 
with the acid 5 by which it may be confidered as in fome mea- 
fure nutritive. This, however, is little attended to; and they 
are feldom employed as a nutriment. This only is to be re¬ 
marked, that the China or Sweet Orange has, in a certain degree, 
every quality that can be afcribed to any of the frudtus acido- 
dulces. 

These are the virtues of thefe acids : but it mud be obfer- 
ved, that wherever acids can be hurtful, thefe either in undue 
quantity, or in dyfpeptic ftomachs, are as readily noxious as 
any other. 

On the whole of the fubjed, I have only further to obferve, that 
as the fruits mentioned are the fruits of a feafon, it is often necef- 
fary to preferve their juice in its entire acid ftate for fome length 
of time ' 3 and for this purpofe various meafures have been propo¬ 
fed. What may be done by congelation I cannot determine, as it is 
very rarely that this climate allows of the experiment. The prac¬ 
tice by evaporation, or the making it into a rob, has been that moft 
commonly employed, and has been much commended by many 
perfonsj but in many trials which I have made, I could not ex- 
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hale It to fuch a confiftence as would preferve it without addi¬ 
tion, without my finding the acid a good deal changed. It ac¬ 
quires an acerbity and ftvpticity that does not allow it to be 
readily difTufed in water; and 1 fufped it is not fo readily 
mifcible with the animal fluids as in its entire ftate. From 
Forster’s obfervations in the voyage round the world, it was 
not found ufeful either in preventing or curing the fcurvyj 
which perhaps may be accounted for, partly by the concentra¬ 
tion bringing it nearer to the ftate of the fofiil acids, or poflibly 
by the diflipation of fome volatile parts, perhaps r. portion of 
aerial acid; both of which circumftances may render it lefs fit 
for the cure of the fcurvy. 1 have therefore a bad opinion of 
the acid exhaled to a thick confiftence; and judge the beft 
way of preferving its virtues to be by a diligent depuration of 
it from its mucilaginous part, and putting it up in clofe veflels 
without putting any oil on its furface, which is ready to 
be a&ed upon by the acid, and gives a difagreeable taint to 
it. 


What in our catalogue are put under the title of Senti- 
cofee, as their tender fubftance is eafily diflolved, and that 
in their ripe ftate they do not exceed in acidity, are juftly 
reckoned the fafeft of fummer fruits. If the large annual ufe 
of Strawbi rries could preferve from the gout, we (hould feldom 
find the inhabitants of Edinburgh afteded with that difeafe; 
but though they ufe that fuppofed prefervative very largely, we 
find them as often and as feverely afle&ed with the gout as the 
inhabitants of other places who do not ufe the fame. Under 
the title of Senticofae 1 had formerly fet down the Cvnosbatos, 
as it ftill retains a place in fome difpenfatories j but after much 
attention, I cannot find that the beft kinds of this various fruit 
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pofiefs any peculiar qualities that Ihould introduce them ei¬ 
ther into diet or medicine. 

Op the Ribejta , there is a confiderable difference between the 
Ribesia, ftridlly fo called, or currant, and the Grossularia or 
goofeberry. The former has always a large proportion of acid j 
and though it Ihould be more fweet, as the iinallnefs of the 
berry does not eafily allow it to be taken without the hulk, it 
is a lefs fafe fruit: whereas the Groflularia, as commonly con¬ 
taining a larger proportion of fugar, and as it may be eafily ta¬ 
ken without the hulk, affords a fafer, and generally a very fafe, 
fruit. To the Ribes nigrum, feme fingular virtues have been 
aferibed; for which, upon repeated trials, I have not found any 
foundation. 

The Vaccinia duly ripened, though retaining a good deal of 
acidity, are commonly eafily digeftedj but the moft agreeable 
fpecies, the oxycoccus or.craneberry, is Hill fafer in its preferyed 
than in its recent ftate.. 

Uvx Vitis. 

Every body knows that the Grape, according to fomewhat fpe- 
cific in the nature of particular kinds, according to the foil it has . 
grown in, the fun it has been expofed to, and its different de¬ 
grees of maturation, is in very various condition } and the qua¬ 
lities therefore of it in its different ftates are to be judged of 
by the principles laid down above: But 1 think we may afiert, 
that Grapes which contain a large proportion of fugar, are, if. 
taken without their hulks, the fafeft and moft.nutritive of fum* 
mer fruits. 
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Of the fruits hitherto mentioned, except the vaccinia, I have 
confidered them only as in their recent (late j but it is proper to 
take notice of them alfo, as they are <gften ufed in a dried ftate. 
In this ftate their watery part, and perhaps their acid and air, 
is in part abftra&ed; and therefore their powers are in a more 
concentrated and perhaps improved ftate. 

Of thefe dried fruits, the Prunes, as they contain a great 
deal of the acid they originally had, are more of a laxative 
quality than the other dried fruits. Sugar, and therefore fac- 
charine fruits, have all of them lomewhat of the fame quality $ 
but we are perfuaded that the laxative quality of fruits is com¬ 
monly to be attributed to their acid conjoined with the bile, 
as above alleged. 

Of the Passula majores or raifins, as very purely faccharine, 
they may be confidered as confiderably nutritive, and that in 
proportion as they are more entirely faccharine. 

The Uva: apyrena:, or corinthiacte, otherwife named Paflulae 
minores, as having more of acid, are therefore with the nutri¬ 
tive quality of the raifin more laxative. 

The Date of the belt kinds is a very faccharine fruit, and 
their nutritious quality is well afcertained by the experience of 
many people who live upon them very entirely. Thefe which 
come to us have, befides their nutritive,* no peculiar quality of 
aftringent or demulcent that I can perceive. 

Dried Figs are a fruit containing a large proportion offngar; 
and by the experience of many people, confiderably nourifhing. 
They are perhaps more fo, that their fugar is united with a 
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large portion of a mucilaginous matter, which we always fup- 
pofe to be of an oily nature, and therefore contributing to a 
nutritious quality. The mucilaginous nature of Pigs has given 
occafion to their being confidered as demulcent ; and both,' 
thefe and the dates have been much employed in pedoral de- 
codions, and for moderating the acrimony of the urine in ne¬ 
phritic cafes; but we fliall hereafter fliow, that the power of 
demulcents, both in thefe and other fubftances, is a very doubt¬ 
ful matter. In the mean time, we are clear that the materia 
medica has loft nothing by our difpenfatories omitting the Se- 
besten and Ju jubes, dried fruits, fomewhat of the fame nature 
with the dates and figs, and formerly ufed for the fame pur- 
pofes. 

To the confideration of the dried fruits, it is proper to 
fubjoin the confideration of fruits in their preferved ftate ; 
which is commonly done by means of fome boiling, and by 
afterwards adding to them a quantity of fugar. In this ftate 
they preferve fometimes their acid, and always their acefcent 
and nutritive qualities ; but both by the boiling employed, and 
the fugar added, they are perhaps lefs liable to acefcencyand 
by the latter circumftance their nutritive qualities are certain¬ 
ly increafed 

Some fruits are preferved by being laid in brandy, or other 
ardent fpirit; but this hardly preferves in them any of their 
original qualities. Their acefcency is entirely deftroyed; 
and they are rendered abfolutely unfit to be employed as nu¬ 
trients*. 

% 

To conclude the fubjed of fruits, we fiiall confider a queftion 
which has been frequently ftated, and that is. Whether recent. 
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fruits are moft fafely and ufefully taken before or after a meal 
or the ufe of other food ? The anfwer feems to be very obvious. 
In dyfpeptic ftomachs, or thefe which do not ealily or power¬ 
fully overcome acefcency, the taking in of acefcents muft be 
lefs fafe before a meal than after it. In the cafe of ftomachs 
powerful in the digeftion of acefcents, thefe may be commonly 
taken fafely before meals, and poftibly often with advantage, as 
they may excite appetite and favour digeftion. In the moft part 
of ftomachs, fruits in moderate quantity are fafe after meals $ 
and when thefe have confifted of much animal food, the ufe of 
fruits is generally proper, though in certain dyfpeptics the large 
ufe of them may not be always fafe. The ufe of the dried 
fruits is certainly fafer than that of the recent before meals; but 
even the dried fruits cannot be taken in that condition with 
fuflicient fafety by the dyfpeptic. As I am well perfuaded of 
the nutritious quality of dried figs, I can hardly believe, with 
Linnjeus, Aman. /. 136. that a large quantity of thefe can be 
taken before a meal without any diminution, and rather with 
art increafc, of appetite. 

With refpedt to the ufe of fruits, there is ftill a queftion to 
be mentioned. In many countries, particularly in Britain, both 
recent, boiled, and preferved fruits, are often taken with milk : 
and this pradicc has been condemned by Spielmann j but 
as I judge without reafon. In this country, the pra< 5 tice is al- 
moft univerfal, without our obferving any mifchief arifing from 
it. Such experience is the moft fecure foundation for conclu¬ 
ding that the pra&ice is not hurtful; but it may be further 
added, that the fuppofition of the confequences arifing from it is 
not well founded. It is fuppofed they may arife from the coagula¬ 
tion of the milk in the ftomach : but this happens to perhaps 
every portion of milk taken down into it; and therefore celr- 
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tainly happens for the moft part without any bad confequence. 
Further, however, we judge the milk may be ufeful by invol¬ 
ving a portion of the acid, as it has been often found to be a 
cure for heartburn. If it happens, as commonly, that the oily 
part of milk is employed, it is probable that the coagulum will 
not be very firm, and alfo that the acid will be more properly 
and fully involved. As we are perfuaded that the animal fluid 
is always formed of acid, fugar, and oil, fo I judge the mixture 
of thefe in diet to be not only allowable, but very proper 5 and 
therefore that cream with ftrawberries, and butter with apple- 
pye, make a very proper diet. 

Before going further, it is to be remarked, that in treating 
of the above alimentary fubftances, we have not followed the 
method of other writers on the materia medica, who upon the 
occafion of mentioning fubftanqes as alimentary, do at the 
lame time mention the medical virtues of the other parts of the 
vegetable from whence the alimentary matters are taken. 
This, however, appears to be diftrading the ftudent’s attention j 
and we have avoided it, refolving in another, and as we judge 
a more proper place, to take notice of the medicinal qualities 
that may be in the whole, or in the parts, of alimentary vege¬ 
tables ; and lhall now, therefore, in confidering the reft of the 
alimentary fubftances, keep to this meafurc. 

After the frudus acido-dulces, the next fet of vegetable ali¬ 
ments to be mentioned, are the fruits of the Cucurbit acca. 
This order, as we obferved above, by no means ftjows the 
power of botanical affinity in giving the lame medical virtues 
to every fruit of the fame order j but thefe in our lift, which are 
the chief of the alimentary fubftances taken from this order, 
are of a very fimilar nature with one another. They are not 
Vol. I. K k fuppofed 
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fuppofed to be very nourilhing j but may be truly more fo than; 
is imagined: for though in the date in which they are employ¬ 
ed, their fenfxble qualities do not promife much, I judge their. 
Jubilance to be of the nature of the farinacea, which are to be. 
hereafter mentioned as the chief of vegetable aliments.. 

All of the Cucurbitacea , by a certain maturation, are chan¬ 
ged into a farinaceous fubftance; and Scopoli informs us, that, 
the fubftance of the pompion is employed by fome people in. 
the making of bread; and that one part of that fubftance, with, 
two parts of wheat-meal, may be employed for that purpofe. 

The Cucumber* as commonly employed in its unripe ftate, is 
perhaps in that condition not very nutrient; but it is fo much 
lo as to make a confiderable part of the aliment of many per- 
fons in warm climates and feafons: and its aqueous, cooling, 
and acefcent quality, render it a very proper fummer aliment. 
The firmnefs, however, of its texture, occafions it often to be 
long retained in the ftomach; whence it frequently occafions> 
acidity and. flatulency, and is therefore properly accompanied 
with fome of the condimenta. 

The Mblon in its ripe ftate difeovers fome fweetnefs, and 
may therefore be more nourilhing. On the lame account, 
however, it comes nearer to the qualities of the fermentable 
fru&us acido-dulces; and as at the fame time, from the firm¬ 
nefs of its texture, it may often lhow the eflfe&s of too great 
acefcency, moderation is neceflary in its ufe, efpecially by dyf- 
peptic perfons; and 1 think it is commonly rendered fafer by. 
the addition of fugar and aromatics. Some writers have 
mentioned its diuretic eftefts ; but 1 cannot find thefe from the 
Melon to be more than from other aqueous food. If Sancto- 
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Rios found. Melons to diminiih perfpiration, they might thereby 
indeed increafe urine, as he alfo obferved ; but all this I would 
impute to their refrigerant rather than to their dire&ly diuretic 
powers. I have found no evidence of Melons ftimulating the 
kidneys j and the account given by Dr Arbuthnot of their 
giving bloody urine, is a fingle fadt, and fee ms to be extrava¬ 
gant. 


B. Folia et Caules Plantarom. 

Of the leaves and ftalks of plants ufed as aliments, I have fet 
down only a few, as of thefe kinds of plants few afford much 
nutriment; and in the lift of nutrients given by writers, I find 
many of them which, both from their qualities and from the 
quantities in which they are employed, cannot be confidered 
as nutrients fo properly as condiments; and to that place I re¬ 
fer them. 

Of the nutrients, I have fet down a few under the title of 
Oleracecs ; having in view their botanical diftin&ion, rather than 
the meaning of the term Olera as formerly employed. 

Of the leaves mentioned, and feveral others that might have 
been added to the lift, they are all of them mild and almoft in- 
fipid fubftances, with hardly any fweet or mucilaginous tafte to 
difcover a nourifliing quality; but they arc acefcent and fer¬ 
mentable, and therefore muft contain feme portion of fugar. 
They contain, however, fo little, that they are juftly fuppofed 
f to be among the weakeft nutriments. For the table, they are 
properly chofen by the tendernefs of their texture j and there- 
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fore the Spinage is juftly preferred, and is now almoft the only 
onie of thefe oleraceae employed. 

Ip the plant to which we give the name of Malva is the fame 
to which the ancients gave that appellation, 1 think they made 
a bad choice in employing it as one of the olera; for it lias 
hardly more mucilage than the fpinage, and cannot by any 
boiling be brought to be fo tender. 

The oleraceae are commonly faid to be laxative $ but they 
are no more fo than any other vegetables capable of ferment¬ 
ing in the ftomach, and that are taken into it in large quan¬ 
tity. 

After the oleraceae I have fet down the Brassica, which, 
though I have diftinguifhed it by its botanical order, is one of 
tliofe which have been commonly named Olera, and is one of 
thefe which were anciently, and is ftill at prefent, in the moll 
frequent ufe. I have marked it as one of the Silzquofa, for the 
fake of obferving, in proof of our general do&rine of vegetable 
aliments being thofe moft free from acrimony, that the bralfica 
is the moft free from that peculiar acrimony which diftinguilhes 
all the other plants of the clafs of Tetradynamia. It is accord¬ 
ingly the only plant of the clafs whofe leaves are employed as 
nutriments; and this circumftance of the mildnefs, fulnefs, and 
confiderable fweetnefs of its juice, with the bulk in which it is 
produced, will readily ihow why it has been at all times ib 
much employed as an aliment. 

One fpecies of the brallica, defigned by the trivial name of 
Mrajftca Oleracea , is fuppofed by culture and other eircum- 
ftances to have been brought to be of many varieties which 
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put on very various appearances, and all of which, for the pur- 
pofes of the table, are cultivated in mod of the countries of Eu¬ 
rope. Whether the plants under thefe different appearances 
are different fpecies, or varieties of one fpecies only, I leave to 
be determined by the botanifts j and whether they be of the 
one kind or other, I leave the more nice and accurate diftinc- 
tion of them to the men of that fcience : I am to fpeak only 
of thefe I am well acquainted with, and whofe diflin&ion 1 ber 
licve to be very commonly known and univerflilly eflablifhed 
over Europe. 

In all the varieties of the Brqffica Oleracea, I take the alimen¬ 
tary qualities to be very much the fame. It is indeed poffible 
they may differ in the quantity of it which they feverally af¬ 
ford ; but this I have not been able to afcertain with any pre- 
cifion. As all of them may be confidered as a fupplemental 
provifion only, I believe they are feldom to be chofen by the 
quantity of nourifhment they afford $ and I think they are to 
be chofen as a part of diet by the tendernefs of their texture, 
and by the fulnefs and fweetnefs of their juice. It is probable 
that on many occafions they are chofen by the bulk in which 
they may be produced, and by the facility with which they 
may be reared and preferved in certain foils and climates. 

Upon the firft ground, the Collyflower and Broccoli are 
to be chofen, as the moft tender, moft eafily digefted, and leafl 
flatulent. 

Of all thole kinds of which the leaves are efpecially employ¬ 
ed, the Brassica Sabaud a, or Savoy, appears to me to be fweeter 
and more tender than any of the others I am acquainted with; 
and in the Savoy, 1 hold the central and upper leaves gathered 
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pretty clofely together, to be by much the tendereft portion of 
the whole plant. 

Those kinds of the Braflica, whole leaves, after a certain 
time of their growth, are gathered in greater quantity, and 
more clofely, into a firm and globulaT head, are named Braflica 
Capital or Cabbage, affording the greateft bulk of product, 
and perhaps the greateft quantity of nourilhment. 

As all the Braflicae feem in a pretty firm texture, and in a very 
fermentable juice to contain a great quantity of air, they are all 
noted for producing flatulency in the bowels. As the younger 
plants are the moft tender, fo they are the leaft flatulent; and 
as the formation of cabbage requires a longer time in growing, 
fo cabbage acquires a firmer texture, and is noted for producing 
more acefcency and flatulency than any other kind. Cabbages 
are by their colour diftinguilhed into two kinds, the white and 
the red ; and the latter is found to be of the fweeter and tend¬ 
erer kind. 

Since I firft wrote the above, I have become acquainted with 
a fpecies of Braflica that I was not acquainted with before. 
This is what has been called the Braflica Gongy lodes, which, till 
I raifed it in my own garden, was not, fo far as I can learn, 
known or produced in Britain. It is diftinguilhed by its ha¬ 
ving on the upper part of its ftalk a fwelled part, or fpheroidi- 
cal tuber, which within a firm cortical part is formed of a fub- 
ftance of the fame nature with that which forms the medullary 
part in the ftalks of cabbage and other kinds of colewort. 
This medullary part, when freed from its rind, and very welt 
boiled, is of a tender and fweet fubftance, and certainly is con- 
fiderably nourilhing, and appears to me to be Jefs flatulent than 
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the cabbage. It is firmer in its confidence, and Tweeter than 
the turnip 5 and though the hardnefs of its bark may render it 
unfit to be reared for the purpofe of feeding cattle, 1 am of 
opinion, that under proper management it may afford a delica¬ 
cy for the tables of men. 

I have thus given the choice of the feveral fpecies of the 
Brafiica, To far as I am acquainted with them; and believe the 
principles I have made ufe of will apply to every other fpecies, 
when their nature and different dates are properly known. 

We have only to remark further, that as we have faid juft now,, 
that the whole of the fpecies contain a great deal of air, they 
may be rendered fitter for diet by having a great deal of that 
air extricated and diilipated before they are employed in food. 

This gives us an opportunity of obferving, that our vege¬ 
table aliment of all kinds contains a great deal of air, which- 
difpofes them more to acefcency and flatulency; and which 
they are more difpofed to produce as they are of a firmer tex¬ 
ture, or as-they are further advanced in their growth. The 
extrication, therefore, of a great deal of this air before they are 
taken into the ftomach, is always of great fervice in obviating 
the tendency mentioned. We have mentioned this particularly- 
on the occafion of cabbage, fo frequently accufed of acefcency 
and flatulency, but which may, by very long boiling, be render¬ 
ed almoft as fafe as the tendered vegetable. For the moft part 
it may-be rendered as fafe as collyflower, to which our cooks, 
fx>r the fake of the figure it is to make upon the table, fel- 
do.n give the boiling that is neceflary to render it duly diged- 
ible.. 


Besides- 
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Besides the boiling mentioned, there feems to be another 
means of extricating- the air of cabbage, by fubjedling it to a 
fermentation, as in the preparation of Sauer Kraut ; a prepa¬ 
ration fo named in Germany, where for many ages paft it has 
been a common part of diet. 

This preparation has now been deferibed in feveral books 
which are in every body’s hands, and therefore need not be re¬ 
peated here j and in this place it feems only to be necefiary to 
fay what are its qualities. As the matter has been fubje&ed to 
an adtive fermentation, fo a great deal of acid is evolved in it; 
and after what we have faid above of acid as an alimentary 
matter, it will be readily allowed that Sauer kraut may be confi- 
dered as luch. But as the whole of the matter is not thus con¬ 
verted, but that a great portion of the faccharine matter of the 
cabbage ftill remains in it, fo it will be Bill more readily allow¬ 
ed that this preparation may be confidered as alimentary, and 
well fuited to the purpofes to which it has been efpecially ap¬ 
plied, that is, the obviating and curing the {curvy. 

Another let of the leaves, or rather ftalks, of vegetables, 
which are confidered as alimentary, are fet down in our cata¬ 
logue under the title of the Scmiflr>fcitlofa, to which order 
they belong. They are la&efcent plants ; and like the whole, 
or at leaft moil part, of that kind, have a confiderable acrimo¬ 
ny in their juices. Thefe here pointed out are indeed lefs acrid 
than moll other la&efcents ; but even of thefe here mentioned, it 
is ftill the Lactuca or Lettuce that is moll commonly employed, 
as having in the fpecies of it employed the leaft of that acrimo¬ 
ny that is peculiar to the order, and efpecially at the early pe¬ 
riod of its growth at which it is taken. In this ftate, it hardly 
difeovers any thing fweet or mucilaginous in its juice, and 
therefore may be iuppofed to give little r.ourilhmentj efpecially 
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in the raw ftate in which it is commonly taken; but when 
boiled, it proves more fweet and mucilaginous, and therefore 
may be fuppofed to go further as a nutriment. Even in its 
raw ftate, as acefcent and refrigerant, it is properly enough 
•combined with animal food; but upon the fame account in 
moft perfons it requires the condiments that are ufually taken 
along with it. 

Of the other Semiflofculofa , the Succory and Endive , efpecially 
the latter, make frequently a part of our food ; but they are 
hardly ever taken while they contain their peculiar acrid juices, 
and only when by the arts of blanching they are deprived of 
thefe. But even their blanched parts are left in pofleifion of 
the juice in common to vegetables j which, as we have faid 
above, is always of a fermentable nature, and therefore coniifts 
of a faccharine and nutritious matter. 

I have to fay the fame things of the Taraxacum or Dande¬ 
lion. Whatever medical virtues in its natural ftate this may 
be poffefled of, which for the reafons given above I do not in¬ 
quire after here, it can only be employed as a part of aliment 
when deprived of thofe medicinal qualities. It is in this ftate 
only as it firft arifes out of the earth, and more efpecially when 
its firft (hoots are become of fome length, by their rifing out of 
mole-hills or other loofe earth. 

After the Semiflofculofce which are chiefly employed in a 
blanched ftate, I have fet down the Umbellata, for the fake of 
introducing a frequent article of diet, the Geleri. This is a 
portion of the Apium graveolens five paluftre ; and what may 
be the medical or noxious qualities of this plant, it is not our 
bufinefs here to determine, as it is enough for our greient pur- 
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pofe to fay, that the Celeri is never employed as an alimentary 
matter but -when it is deprived of its peculiar juices by being 
blanched : and in this ftate it is, on the footing of the other 
blanched plants, an alimentary matter fufficiently mild and per¬ 
fectly fafe. With refped to it, however, in this ftate, it is to- 
be remarked, that it is never fo entirely deprived of its acrimo¬ 
ny as not to retain more tafte, and a more agreeable tafte, than 
the other blanched plants; and upon this account it is more 
generally ufed at table. Although even in its blanched ftate, 
retaining a little acrimony, if it be very well boiled in water or 
broth, it becomes a tender mucilaginous, and therefore a nutri¬ 
tious, fubftance- 

After the leaves and ftalks of plants, I have inferted in my ca¬ 
talogue an alimentary matter; which, though it cannot be faid to 
belong to the leaves or ftalks of plants, is fo much of an herba¬ 
ceous nature, that it could not be fo properly mentioned in any 
other place- 

This is the Cynara , which I have fot down under the title of 
the botanical order of Capitatae, becaufe I believe there are 
feme others of the lame order which might be mentioned; but 
1 mention only what I am acquainted with, the Scolymus Cynara , 
or Artichoke. 

It is hardly neceflary to fay, that of this acrid plant the only 
alimentary part is the receptacle of the flower, and the portions 
of that which we pull away from it, in pulling away the fepa- 
eate fquamae of the calyx. The whole of this receptacle, even- 
hi its recent ftate, is of very little acrimony, and by being boil¬ 
ed in. water is rendered perfectly mild. In its boiled ftate, it is 
of a tender texture,, fomewhat fweet and mucilaginous, and 
therefore tolerably nourifhing; but it is not remarkable for 
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any other qualities that I can perceive; and its interrupting 
fleep, if ever happening, is certainly not conftantly its e£Fe£L 

After the alimentary leaves and ftalks, and after the artichoke, 
which I confider as akin to thefe, I have fet down in my cata¬ 
logue what may be confidered as a part of a ftalk, that is, the 
firfl: ihoots or turiones of the Afparagus . There are fome other 
plants whofe turiones, though they belong to acrid plants, are 
faid to be mild and eatable, like thofe of the afparagus \ but 
they do not appear to belong to any one order of plants, and I 
am not acquainted with the particulars. 

The Ihoots of the afparagns, or at lead: a portion of their upper 
parts, when boiled in water, is very tender, fomewhat fweet 
and mucilaginous, and therefore prefumed to be confiderably 
nourilhing. When eaten in any quantity, they always fbon af¬ 
ter imbue the urine with a peculiar odour, which did not ap¬ 
pear in the afparagus before it was taken into the body. This 
has given occafion to an opinion of the power, of afparagus, 
with refpedt to both the urine and urinary paflages ; but though 
frequently attending to the phenomenon mentioned, I have ne¬ 
ver found that at the fame time the quantity of the urine was 
increafed or its quality anywife changed. 

A 

Odours may arife from a very inconfiderable portion of mat¬ 
ter, and gives no certain proof of that matter’s being in large 
quantity prefent, or of its being very a&ive, except in perfons 
of peculiar idiofyncrafy. I am therefore difpofed to be of opi¬ 
nion, that afparagus cannot commonly do either good or ill in 
the urinary paflages. The inftances given by Schulzius and 
Bergius of bloody urine, occafioned by eating of afparagus, are 
certainly very unufual fa<Ss, and not to be applied to any ex¬ 
tent : and if Boerhaave and Van Swieten judged that upon 
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fome occafions they had obferved the eating of afparagus to 
haften on fits of the gout, I fufpedt fome fallacy in their obfer- 
ration j for 1 have known many infiances of a negative to it. 


C. Radices,, Roots. 

The roots of plants commonly contain more nutritious mat¬ 
ter than their leaves ; and the experiments of Mr Parmentier 
in his Recberches fur les Vegetaux Nourijfants , fhow that a great, 
number of roots never before thought of as efculent, do how¬ 
ever contain a quantity of farinaceous matter, which may upon 
occafion afford an aliment. I fhall not, however, take any par¬ 
ticular notice of thofe that require fuch a preparation as he 
propofes and defcribes j becaufe I believe the farinaceous, or, as 
he calls it, the Amylaceous, matter extra&ed from thofe roots, 
is exaftly the fame from whatever root it has been extra&ed,, 
and the fame that may be extra&ed from other fubfiances with, 
much lefs labour. J am here, therefore, to take notice only of 
thofe roots commonly employed as food in this country in the 
fiate in which nature prefents them to us, and hardly requiring 
any other preparation than the ordinary one of the kitchen. 

Siliquosa:. 

The two firfi marked are taken from this order; in all of 
which, as already obferved, there is found a peculiar acrimo¬ 
ny. 

The Raphanus or Radifh, has commonly a large quantity of 
alimentary fubftance, in proportion to its cortical part, in which 
only the peculiar acrimony of the order is lodged. It may 
therefore be eaten, as it commonly is, in its recent fiate, with 
the whole of its cortical part; and for which elpecially it feems 
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to be taken, as it may rather ferve as a condiment to its aeef- 
cent fubftance, and which therefore feldom proves flatulent.. 
It does not, however, feem to be very nourifliing. 

The Rapum or Turnip affords a much larger quantity of mild- 
pulp in proportion to its cortical part,, in which, only the pecu¬ 
liar acrimony of the order is lodged. As this cortical part can 
be entirely feparated without much trouble, it is very general¬ 
ly the pulp only that is admitted into our diet. It is a watery 
and tender fubftance, and therefore is eafily digefted, and occa* 
lions little flatulency. It has fome fweetnefs) but it does not 
feem to contain much nouriftiment in proportion to its bulk.. 
Margraaf could not extrad any fugar from it ) and Bergius, 
obferves that it affords very little amylaceous matter. It is of 
two kinds, diftinguifhed by their colour of white and yellow.. 
The latter we have become acquainted with in this country on¬ 
ly of latei It is of a more fweet and, mucilaginous tafte, and 
therefore is feemingly more nutritious than the white. As it‘ 
has alio another property of being more hardy in fuftaining, the. 
winter, it is likely to come into the moft general ufe.. 

THEbotanifts have given us two different fpecies of roots under, 
the titles of the Braflica Napus or Navew, and the Braflica Rapa, 
or ’Turnip: and both the gardeners and farmers are very well ac¬ 
quainted with the diftimftion) the former being moft cultivated ' 
in France, and the latter more commonly in England. With what 
advantages the one or other may be preferred, I. cannot clearly 
determine) but to me they feem to differ only, in the form of 
the root) and I can find no difference in their qualities to-be 
taken notice of here. Both the kinds are much employed in 
feeding cattle) and as they are given to them with the cortical, 
part, it is alleged that they are ready to communicate an odour. 

and. 
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and tafte of a difagrecablc kind both to the flefh and milk of 
cOws 5 hat this does not feem to be conftantly the cafe: And I 
think it is worthobferving, though foreign to this place, that 
the milk of cows is not always affeded by turnip; and perhaps 
only when fome portion of the decayed leaves of the plant are 
.given along with the root. 

Umbellate. 

Daucus. This is a root of very frequent ufe ; and though it 
does not readily yield a grained fugar, yet it yields a great deal 
of fweet or melliginous juice, which gives a ftrong mark of its 
nutritious quality. In this root there feems to be a quantity 
of mucilaginous matter which prevents it from yielding a grain¬ 
ed fugar, but at the fame time undoubtedly contributes to its 
being nutritious. Experiments on brute animals Ihow the Car¬ 
rot to be nouriftiing in a confiderable degree ; and it is certain¬ 
ly fo to man, affording a tender and not very flatulent food. 
The effeds of thefe roots in poultice, and of the feeds of the 
plant as a medicine, will be confidered in another place. 

Paftimaca or Parfuip. Experiments on brutes ftiow thefe 

roots to be confiderably nourifhing. They have a confiderable 

fweetnefs in their tafte 3 and they manifeftly contain a great 

deal of mucilage3 which though it prevents their yielding much 

of a grained fugar, by no means detrads from their nutritious 

quality. A peculiar tafte which remains in them even after 

boiling, is difagreeable to a great many perfons. Whether this 

peculiar tafte in the fkirret and parfnip is accompanied with 

any diuretic quality, we will not pofitively determine 3 but we 

have not upon any occafion perceived it. 

* 

Si/arum. The roots of this plant in their recent ftate feem to 

4 be 
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be of a firm confidencebut by boiling in water they are 
brought to be very tender. Mr Margraaf found them to 
yield a large proportion of fiigar, and Mr Bekoujs found them 
to afford a quantity of amylaceous matter; and on account of 
both they are confiderably nourifhing and not very flatulent: 
but on account of a peculiar tafte approaching to that of the 
parfnip, which remains in them even after boiling, they are not 
in fuch general ufe as might be expe&ed. 

With refpeCt to thefe roots, the obfervation of Mr Beuoius, 
that their faccharine part does not go along with the amylace¬ 
ous when this is feparated, may deferve notice, as it may lead 
to fome inquiries and fpeculations relative to the nutritious 
parts of vegetables. 

Semiflosculosa:. 

Of this order there are two alimentary roots, the Scorzontra 
and the Tragopogon, by the gardeners commonly called Salfafi .. 
Thefe roots refemble one another both in their alimentary and 
medicinal qualities as much as they do in their botanical cha¬ 
racters. They are ladefcent roots, but with a lingular mildnefs 
in their juice which has a little fweetnefs j but neither by that 
nor by any other fenfible quality do they give marks of their 
being very nourifhing.. When boiled, they are fufficiently ten¬ 
der, and do not prove very flatulent. Their medical virtues, if 
they have any, {hall be taken notice of in another place. Im 
the mean time, I mu ft obferve my being a little furprifed at the. 
otherwife judicious Bergius recommending the treatife .of' 
Fehr de Scorzonera, which appears to me to be a very frivolous* 
work, and of no authority.. 

A&LXfr- 
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Or this tribe we have a fet of roots of much more a&ivity 
than thefe lad mentioned, and by that being of more importance 
as medicinal than as nutrimental. 

Of thefe roots, the Garlic, Roccambole , and Shallot , we fuppoie 
to be employed as condiments rather than as aliments. They 
indeed truly contain alimentary matter ■, and when the Garlic in 
certain climates is produced with lefs acrimony than it is with 
us, it may perhaps properly enough make a part of diet. 

Of this order they are the Porrum and Cepa that are mod com¬ 
monly employed as alimentary matters, and afford indeed a large 
proportion of it. This appears elpecially in their boiled date, in 
which their acrimony is exhaled, and they (how with fome fweet- 
nefs a large proportion of mucilaginous matter. Even in their re¬ 
cent date, and efpecially when young, their acrimony is not fo 
drong as to prevent our vulgar from taking them as a confider- 
able part of their food. By our better fort of people, it is the 
onion only that is taken in its young and recent date, but hard¬ 
ly in larger quantity than may be confidered as a condiment. 
Deprived, however, of their acrimony by boiling or roading, 
they are ufed by all ranks more largely. It is, however, fo dif¬ 
ficult to deprive them entirely of all peculiar tade, that I have 
known many perfons who, from a particular idiofyncrafy, can¬ 
not bear them even in a boiled date. 

The acrimony of the Alliacete is very nearly of the fame na¬ 
ture with that of the Tetradynamia, and have therefore the 
fame diuretic quality : but this, with refped to both orders, is 
to be confidered in another place. 

3 
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To the lift of roots I have here added the Batatas or Pota¬ 
toes, or the roots of the Solanurn Huberofum , now become in al- 
moft every country of Europe, and elpecially in our own, an 
important article of diet. I fliall, however, confider this root 
as entirely a farinaceous matter; and as it may be proper in 
the firft place to confider thefe farinaceous matters in general, 

I fliall afterwards take up the confideration of particulars, and 
among the reft that of the Potatoes and others. 


D. Semina, or the Seeds op Plants. 


These are in general and chiefly nutritious, as containing a 
farina or farinaceous matter; and as fuch they make the moil 
confiderable part of the aliment of men over almoft the whole 
of the earth. This has led Dr Haller to introduce the term 
of Farina Alibilis , and to mark it as the chief part of our vege¬ 
table aliment. To avoid, however, the inaccurate idea that 
might arife from this, we have taken foine pains above to fliow 
that farina, or that powdery fubftance which is found in nutri¬ 
tious feeds, is a compound matter, confifting chiefly of fugar 
and oil. Thefe, indeed, are often fo blended together into what 
may be called a neutral fubftance, that the properties diftin- 
guiihing the two ingredients can hardly, or at leaft rarely, be 
perceived in the compound. Although it is not in our power 
to explain in what manner the vegetable ceconomy forms the 
various compounds it produces, nor to account for the appear¬ 
ances thefe productions put on, yet we judge it to be fliowii' 
above, that the compound we name Farina is truly fuch as we 
here fuppofe it \ and that by marking the appearances or experi- 
Vol. L Mm meats 
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ments which (how more or lcfs of the faccharine or oily matter 
in the feveral feeds, we may in fome meafure afcertain their (e« 
veral qualities. Upon this plan we now proceed to treat of 
particulars. 

We refer the feveral farinacea to three different heads, under 
the titles of Cerealia, Legumina , and Nuces Oleofee j which, though 
not quite exadt, is fufficiently fo with regard to the mod part 
of them. By this aflortment, we think they may be diftinguilh- 
ed as they contain more or lefs of faccharine and oily matter, 
or as thefe are in proportion to one another. In the Cerealia, we 
fuppofe the fugar to be large in proportion to the oil; in the Le- 
gumina, the oil to be fomewhat larger in proportion to the lugar; 
and in the Nuces Oleofae, the proportion of the oil to be dill 
greater. At the fame time we believe it will be found, that in 
the feveral farinaceous feeds the nourifhment they afford is in 
proportion to the oil they contain. 

a. Cerealia . Under this title are commonly put the feeds of 
the feveral gramineous or cuJmiferous plants that are employ¬ 
ed as the food of men. It is, we believe, juftly fuppofed, that 
the feeds of the whole of this order contain a farinaceous mat¬ 
ter of a limilar nature, and that our chooling thofe to be here 
enumerated is merely from the fize of their produd, which al¬ 
lows them to be more eafily colle&ed in confiderable quantity, 
•or perhaps from their being more eafily cultivated in certain 
foils and climates. This in the main may be juft j but there is 
{bme difference in the qualities of the Cerealia here enumerar 
ted, which we muft now take notice of. 

Hordeom, Barley. 

In the fpecies of this there is fome difference, according to 

5 the 
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the number of feeds in each row of the ears ; and hence the 
Hordeum Diftichum, Tetraftichum, and Hexaftichura: and this 
difference is attended with fome difference in the fize and 
plumpnefs of the grain, but with no difference of qualities that 
we can perceive. 

We have obferved above, that all the Cerealia by their germi¬ 
nation have their faccharine matter evolved, and therefore more 
readily fubje&ed to a vinous fermentation. This feems to take 
place more readily, perhaps more fully, in barley than in any 
other of the Cerealia; and therefore it is the grain from whence 
very univerfally our Beers and Ales are prepared. Whether 
barley adually contains a greater proportion of faccharine mat¬ 
ter than the other Cerealia, or merely differs from them by 
that matter’s being more readily evolved, we dare not deter¬ 
mine ; but from the circumflance of its ready evolution, it ap¬ 
pears probable, that the barley contains in its farina a fmal- 
ler proportion of oil than fome other grains, and upon that 
account is lefs nourifhing than thofe others. This is confirmed 
by the experience of our vulgar, who fometimes live on barley 
and fometimes upon oats. In fome higher parts of this coun¬ 
try where they raife much barley, and therefore live more upon 
it, it is common for them to purchafe a quantity of peafe to 
mix with their barley, in order to render their bread and other 
food more nourifhing. The fame is confirmed by experiments 
on brutes, who are not found to be nourifhed equally by the' 
fame quantity of barley as of oats. 

Barley is employed as a part of diet both in its unmalted 
and in its malted flate. In the former, however, almoft only, 
it is employed as a common aliment; and i do not know that 

Mm2 there 
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there is any experiment or obfervation which (hows that barley 
in its unmalted ftate is a more antifeptic aliment than any other 
grain. Of late, however, we have learned, that in its malted 
ftate, its faccharine matter extracted by infufion in water, and 
given as a part of diet, proves remarkably antifeptic. I have 
no doubt that this is to be imputed to its acefcent quality as a 
faccharine matter. It is long ago fince I pointed out fugar as 
an alimentary matter, and as being fitted for obviating the pu¬ 
trefactive tendency of the animal fluids; and it was from this 
hint that Dr Macbride, as he himfelf informed me, firft pro- 
pofed the employment of wort for preventing the fcurvy. I am 
ftill perfuaded that a plain fugar may be employed for this pur- 
pofe; but I (hall hereafter obferve, that fugar cannot be em¬ 
ployed alone in large quantity with the fame fafety as when it 
is accompanied with,fome farinaceous or oily matter, which 
renders it more ready and proper to enter into the compofition 
of the animal fluid. 

A decoction of barley, or as it is called barley-water, is a 
drink employed in many difeafes; and it is not unworthy the 
attention of the phyfician to dire# the proper preparation of it. 
Accordingly the London and Edinburgh colleges have both gi¬ 
ven their directions for this purpofe. The particular fcope of 
their directions is, that as the decorticated, or as it is called 
pearl barley, is by long keeping liable to get a mealinefs upon 
its furface, which is ready to become mufly, the barley fliould 
be, by repeated ablutions, well freed from the mealy part on 
its furface before it is fubjeCted to decoCtion. 

Secale, Rye. 

How this grain turns out in malting, I have not had an op¬ 
portunity 
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portunity of learning, as the culture and employment of it is 
rare in this country; but' as- in the northern countries of the 
continent it is frequently employed for affording an ardent fpi- 
rit, there can be no doubt of .its containing a due portion of 
fugar. By the large quantity of mucilage, three-fourths of its 
weight, that' it /affords by decodion in water, it may be pre¬ 
fumed to be fufficiently nourifhing. But its not affording any 
milkinefs to water triturated with it, fhows that its oil is under, 
a peculiar combination; and if there be a due portion of oil in. 
it, it is difficult to explain why this grain, of all the other Ce- 
realia, fhould be the moll readily acefcent. This indeed might 
feem todetrad from its nourHhing quality ; but the experience 
of the northern countries of the continent fufficiently eflablifh it. 
It is little employed as an aliment with us; and the people unac¬ 
customed to it, upon occafionally taking it, generally find it 
laxative; which is readily explained by its acefcency. 

With refped to the nature and effeds of the Secale Cornu- 
turn, I mull leave it to be determined by the ftudy of many late 
writers upon the fubjed. Rye is fo little cultivated in this coun- 
try that 1 have had no proper opportunity of examining the mat¬ 
ter myfelf, and can only fay, that though there are feveral people 
of this country who take rye pretty conftantly as a part of their 
diet, 1 have never known or heard of any peculiar difeafe arifing. 
among them. 

Milium, Millet. 

This is fo little ufed in this country, that I have had little 
opportunity of judging of its qualities. It has fome fweetnefs,. 
but does not difcover much acefcency, and feems to be eafily- 
digefted. That this or any other of the Cerealia binds the 

belly,. 
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belly, I will not believe upon the authority of Hippocrates 
himfelf. 

Oryza, Rice. 

This is a grain which has long been the farinaceous aliment 
of the greateft part of Afia, and has now for a long time been 
employed as an aliment in Europe ; but its peculiar qualities 
-are not eafily afcertained. It has little fweetnels, is not readily 
acefcent, nor readily fubje&ed to fermentation. From thefe 
circumftances, and as at the fame time it is by the teftimony of 
all Afia fufficiently nourifliing, we would judge that its oil, 
though very intimately united with its faccharine part, is, 
however, in good proportion ; and i would judge it to be more 
nourifliing than any of the grains already mentioned. Upon 
what grounds Spielmann fuppofes it to be lefs nourifliing than 
barley or rye 1 cannot perceive. Its nutritious matter is not at¬ 
tended with any noxious quality that I can difcern; and there¬ 
fore the notion that has fometimes prevailed in this country of 
its being hurtful to the eyes, feems to be without foundation. 
It has been fuppofed among phyficians to be poflefled of fome 
drying or aftringent quality, and has therefore been commonly 
employed in diarrhoea and dyfentery preferably to the other fa- 
rinacea j but this opinion alio 1 take to be groundlefs : for it 
does not give any mark of aftringent quality with the vitriol of 
iron; and if it has ever been found ufeful in diarrhoea, it muft, 
as Spielmann properly judges, be owing entirely to its demul¬ 
cent power; which, however, is not ftronger in it than in feve- 
ral others of the farinacea. 

Avena, Oats. 

* This is a farinaceous food ufed by many people in the north¬ 
ern parts of Europe : but it is efpecially the food of the people 

of 
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of Scotland, and was formerly that of the northern parts of 
England; countries which have always produced as healthy 
and as vigorous a race of men as any other in Europe* 

Thb meal of this grain difeovers little fweetnefs, and rather 
when a little toafted gives what we call a kernel tafte, approach* 
ing to that of the nuces oleofae. In its found date, it is entire¬ 
ly without any bitternefs ; which Spielmahn and fome writers 
have alleged to be in the bread made of it. It difeovers no 
more acefcency than the other farinacea; and when malted is 
readily fubje&ed to fermentation, and affords an ale which, tho* 
feldom made very ftrong, is very agreeable and without any bit¬ 
ternefs. The nourifliing quality of oats, both with refped to 
men and brutes, is in this country very well known ; and I ufe 
the fame reafoning with refped to its faccharine and oily parts, 
as I did above with refpeft to Rice. With refpe<$ to it, phyfi- 
cians and the vulgar have fallen into contrary opinions; but 
both of them, as I judge, miftaken. The former, efpecially the 
French, fpeak of it as refrigerant; but it is merely fo as being a 
vegetable aliment not heating. The vulgar, and efpecially the 
great vulgar of England, from its being ready to give fome 
heartburn, or fenfe of heat at ftomach, have fuppofed it to be 
heating; and from a miftake with regard to the Rate of dif- 
eafes, have fuppofed it to give cutaneous affections, not more 
frequent in Scotland than in other countries; and which in¬ 
deed arife from no particular aliment, but always from a con¬ 
tagion communicated from one perfon to another. With re- 
fpedt to the heat perceived at the..ftomach, it is owing to the 
acefcency which oat bread, commonly unfermented, is liable 
to occafion; and l have frequently found, that unfermented 
bread of wheat meal was equally liable to give the fame heart¬ 
burn 
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burn and fenfe of heat at ftomach. Where a deco&ion of oat¬ 
meal, or water-gruel, is in requeft, l think it proper to mention 
here in what manner it may be rendered mofl agreeable. An 
ounce of oat-meal is fufficient to make two quarts of water- 
gruel. This meal is to be put into three quarts of foft cold 
water, and fet over the fire. . The meal is to be conftantly ftir- 
red among the water till it boils; and then it is to be allowed 
to boil till’a third of the water is boiled away. The deco&ion 
is then to be poured through a linen cloth into a bowl a little 
larger than fufficient to contain it. In this bowl it is to be 
left to cool; and when cooled it will be found to feparate into 
two parts, one of them a mealy cloud or fediment, and the 
other a very thin and clear liquor. The latter is to be care¬ 
fully decanted or poured off for ufe. To render this more 
agreeable, by the addition of fugar, acids, or aromatics, or to 
impregnate it with medicinal fubftances, 1 leave to the judgment 
of the nurfe or of the phyfician. 

Zea, Maiz. 

This is entirely an American grain, affording a farina of the 
beft quality, and largely nourifhing both to men and brutes, as 
the experience of America has fully afcertained. The ripe 
feeds are of a hard fubftance, but may be broke down into a 
very fine meal. This has little fweetnefs, and no acidity that I 
can perceive. By itfelf, and even with yell, it does not fer¬ 
ment fo well as to give a light bread; but added in pretty 
large proportion to wheat-meal, it may be made into a very per¬ 
fect bread. 

Triticum, Wheat. 

This is the farinaceous food moft generally ufed by the 
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better fort of people over the whole of Europe, excepting the 
very northern parts in which it cannot be produced j but even 
there it is imported for the ufe of perfbns of condition. It has 
this advantage, that it can be formed into a more perfect kind 
of bread than any other of the Cerealia that we yet know of; 
and before going further, it feems proper to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of faying fomething of bread in general. 

When food is taken into the mouth, it is often neceflarily 
detained there, in order to be fubjeded to a proper manduca- 
tion; and even when it is of fo foft a kind as not to require 
that, it certainly conduces to digeftion that fuch food be de¬ 
tained in the mouth till it is divided into fmall parts, and 
at the fame time intimately mixed with the faliva. For this 
purpofe of detaining food till it is fubjeded to a due manduca- 
tion, it will be evident that no meafure can be more proper 
than the taking in along with cur different foods a quantity of 
dry, friable, and nearly infipid matter. Such a matter is bread, 
in itfelf alfo nutritive : and we might fay more with refped to 
the propriety of its ufe j but it is enough to remark in proof of 
its being particularly fuited to the purpofes of the human ceco- 
nomy, that, very univerfally, mankind are imprefied with an in- 
ftind to employ it. While the farinacea are diftributed fo uni¬ 
verfally over the face of the earth, and have become the chief 
objeds of culture, they are very generally made into bread j 
and as generally a portion of them is taken into the mouth 
alongft with almoft every morfel of other foods. That this is a 
general inftind, and fuited to the purpofe of the human ceconomy, 
is well illuftrated by this, that the Laplanders, in want of the 
vegetable farinacea, make a powder of fifli-bones, and employ 
it made into a bread. This is the general idea of the purpofe 
of bread, which is very univerfally made of vegetable farina. 

Vol. I. N a But 
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But as ft would be inconvenient to employ this in its powdery 
ftate, fo it is brought into a coherent mafs by water, and this 
again is brought into a dry and friable ftate by a proper appli¬ 
cation of heat, or what we call baking; and by all this render¬ 
ed fitter to be divided and taken in feparate morfels. 

Bread may be prepared of any of the farinaceous fub- 
ftances already mentioned; but in many cafes the bread fo 
prepared is lefs dry and friable, lefs mifcible therefore with the 
faliva and with our other foods, and perhaps lefs wholefome 
than might be defired. Mankind, therefore, have ftudied and 
found out a means of correcting thefe faults and imperfections 
of the bread made of meal and water alone; and this they have 
found to be by fubjeCting the pafte of meal and water to a cer¬ 
tain degree of acefcent fermentation before it is again dried or 
baked into a bread. Under this fermentation it is found, that 
the mealy pafte has a large quantity of air extricated, pro¬ 
bably exhaled; but as a quantity of it remains ftill difFufed, the 
mafs is fwelled into a larger bulk, and when the heat is ap¬ 
plied, the bread formed is of a more fpongy texture, more 
tender, friable, and more readily mifcible with the faliva and 
with our other foods. 

These qualities give the moft perfeCt bread; but the moft 
complete fermentation cannot be given with equal fuccefi to 
every kind of farina. Moft of the kinds hitherto men¬ 
tioned made into a moift pafte, and kept in a warm place, will 
enter into fome acefcent fermentation, and this fermented por¬ 
tion added to another quantity of the fame pafte, will com¬ 
municate fome fermentation to the whole, which when baken, 
will give a bread of a lighter kind than could have been form¬ 
ed of unfermented pafte. In fome other cafes alfo, where the 
fermentation of the pafte alone does not fucceed fo well as 

might 
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might be defired, it may be aflifted by an addition of yeft, or 
lees of ale; but even this does not give with any of the farina* 
cea, excepting wheat, a very perfed bread. It is therefore with 
wheat-meal only, without any foreign ferment, and by its 
fpontaneous fermentation alone, that the moll perfed bread 
can be obtained. That this is the peculiar property of wheat 
appears from hence, that even thefe farinacea which by them- 
felves cannot by any art be brought to afford a perfed bread, 
yet, by being joined with a certain proportion of wheat, may 
along with this be brought into the date of perfed bread. 

This peculiar property of wheat was obferved very long ago j 
but the caufe of it was not perceived, whilft wheat feemed al* 
moft in every refped to poflefs only the qualities in common to 
mod of the other farinacea. It was about the year 1728 that 
Beccaria of Bologna difeovered fomething in the conflitution of 
wheat very different from what he could difeover in any other 
of the farinacea. This is a glutinous matter which remains after 
the amylaceous part is wa/hed ofl^ and which has the properties 
of animal fubftances, very different from the properties of the 
other part of the wheat, and from thofe of any other vegetable 
farina yet.known. This difeovery has been fince confirmed in 
every refped by many other philofophers and chemifls of Eu¬ 
rope j and it is now publifhed in fo many writings, and fo com¬ 
monly known, that it does not feem neceflary to enter into any 
further detail concerning it here. We have introduced the 
mention of it chiefly to fay, that it is probably this part in the 
conflitution of wheat that renders it fitter for a fpontaneous 
fermentation, and by perhaps a peculiar mode of fermentation, 
to form wheat into a more perfed bread than can be made of 
any other farinaceous fubftance taken entirely by itfelf. That 
this is the efFed of the glutinous part of wheat, appears very 

N n 2 probable 
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probable from hence, that by the addition of a portion of this 
glutinous part of wheat to other farinacea, they can be brought 
into a more perfed bread than they could by any means be 
brought to without fuch addition. 

We have thus explained the peculiar property of wheat in 
being fit to give a more perfed bread than any other farinace¬ 
ous fubftance j but wherein it otherwife differs from thefe, we 
dare not determine. Since the difcovery of Beccaria, moll 
phyfiologifts, except Mr Parmentier, have been of opinion, 
that, on account of its containing a matter approaching to the 
nature of animal fubftance, it fhould afford to animals a greater 
quantity of nourilhment than an equal weight of thefe which 
. do not contain any fuch matter. This, however, is not quite 
certain: for though by the operations of Beccaria, a gluti¬ 
nous matter cannot be feparated from the other farinacea in 
the fame manner as from wheat, in which, even in the grain, 
it feems to lie feparate from the other fubftance of it; yet it may, 
notwithftanding,beprefent in the other farinacea in a more diffu- 
fed,and therefore more infeparable ftate. The coagulable nature 
of the other farinacea by heat, as a property belonging to ani¬ 
mal fubftanees, gives fome prefumption of their containing 
fomething of this kind; and it does not appear certain that 
wheat gives more nourilhment to men, or other animals, than 
fome others of the farinacea do. In fhort, till experiments 
fhall have determined this, we are difpofed to conclude, that the 
property of wheat, which has rendered it fo generally employ¬ 
ed and preferred, is merely its fuperior fitnefs for affording a 
more perfed bread. 

While we are upon this fubjed of bread, it feems very proper 
to enter upon the difcufiion of an opinion which in modern times 

has 
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has very much afieded our reafonings concerning the qualities 
of the farinacea employed in diet. The difcovery of the circu¬ 
lation of the blood naturally led phyficians to confider obftruc- 
tion as a principal caufe of difeafe ; and while they were igno¬ 
rant of, or inattentive to, the other poflible caufes of obftruc- 
tion, they were ready to fuppofe a certain ftate of the fluids to 
be the chief caufe of it. This gave occafion to the Cartefians 
to introduce the dodrine of a lentor; and which, from the ap¬ 
plication of it we have now mentioned, has prevailed in our 
pathology ever fince. We are not here to conflder whether it 
be well or ill founded j and are only to take notice of a miftake 
which it has occafioned with refped to the ufe of farinaceous 
matters in diet. Dr Boerhaave having given the glutinofum 
pingue as one of the Ample difeafes of the fluids, has afligned 
as the firft caufe of this, the ufe of the farinofa non fermentata : and 
his learned commentator has taken up the opinion, and repeat¬ 
ed it, though not always with confiftency, in many parts of his 
work. In entering upon the confideration of this, we are wil¬ 
ling to own that a farinaceous fubftance formed by fermentation 
into a perfed bread, is the moft wholefome condition in which 
farinaceous matters can be employed as a part of our food; 
and we are alfo ready to allow that the unfermented farinacea 
taken in immoderate quantity, efpecially at a certain period of 
life, or in dyfpeptic ftomachs, may be the caufe of difeafe: but 
all this feems to have been exaggerated ; for the morbid eflfeds 
of unfermented farinacea are truly rare occurrences $ and in¬ 
deed the fame unfermented farinacea are for the moft part very 
well fuited to the human ceconomy. 

However confiderable the ufe of fermented bread may be, 
the ufe of unfermented farinacea is ftill very great and confi¬ 
derable 
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derable amongft almoft every people of the earth. The whole 
people of Afia live upon unfermented Rice; and I believe the 
Americans, before they became acquainted with the Europeans, 
employed, and for the moil part ftill employ, their Maize in the 
fame condition. Even in Europe, the employment of unferment¬ 
ed bread, and of unferraented farinacea in other Ihapes, is ftill 
very confiderable 5 and we are ready to maintain, that the morbid 
coniequences of fuch diet are very feldom to be obferved. In 
Scotland, nine-tenths of the lower clafs of people, and that is 
the greater part of the whole, live upon unfermented bread, 
and unfermented farinacea in other forms; and at the fame 
time I am of opinion, that there are not a more healthy people 
any where to be found. In the courfe of fifty years that I have 
pradifed phyfic amongft them, I have had occafion to know 
this 5 and have hardly met with a difeafe of any confequence 
that I could impute to the ufe of unfermented farinacea. 

Physicians who reprefent thefe as a noxious matter, muft 
at the fame time acknowledge, that in every country of 
Europe it is often ufed with perfed impunity. To obviate, 
however, the conclufion I would draw from this fad, they 
allege, that it is only fafe when ufed by robuft and labouring 
people 5 but we give it in this country, not only to the*far¬ 
mer’s labouring fervants, but to our fedentary tradefmen, to 
our women, and to our children ; and all of the latter live 
and grow up in good health, except a very few dyfpeptics who 
are not free from complaints, which thofe alfo are liable to who 
live on fermented wheaten bread. What may happen to chil¬ 
dren who from their birth are fed with pap inftead of a mo¬ 
ther’s milk, I cannot determine, becaufe I have not had occa¬ 
fion to obferve fuch a pradice. In this country, our children 
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have hardly any other food except their mother’s milk for the 
firft five months of their life ; but after that period, or perhaps 
fooner, oat-meal pottage, with cows milk, is gradually introdu¬ 
ced as a part of their diet. After their being weaned they 
are put upon this very entirely: and the bad confequences of 
it at either period I have never perceived. 

From all thefe confiderations,it will appear that a great deal too 
much has been faid of the noxious effeds of unfermented fari- 
nacea. I have faid above, that it would furprife modern phy- 
ficians to find that Celsus (who like other ancients can hardly 
be in the wrong) fhould fay, that unfermented was more whole- 
fome than fermented bread. I am ready to allow that he was 
in the wrong; but I am dilpofed to fufped that it happened 
from his obferving that the lower people, who lived on the un¬ 
fermented, were generally more healthy than thole of the better 
fort, who lived upon fermented bread. 

We have thus offered fome reflections on the feveral Cerealia, 
ftridly fo called, that are ufed in this country; and mult now 
fay a little of feveral farinaceous fubftances which are not of the 
tribe of Gramina, but very much of the fame farinaceous na¬ 
ture with thefe. 

Fagopyrum, Buck Wheat. 

This is fo little ufed as an aliment in this country that T 
have hardly had any opportunity of ftudying its effeds ; but 
from all appearances, it has the common quality of a farina.- 
The common employment of it by the weaver fhows its muci¬ 
laginous nature; and in feeding poultry it appears to be confi- 
derably nourifhing. 


Sago, 
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Sago, or Sagu. 

This in our catalogue we have referred to the Cycas circina- 
lis; but whether properly or not feems uncertain: and it is not 
necefiary for us to determine the matter more exadlly here, as 
we believe it is obtained from different trees, which though 
fomewhat different, afford one and the fame kind of fubftance, 
fuch as we have it imported under the name of Sago. 

It comes to us in a granulated form of a farinaceous matter, 
which by being boiled in water is refolved into an infipid al- 
mod tranfparent jelly. Its gelatinous fate points it out as a 
nutrient matter* and we are affured that it is much employed 
as fiich in the Eaft Indies, and that in fome parts of that country 
it makes a great part of the food of the inhabitants. The value 
which the Japanefe put upon it appears ftrongly from the ac¬ 
count given of it by Thunberg in his Flora Japonica, under 
the article of Cycas revoluta. 

Dropje comeduntur a Japonenfibus; medulla autem caudi- 
cis, fupra modum nutriens, inprimis magni aeftimatur: afleve- 
rant enim, quod tempore belli fruftulo parvo vitam diu protra- 
here poffunt milites * ideoque ne commodo eodem fruatur hoftis 
extraneus, fub capitis poena vetitum eft, Palmam e regno Ja- 
ponico educere. 

We have no experiments to determine the proportion of 
nourifhment which it affords in Europe j but muft think it 
confiderable : and as a matter readily foluble, it is properly in 
this country given as an aliment to weakly perfons. 

Salep, or the Root of the Orchis Morio. 

The preparation of this root, by which it is brought into the 
3 ftate 
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Rate of a farinaceous powder is now well known. As brought 
to us from Turkey, it is fuppofed to be formed from that fpecies 
of the Orchis above fet down; but from Mr Moult’s account 
in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, vol. lix. it may be formed 
from feveral other fpecies of the fame genus; and I have feen it 
prepared in this country from the Orchis bifolia, as pure and 
perfed as any that comes from Turkey. In either cafe it is an 
infipid fubftance, of which a ftnaU quantity by a proper ma¬ 
nagement converts a large portion of water into a jelly. This 
gelatinous quality prefumes it to he nutrient; but vre know of 
no experiments that have afcertained the degree of its nutri¬ 
tious quality, and we judge it to have been greatly over-rated. 

The demulcent qualities both of this and of the preceding 
article will be confidered hereafter. 

It is now proper for me to confider another farinaceous root, 
as I promifed to do after confidering the other farinacea. This 
is the Potato, or Roots of the Solatium Tuberofum. This 
root, by a proper drying, is readily brought into a farinaceous 
powder that has every property of the Cerealia, except that 
it affords, no gluten or animal matter, as wheat does. It affords 
a large proportion of an amylum, precifely of the fame nature 
with that of wheat, or of any other of the Cerealia. Its nutri¬ 
tious quality in general is now afcertained by the experience-of 
all Europe, as in almoft every part of this it makes a confiderable 
portion of the food of the vulgar. As, however, the Potato 
contains fuch a confiderable proportion of water, amounting to 
one half or more of their whole weight, they cannot be firppo- 
fed to give, in proportion to their bulk, fo much nourifhment 
as the Cerealia do. In compenfation, however, of this, their 
watery texture renders them of eafy folution and digeftion in 
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the ftomach; and I think they are lefs liable to become acefcent 
or to give heartburn than the unfermented Cerealia. . 

Whilst the Potatoes are nourhhing, as we have faid, they 
are without any noxious quality that I can perceive; and I am 
much furprifed to find it has cofl: Mr Parmentier fo much 
trouble to engage many of the philofophers of his country to 
approve of the ufe of this root, while the vulgar, by the fure 
guide of experience, are univerfally reconciled to it. To con¬ 
firm this, I do not think it necefiary to employ any other che- 
miftry than what is mentioned above. 

As the people of this country do not put fo much value on 
fermented bread as thofc of fome other countries do, fo we have 
hardly thought of making Potatoes into a fermented bread; 
but with the vulgar they frequently anfwer the general purpofe 
of bread taken in their boiled ftate, in which they are often 
found to be dry and mealy. 

The other modes of cookery proper for introducing this root- 
into diet, are now fufficiently known j and whoever would in¬ 
quire more curioufly into this may confult Parmentier and 
Sergius. 

Castanea, the Chesnut. 

As thefe fruit afford no oil by expreffion, I could not, as It 
had formerly done, infert this article among the Nuces Oleofae, 
and have been a little uncertain where to place it; but I can 
find no place more proper for it than here, after the Cerealia. 
and other farinaceous matters which refemble thefe. 
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The Chefnut has a good deal of fweetnefs, which is more 
evolved by heat applied ; and its faccharine nature is fufficient- 
ly evident from the fermentable nature of its juice. Though 
it gives no oil by expredion, yet from the oil that is manifeft in 
the fruit of the Fagus Sylvatica, it may be fuppofed to be in this 
alfo, although it happens to be more intimately united with the 
faccharine part. Both together form a farinaceous matter 
which can be made into bread, and treated in every manner 
that the other farinacea can be. Its nutritious qualities are 
well known to the people in the fouthern parts of Europe, 
amongft many of whom it is often the chief and almoft the 
whole of their food. It is faid to be of difficult folution and 
digeftion ; and from the firmnefs of its texture, this might be 
fufpeded: but as faid above, this quality is more frequently 
fufpedted to be hurtful than it ought to be. 

b. Legumina , Legumes or Pulfe. 

These terms have not been accurately applied; but we would 
ftridly confine them to the fruits of the papilinaceous plants ; 
to the capfule of which, of a determined ftru&ure, the botanifts 
have now affixed the term of Legumen. 

Jn entering upon the fubjed, we cannot help beginning with 
an obfervation, which though feemingly not conneded with 
our treatife of materia medica, is not altogether foreign to it. 
It is this, that the feeds of the legumina are a farinaceous fub- 
ftance, affording an alimentary matter, upon the fame principles 
as the cerealia and farinacea in general do: and thefe two fub- 
ftances, the cerealia and legumina, make the greateft part of 
the vegetable aliment employed by men. They are therefore 
very univerfally the objeds of the farmers culture : and it is 
agreeable to obferve how well thefe two orders of plants, the 

O o 2 Culmiferse 
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Culrniferae and Papilionaceae are particularly adapted to that pur¬ 
pose. Whilft the culrniferae raifed upon the fame foil for feveral 
years fucceffively exhauft and render it barren, fo that without 
reft or manure, its fertility cannot be maintained $ but if, inftead 
of repeating upon the fame foil the crops of the culmiferse, 
thefe crops are alternated with crops of the papilionaceae, the 
fertility of the foil may be preferred without reft or manure 
for many years together. This I know from experience ..ad 
it {hows how well thefe two objects of the farmer’s culture are 
adapted to his purpofe; and that, while farinaceous matters in 
general are the alimentary fubftances required, nature has gi¬ 
ven them of two different kinds, to favour the cultivation of 
both. This obfervation, though of the utmoft importance, is 
not always properly obferved by the farmer; but it was very 
anciently perceived, and in general obferved. 

Hence Virgil : 

Aut ibi flava feres mutato femine farra ; 

Unde prius lsetum filiqua quaflante legumen, 

Aut tenues foetus vicise, triftifque lupini 
Suftuleris fragiles calamos, fylvamque fonantem. 

The other ancient writers on hulbandry always mention the 
leguminous crops as anfwering the purpofe of manure m , and the 
moderns have properly named them Meliorating Crops. The 
reafon of all this might be given, but it is not proper in this 
place. 

The feeds of the Legumina, when quite ripe and dry, are 
readily broke down into a fine powder, in its confidence re- 
fembling the farina of the cerealia, but of a more un<ftuous 
foftnefi, and of a fweeter tafte. When triturated with water, 

they 
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they give a more milky folution than the cerealia; and when 
the entire feeds are treated by expreflion, with a confiderable 
heat applied, they give manifeftly an oily exfudation. In their 
germination they fhow a confiderable quantity of a faccharine 
matter evolved; and in this ftate their folution is readily enough 
fubjeded to a vinous fermentation. Their refembling the cerealia 
is furthe evinced by their affording, in confequence of a proper 
treatment, . confiderable quantity of amylum. All thefe con- 
fider.it;■<- r * < v that the Legumina contain a faccharine matter 
cqui 1 [;■ tn.r of the cerealia, and at the fame time a greater 
proportion of oil; which explains fufficiently why the former 
are more nourifliing than the latter. This is confirmed by 
daily experience in brutes; and its being the fame in men I am 
allured from this obfervation : On certain farms of this coun¬ 
try, upon which the Legumina are produced in great abun¬ 
dance, the labouring fervants are much fed upon that kind of 
grain; but if fuch fervants are removed to a farm upon which 
the Legumina are not in fuch plenty, and therefore they are 
fed with the cerealia, they foon find a decay of ftrength; and 
it is common for fervants in making fuch removals to infill on 
their being provided daily or weekly with a certain quantity 
of the leguminous meal. 

It is perhaps owing to the leguminous feeds being of a more 
oily quality, that they are not of fo eafy folution as the ccrea- 
Jia, and are therefore fuited to the more robuft people. They 
have alfo another quality which very much afFe&s the digeftion 
of them. By the experiments of Boyle and Hales, it appears 
that they contain a large quantity of air in a fixed ftate, which 
during their digeftion in the ftomach is extricated in greater 
quantity than can be again abforbed : and upon that account 

5 thefe 
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thefe legumina have been at all times noted for occafioning fla¬ 
tulency, and fometimes colic pains. 

It is to be remarked, that the legumina are ufed in two dif¬ 
ferent ftates: one is, when they are young, and therefore of a 
tender texture, eafily digefted, and giving lefs flatulency, but at 
the fame time giving lefs nourifliment: the other Hate is, when 
they are ripe; in which date they are more nourilhing, but with 
the qualities of being difficultly digefted, and of occafioning flatu¬ 
lency, as we have faid. Their qualities in the various interme¬ 
diate ftates may be judged of as they approach more or lefs to 
the one or other extreme. 

After faying thus much of the Legumina in general, I need 
fay little about the particulars. 

Pisum, Pease. 

Faba, the Bean. 

The difference of thefe, with refped to the general qualities 
mentioned above, is very inconfiderable. The peafe, though 
perhaps lefs nutrient and lefs flatulent than the bean, are gene¬ 
rally more tender; and therefore it is that the peafe, in their 
full grown ftate, are more frequently, and almoft only, upon our 
tables. With reiped to their young ftate, the fame difference 
may appear ; but I believe it is # for the following reafon, that 
the peafe can be more conveniently employed in a younger ftate 
than the bean. The hulk of young peafe is a tender and fo- 
luble fubftance, and is never feparated from the fleftiy part of 
the pea; whereas the hulk of the bean is not fuch a foluble 
matter, and is therefore commonly and very properly feparated 
from the body of the bean, elpecially when this is in any thing 
o £an advanced ftate. 
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With refpedl to both thefe Legumina in tlieir young ftate, 
there is a confiderable variety of them both for the purpofe of 
the gardener and of the table j but the difference of their qua¬ 
lities for the latter purpofe is not confiderable, and may be easi¬ 
ly afeertained by the circumftances to be perceived in the tafte 
of them, as they are Tweeter or more mucilaginous. 

Phaseoli, Kidney-Bean. 

These in their ripe ftate cannot be eafily produced in this; 
climate, and therefore feldom appear upon our tables. They 
are faid, and feem to me, to be lefs nutrient and lefs flatulent 
than the peafe and beans. The Phafeolus in this country is 
only employed in the young and green ftate of their Legumina ; 
and fome fpecies of peafe may be employed in the fame man¬ 
ner. In both cafes, the fubftance when well boiled is of the 
olcraceous kind : but though fweeter and more nutrient than 
thefe, is ftill tender and eafily digefted. 

c. Nuces Oleofa. 

These are farinaceous feeds, which have a large proportion 
of oil in their compofition. We have faid above, that oil is 
always a part in the compofition of farina; but in many in- 
ftances it is fo intimately united with the faccharine part, that 
its diftinguiihing qualities do not appear. Here, however, it) 
does appear, or at leaft it is very readily by expreffion on 
heat feparated in its proper form. 

In what manner it before exifted in the feed, is not very-' 
clear. The common opinion is, that even in the feed it exifted 
in a feparate ftate, lodged in certain cells feparate from the reft: 
of the fubftance : but this is not certain ; for the eye, even aft 
fitted with the microfcope, does not difeover fuch cells y and in 

certain; 
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certain feeds treated by infufion, the whole of their fubftance 
is extra&ed in the form of a mucilage, in which no oil appears 
feparated. The oil here, therefore, in this mucilage, is united 
with the other parts of the fubftance, and may have been fo 
while it exifted in the entire feed. How indeed, in that cafe, 
it can be feparated by exprefllon, is not enfily explained $ but 
from the confiderations juft now offered, it muft fomehow be 
done w ithout leading us to fuppofe the feparate exiftence of it 
in the feed. 

This fubjedt is touched as a piece of chemiftry relative to 
fome queftions that have before occurred j but it is not necef- 
fary to infift farther upon it now': for whether the oil of the 
Nuces Oleofte exifts in a farinaceous or in an oily ftate, it will 
equally anfwer our purpofe in proving, that thefe kernels are 
confiderably nutritious ; and that bulk for bulk, or weight for 
weight, they are more fo than any of the farinacea hitherto 
mentioned. They are accordingly employed in diet; and in 
fome inftances as a confiderable part of it. This indeed hap¬ 
pens in a few inftances only, and chiefly when they are taken 
in their young and unripe ftate: for it appears that as they 
proceed in their growth, it is their faccharine and ftri&ly fari¬ 
naceous matter that is firft produced with a fmaller proportion 
of oil ‘ f and that by the further maturation of the feed, the 
quantity and proportion of the oil is conftantly increafing to 
the utmoft it can arrive at. It is thus we may explain the large 
ufe that is made of the cocoa-nut or chocolate in the torrid zone. 

In other cafes, where the oil of thefe kernels is in large pro¬ 
portion to the other fubftance, I doubt if they can be employed 
as food in large quantity, and by themfelves, for that pur- 
pofe. Whatever may be the power of our gaftric fluid, I 
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believe it does not operate upon any vegetable fubftance, unlefs 
this fubftance is at the fame time fubje&ed to fome degree of 
fermentation ; but oily matters ieem to refill this, and are there¬ 
fore of difficult digeftion, lie long in the ftomach, and often 
feel unealy there. It is true, that oil itfelf is digefted; but it 
probably is by a mixture with acids previoufly provided in the 
ftomach, and when at the fame time both the oil and acid are 
in a fluid ftate. In the cafe of the oily farinacea, it feems to 
be the folution that gives the difficulty j and I have known 
many inftances of parts of thefe kernels being brought up from 
the ftomach by a rumination, long after they had been taken 
down. 

Enough is now faid with regard to the nature of the oily fa¬ 
rinacea in general; and the particulars do not give occafion 
for much to be faid. 

The Avellana, the Amygdala: dulces, and the Juglans, 
do each of them contain a large, and much the lame, propor¬ 
tion, of a mild oil, and are therefore very much of the fame 
nature and qualities, whether as food or medicine. It is only 
to be remarked, that as we faid before that thefe oily kernels 
are in different ftates in the progrefs of their maturation, fo 
they will alfo differ according to their climate, giving more or 
lefs of that maturity. Thus the Filberts or hazel-nuts of this 
climate do not contain the fame quantity of oil which they do 
in more fouthern regions. 

These three oily nuts mentioned have each of them a cuticle 
incloflng their farinaceous and oily matter. This, in the two 
firft, is a powdery aftringent fubftance : and when the kernels 
are eaten with the cuticle upon them, this adheres to the fauces 
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for a long time after, and excites coughing ;• which, however, 
does not; at all happen from eating the. decorticated feeds.. 

The Pistachio does not contain fuch a quantity of oil as 
the others mentioned and how they turn out in nourifliment 
I have not learned*. 

One of the moft confiderablfc of the oily farinacea, is tlie 
Cacao or Chocolate, which yet remains to.be fpoken of.. How 
it may differ in its farinaceous part from that matter in the 
other feeds, I. cannot perceiye : hut it feems to be very inti¬ 
mately blended with the oily part, as it exifls in the nut or 
kernel y. and it feems alfo particularly fit for being united by. 
triture with that oil when it has been any.wife before feparated. 
With this farina the oil feems to be in as large proportion as 
in any other of the oily farinacea j and this oil, while it is 
equally bland as in any of the others, has this fuperior quality, 
that it is much lefs liable than, any of them to become rancid. 

From thefe circumflances it will appear, that Chocolate mull 
be equally nutritious with any other fuch fubflance, and per¬ 
haps lefs offenfive to the flomach. This fubflance, however, is 
not always eafily digefted, and has .fometimes given all the in¬ 
conveniences in digeflion that have happened from the others; 
but it appears that thefe inconveniences may be in a great 
meafure obviated by a very diligent triture,. uniting very 
intimately the farinaceous and oily part. This feems to be 
attempted in every preparation of Chocolate for food: but 
it feems to be nowhere executed fo perfectly, as at London 
where, inftead of the levigation formerly pra&ifed, it is made 
tp pafs between two cylinders rolled againft one another* The 
Chocolate thus prepared can be very equally diffufed, and al- 
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moft diflolved, in water or milk, and that without fhowing any 
particles of oil floating ieparately on the furface j which, how¬ 
ever, happens to every other preparation of it that I have feen. 
It is at the fame time to he remarked, that Chocolate is always 
more eafily digefted, as its oily and farinaceous parts are, by 
its preparation, more intimately united together^ 

To the lift of the Nuces Oltofee ftiould have been added the 
Semina Papaveris Albi , or White Poppy Seeds, which, with a 
portion of farinaceous, contain a large quantity of oily matter, 
which may be copioufly obtained from them by expreflion. 
This has precifely the fame qualities as the other exprefled oils, 
and has been employed both in diet and medicine as the others 
have been. It is hardly neceflary now-a-days to fay that thefe 
feeds have not in the flighted degree any part of the narcotic 
quality which prevails fo confiderably in the capftiles, or as 
they are called the Poppy-heads, from which they are taken. 
Thefe feeds have been employed in diet in confiderable quanti¬ 
ties, without difcovering the fmalleft degree of a narcotic qua¬ 
lity, or any other than thofe of the Nuces Oleofae we have al¬ 
ready treated oft 

To the fame'-lift of oily feeds might have been added the 
feeds of the cucurbitaceous fruits, commonly known under the 
title of the greater Cold Seeds. All thefe, with a portion of 
farinaceous matter, contain a quantity of oil, and which gives 
them a title to be mentioned in this place. They have accord¬ 
ingly been formerly much employed along with almonds in 
preparing emulfions. There is no impropriety in their employ¬ 
ment ; but at the fame time they have no different qualities 
from thofe of the almond, and have certainly no peculiar refri¬ 
gerant powers to recommend their ufe. They are therefore 
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now properly omitted in both the Edinburgh and London Dif- 
penfatories. 

The oily part of thefe oily farinacea feparated by itfelf, is 
much of the fame nature in all the different fpecies, and is 
much of the nature of the Olive-oil, which is next to be fpo- 
ken of; and which, as an oil, is more employed in food than 
all the reft. 

Oil of Olives. 

Much might be faid of this as a medicine; but I am here con¬ 
fined to fpeak of it as a nutriment only : and if we confider how 
much oily matter is neceftary to the animal fyftcm, it will rea¬ 
dily appear why fo much of oily matter is taken in diet. Be- 
fides the quantity of oily matter that is almoft always joined 
and intermixed with our animal food, there is even a part of 
that, and a very great part of our vegetable aliments, that in 
our cookery are almoft conftantly accompanied with oil in one 
fhape or other ; and there are hardly any people known that 
do not make ufe of oil in its feparate ftate, and who have not 
made fome provifion for this purpofe. This provifion is indeed 
drawn from different fources in different countries; but it feems 
to be very nearly of the fame nature in all of them : that is, it 
is a mild and bland oil, with little odour or tafte, and very 
nearly the fame as it is found in many vegetables, and in the 
bodies of almoft all animals. At leaft thefe oils, when brought 
to the fame degree of purity, are, except in point of confiftence, 
very nearly the fame. There will be no difficulty, therefore,, 
in admitting that the umftuous and mild oils of vegetables are 
fuited to fupply the human body, either as it grows requiring 
nourifhment, or as upon occafion of wafte it may. require repair. 


As 
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As the oil of the human body is cojle&ed for the purpofes 
of the oeconomy in confiderable quantities in particular parts 
of the body, fo it may be, and has been, imagined, that the oil 
taken into the body is merely to afford or fupply the oil of the 
adipofe membrane; and that, as taken in, it continues unchan¬ 
ged both as it paffes through the firft paffages, and even as diffu- 
fed in the blood-veffeis it continues there unmixed till it exfudes 
through pores in the vefiels into the cellular texture. We have 
endeavoured, however, to give another view of this matter, 
and to (how, that the oil taken into the ftomach is at length 
truly mixed with the proper animal fluid, and makes a confi¬ 
derable part in the compofition of it. And agreeable to the 
other parts of the theory on that fubjedt, it leans proper to 
remark, that oil and oily matters are, from fpontaneous inftindt 
as it would feem, taken in efpecially with acdcent fubftances, 
that is, with the moft part of vegetables. 

Which of the oils employed in diet are beft fuited to the 
purpofe, we cannot diftin&ly perceive; and believe they are 
all equally proper, if they are equally free from other adherent 
matters, and from rancidity in themfelves* 

Whilst the moft part of men willingly receive, and digeft 
eafily, a confiderable portion of oily matters, there are certain 
perfons whofe ftomachs digeft them with very great difficulty,, 
or not at all. I have known feveral who, in the courfe of a 
long life, conftantly felt uneafy from taking in any oily matter, 
and therefore avoided them very entirely j fo that 1 have known* 
a woman of fourfeore years who had hardly ever rafted butter.^ 
I have alfo known feveral perfons who, at certain periods of 
their lives, could not find that oily matters, though taken down 
without averfton, were truly mifcible with the other fluids of 
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the ftomach, but were ready to be thrown up by erudation in 
the feme oily ftate they had been taken down inland pretty 
entirely feparated from the matters which they had been very 
intimately mixed with in diet. 

There is alfo this confiderable difference in ufing oily mat¬ 
ters, that fome perfons can take, and readily enough digeft, a 
portion of thefe, though they have contraded a good deal of 
empyreuma, and though they have acquired a good deal of ran¬ 
cidity ; while many other perfons, though they can take oily 
matters very freely, are, however, very ready to find them indi- 
geftible, if tainted with any degree pf empyreuma or rancidity. 

I thought it proper to mark thefe differences in the dige- 
ftion of oils ; but how they may be explained or accounted for 
1 cannot find. We have of late had the exiftence of a gaftric 
menftruum very well ascertained; but the caufesof its different 
operation in different animals, and in different men, are by no 
means yet explained. Upon the fuppofition of this menftruum, 
and of its folving powers in general, I have endeavoured to af- 
fign the qualities of feveral different aliments; but the many 
differences of thefe which appear in different men, I do not 
pretend almoft in any meafure to account for. 

With refped to the different digeftion of oils juft now men¬ 
tioned, I will add an obfervation, which, though it does not re¬ 
lieve any of our difficulties, is a matter of fad, and therefore 
to be marked. In feveral of the perfons who could not find 
oils readily mifcible with the other fluids of the ftomach, 1 have 
found at the fame time that their ftomachs abounded with acid 
to an uncommon degree. What effed this may have, or if it 
may have any at all, upon the dodrine I have maintained above, 

that 
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that acid is a chief means of uniting oil with the other parts of 
the animal fluid, 1 leave my fpeculating readers to determine. 

After the other vegetable aliments, I have fet down the 
chief fpecies of the Efculent Fungi; and as this, country does 
not afford any variety of thefe, I have not experience enough to- 
mark any different qualities that may appear in the feveral 
kinds: but what I have to fay in general with regard to them 
deferves attention. If they are truly vegetable matters, which 
fome have doubted of, they are truly different from every other 
vegetable that we are acquainted with: for in the firft part of 
their diftillation, without addition, they give out no acid, but 
a large proportion of volatile alkali y and expofed fo as to un* 
dergo a fpontaneous fermentation, they fhow no acefcency, 
but become immediately putrid. By thefe two circumftances* 
alcertained by our own experiments, they fhow a very near, 
refemblance to the nature of animal fubftances; and from 
thence their qualities are to be judged of. They feem no- 
wife fuited, as vegetable fubftances fo univerfally are, to be 
joined with animal fubftances, with a view to obviate and mo¬ 
derate the tendency of the latter to putrefaction ; and we alfo - 
prefume that they are more confiderably nutritious than almoft 
any truly vegetable fubftances are. 

I here meet with a miftake made in the catalogue given! 
above, owing to my haftily copying the catalogue that was in* 
ferted in the fpurious edition of my ledures. There, after 
the Cibi ex Vegetabilibus , was inferred the fedtions of Pot us 
and Condiment a j but it will-be obvious that they ought to 
have been poftponed till the whole of the aliments had been; 
confidered : and therefore I am now to follow that meafure. 


SECT., 
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Of Aliments taken from the Animal Kingdom. 


T HESE are fomewhat different, as they are taken from one 
or other of the fix clafles of Mammalia, Aves, Pifces, Am¬ 
phibia, Infeda, and Vermes; into which naturalifts have now 
agreed to divide the whole fubjeds of the animal kingdom: 
and I (hall now therefore confider the animal aliments as they 
are taken feverally from thefe clafles. 


§ I. .Of Aliments taken from the Clafs of Mammalia. 


Of this clafs there are two orders, the Primates and Cete, which 
we fhall not take any further notice of as alimentary: for 
though even the firft among certain people may be fuel), and 
more certainly the latter is frequently fuch among many j yet 
as thefe are hardly uled among civilized people, as we are al- 
moft entirely unacquainted with the ufe of them, and have no 
information with refped to them that can be depended upon, 
we fhall take no further notice of them in this treatife. 


Here 
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Here we ihall confine ourfelves to the confideration of the 
aliments taken from thole other orders of the Mammalia which 
by naturalifls were formerly comprehended under the title' of 
Quadrupedia. 


Of many of thefe quadrupedia we ufe the milk which, the fe¬ 
males of certain orders afford, as a frequent part of our ali¬ 
ment : and as this is commonly and juftly held to be of an in¬ 
termediate nature between the entirely vegetable and entirely 
animal aliments; fo it feems proper in pafling here from the 
confideration of the one kind to that of the other, to give fome 
attention, in the firft place, to this intermediate or mixed kind 
of aliment. 


Article I. Of Milk . 


We fhould perhaps begin this fubjeCt with explaining the man¬ 
ner and occafion of the production of milk in the female fex j 
but we referve that till we fhall have confidered the nature of 
this fluid, as it may be afcertained by obfervation and experi¬ 
ment. 

In doing this, we muff limit ourfelves to the confideration 
of thofe milks only which are ufed as aliment in this coun¬ 
try : for although in other countries other milks are ufed, we 
have not fufficient information to enable us to fpeak diftin&ly 
concerning them. The milks, therefore, to be here confidered 
are thofe of Women, or of the domeflic animals, AJfes, Mans, 
Glows, Goats, and Sheep . 

Q.q 


Vql. I. 


These 
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These milks Teem to have properties much in common with 
one another, in as far as they confift of parts which are nearly 
of the fame nature in each j and the difference of milks feems 
to depend chiefly upon the proportion of tliefe parts to the 
whole, and of the feveral parts to one another. It will there¬ 
fore be allowable, and even proper, to begin with the conk- 
deration of milk in general. 

Milk, as it blues or is drawn from the veffels of the female 
that affords it, appears to be a homogeneous liquor; but af¬ 
ter it has remained for fome time at reft in the open air, it dif- 
covers itfelf to confift of different parts orfubftances, into which 
it fpontaneoufly feparates, and which are conftantly found to 
be an oily, a coagulable, and a 'watery matter ; or as they .are vul¬ 
garly known under the names of Cream, Curd, and Whey, 
We are here to confider thefe parts in the order we have now 
mentioned them. 

The ordinary circumftances of this feparation, fo commonly 
occurring under our eyes, need not be defcribed here; but as 
it may be confiderably varied by the circumftances in which 
the milk is expofed or kept, as well as by various artifices that 
may be applied to it, we fhall, in cotifidering the feveral parts, 
take notice of the feveral circumftances and artifices affcding 
the feparation of them, and of the differences thence arifing in 
the pans when feparated. 

We begin with the confidcration of the oily part of milk,, 
which is commonly the firft that is fpontaneoufly feparated. 
When milk is drawn from the female animal that affords it, if 
no coagulating power is applied to it, and it is allowed to re-. 
main at reft for fome time, it has a part fpontaneoufly feparated, 

which: 
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which floats upon the furface of the whole, appears of a thicker 
confiftence than what remains below, and is manifeftly of an 
oily or unduous nature. This is commonly known under the 
name of Cream: And though the reparation of it will take 
place in clofe veflels, it takes place more quickly and complete¬ 
ly if the furface of the milk be expofed to the air; and in lar¬ 
ger quantity if it be expofed by a large furface, over which 
a gentle ftream of air is conftantly palling. The influence of 
the contact of air appears further from this, that as the cream 
firft formed interpofes a denfe layer between the air and the 
body of the milk, more cream can be obtained from a given 
quantity of milk, if as foon as a layer of cream is formed it be 
taken oIT from the furface, and thereby a new furface be freely 
expofed to the air. 

It feems alfo to be a meafure for expeding and increafing the 
feparation of the oily part, if the milk foon after it is drawn 
from the animal, be made to boil over the fire. By this a great 
quantity of air is detached from it; and the intumefcence of 
the milk, which always appears upon this occafion, fhows that 
the whole body of the milk is in every part of it greatly agita¬ 
ted. The theory of this effed of boiling is not very evident; 
but it feems to depend upon this, that the oily parts of milk 
are very minutely diffufed among the other parts of it, and con- 
neded with them by the attradion of adhefion : but as the attrac¬ 
tion of the oily parts towards one another fhould be flill great¬ 
er than towards the other parts of the milk, it is perliaps only ne- 
cefiary by fome agitation of the whole to bring the oily parts 
in contad with one another, id order to unite them together, 
and thereby make them feparate themfelves more readily and 
copioufly. I exped this will be found to be the theory of the 
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manoeuvre by which butter is commonly procured from cream,, 
as will be. mentioned hereafter.. 

The reparation.of cream is much afle&ed by the Hate of. the 
milk in its progrefs towards, the other reparations that are to. 
take place.. As. after fome time milk becomes acid, and not 
long after is coagulated into one mafs; fo,.as the acefcency pro¬ 
ceeds, the reparation of the cream is in fome meafure interrupt¬ 
ed, and, upon the coagulation taking place it ceafes altogether.. 
It is therefore that as the acefcency and coagulation are haften- 
ed in warm, and retarded in cold, weather; fo, according to- 
tdie date of the weather, the produ&ion of cream is greater or 
lefs.. As thunder, and a certain difpofition in the air to pro¬ 
duce that meteor, is found to haften the acefcency and coagu¬ 
lation of milk; fo this explains the effe&s of thunder, and of a- 
certain.ftate of the air upon the reparation of cream. 

The proportion of the oily part in milk depends upon differ¬ 
ent circumftances in the date of the animal affording it. There 
is undoubtedly in certain females a peculiar conftitution difpo- 
fing them to give a greater proportion of oil in their milk than 
other animals of the fame fpecies do, though both the one and 
the other be precifely in the fame circumftances. What this 
depends upon is not clearly perceived.. It may, and certainly 
in fome meafure, does, depend upon the peculiar conftitution of 
the animal: but it appears moft frequently in animals bred in 
particular places, as the Ifle of Alderney, the climate and foil 
of which I do not exa&ly know ; hut we. are certain that it is- 
conftant in animals bred and reared in mountainous countries*, 
fuch as the mountains of Swiiferland and the Highlands of. 
Scotland;. 
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The conftitution, however, of animals being given, various- 
other circumftances give a different proportion of the oil in* 
their milk. It is commonly greater as the age of the animal is 
more advanced, or as the animal is longer after its delivery: 
and efpecially it is greater as the foil of the pafture ground is 
drier, or as it has been for more years in pafture j and, on the. 
contrary, as the foil is moifter, and as the herbage is more fuc- 
culent, the proportion of oil is diminiflied.. 

The proportion of the oily part of milk being thus afcer— 
tained, we have next to obferve, that as it is at firft feparated. 
in the form of creamy this, befides the proper oily part, always 
contains a certain quantity of both the coagulable and watery 
parts of the milk. From thefe the oil is to be feparated by an 
agitation which we call Churning j. and by which it is obtained, 
in the farm of what we call Butter. The theory of this opera¬ 
tion we have hinted above; and as the procefs fucceeds without 
the efcape of air> or other mark of any fermentation, and fuc¬ 
ceeds under the admixtures of various fubftances, it is probable, 
that it depends upon the agitation alone, operating in the man¬ 
ner we have faid: And the theory of it feems to be confirmed' 
by its explaining at the fame time the effe&s of boiling, which, 
in the Devonfhire pra&ice allows butter to be procured from, 
cream.with much lefs agitation than is in other cafes necef- 
fary. 

As we have now confidered the means by which the oily part, 
of milk is obtained very much in its feparate Hate, it is time 
to confider its nature and peculiar qualities. 

This oil, in its recent ftate, is very much of the nature.of the. 
expreffed and un&uous oils of vegetables and that of animal fats> 

both 
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both in its fenfible qualities and as examined by a chemical analy- 
fis. Butter is more confident than the mod part of vegetable oils, 
owing we fuppofe to a mucilaginous matter adhering, which feems 
alfo to adhere to thofe oils j but here probably the mucilaginous 
or cafeous part of milk adheres more firmly, on account of the 
acid of milk alfo adhering. Butter, like the other mild and fat 
oils, is liable to a change which we call Rancidity, in which it 
acquires a peculiar odour and tade, very commonly known, 
and as quite fui generis not to be defcribed. Wherein fuch a 
change confids is not yet well explained. It feems to depend 
upon a change, not in the proper oil, but in fome of the mat¬ 
ters adhering to it: for butter not well freed from butter-milk 
more readily becomes rancid than that which is more entirely 
feparated from it; and butter by being melted and freed from 
a depofit which it makes on being kept in a melted date for 
fome time, may be thereby longer preferved from rancidity $ 
and in that cafe alfo it becomes of a more fluid confidence: all 
which I think implies, that it is now a more pure oil than it 
was before. 

What is the nature of the matter which may be thus fepa¬ 
rated from butter, and is the proper fubjeft of rancidity, it is 
difficult to determine: but that it is in part an acid, I judge 
from' the rancidity’s being promoted by the adherence of butter¬ 
milk ; and from hence alfo, that rancid butter readily corrodes 
copper, which it did not in its recent date. Along with this 
acid there is manifeflly alfo a mucilaginous matter $ and it 
feems to me, that in both thefe matters together a fermentation 
takes place, and gives the rancidity in quedion. This peculiar 
fermentation, however, is dill little underdood $ and till it is 
better known, we cannot find -what is very much to be defired, 
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die means of obviating the rancidity of butter, and of other 
fat oils. In the mean time, the only means we know of that 
may be employed for butter, is the feparating its acid and mu¬ 
cilaginous parts, and the application of fea-falt. If we employ 
a very perfed fait of this kind, we need to employ only a final] 
quantity of it; and if at the fame time we aflift its antizymic 
power, by adding a fmall proportion of nitre and fugar, we may 
thus preferve butter very long in a condition fit to be ufed as an 
aliment. 

After the oily, I am now to confider the Coagulable part of 
milk. In a few days after milk has been taken from the ani¬ 
mal that affords it, the cream is in that time feparated from it, 
and the remainder is fpontaneoufly coagulated into a foft but 
fomewhat confident mafs, comprehending the watery parts of 
the milk, which are always at the fame time in an acid date j 
and indeed this acid date almod always precedes the coagula¬ 
tion of the whole. 

In feme time after the coagulation is formed, the watery 
part leparates from the properly coagulated, fo that this may 
be collected more entirely by itfelfj and in that date it is fre¬ 
quently ufed in diet: but it is never collected, or attempted to 
be brought, into a folid form, fo as to get the appellation of 
Cheefe. The fpontaneous coagulum of cream is fometimes em¬ 
ployed to give a fpecies of chcefe: but every other fpecies ot 
cheefe is made by an artificial coagulation; that is, by the ad- - 
dition of a coagulating matter, either to entire milk immedi- - 
ately after it is drawn from the animal affording it, or to milk, 
after the cream has been feparated from it, but before the 
fpontaneous coagulation had come on. The coagulating mat¬ 
ter.employed for this purpofe is named Runnet ; and it is com-,- 
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monly produced by filling the fourth ftomach of a calf with 
milk, which is there coagulated; and the ftomach, with this 
coagulum included, is preferred for ufe in fait and water. The 
ordinary management and employment of this I need not take 
notice of; but it is rery proper to obferve, that the ordinary 
preparation of it has given occafion to a fuppofition that the 
coagulating power of it depended upon the acidity that was 
found in the ftomach of the calf, and communicated to the 
milk that was poured into it: but Dr Young’s experiments 
{how clearly that the coagulating power of runnet does not de¬ 
pend upon that acidity, but is a quality refiding in the fubftance 
of the ftomach itfelf, as well as in the ftomach of many other 
animals, and in many other fubftances the moll remote from 
any fufpicion of adhering acidity- 

These experiments indeed leave us much at a lofs in judging 
upon what the coagulating power of runnet, and of many other 
fubftances which may be employed as fuch, do really depend ; 
and the whole of this bufinefs muft be left uncertain till more 
experiments {hall be made. -In the mean time, it is enough to 
our purpofe to obferve, that the cheefe which is ufed as an ali¬ 
ment is always made by the ufe of the ordinary runnet; and 
therefore that nothing diftinguiflies the qualities of the cheefe 
made, but the kind and qualities of the milk of which it is pre¬ 
pared, and the various circumftances and practices which take 
place in the preparation of it. But before entering upon the 
confideration of the feveral fpecies of cheefe, 1 muft fay fome- 
thing of the nature of cheefe in general. 

A .quality belonging to every fpecies of cheefe is, that it is 
liable to putrefadtion; and by this it may be faid that it ap¬ 
proaches .to the nature of animal fubftances. This opinion is 

confirmed 
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confirmed by the matter of which cheefe is formed, being, like 
animal fubftances, coagulated by acids, alcohol, and heat. It is 
true that the two. latter, and even the mineral acids, do not ad 
upon the coagnlable part of milk in the fame circumftances and 
in the fame manner as they do upon the forum of animal blood; 
but ftill they do ad upon milk in a manner that {hows a great 
fimilarity of the two fubjeds. The animal nature of cheefe is 
efpeciaily confirmed by its yielding in diftillation a volatile al¬ 
kali. This indeed is a difputed fad j but I aUume it upon the 
authority of eminent chemifts, and upon adual experiment 
made under my own eye. A pound of fkimmed-milk cheefe, 
not in the lejfft afFeded by putrefadion, yielded in diftillation, 
firft, a very pure water, very {lightly acid ; focondly, a liquor 
which effervefced ftrongly with the mineral acids ; and, third¬ 
ly, there came over an alkaline fait, concreting every where on 
the infide of the receiver j and, in the laft place, an empyreu- 
matic oil. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I conclude, that cheefe, or the 
coagulable part of milk, is very much of the nature of animal 
fubftances; and if we Ihall adopt the common opinion, that 
milk is efpeciaily formed of the chyle or newly taken-in ali¬ 
ment, we fhali readily perceive that this muft be always blend¬ 
ed with the lymph which it meets with in its paflage through the 
ladeals and thoracic dud ; and we {hall then alfo admit that this 
lymph makes a part, and particularly the coagulable part, of milk. 
We judge, therefore, that milk is properly fuppofed to contain 
a portion of animal matter ; and at the fame time, that the 
milk of animals feeding wholly, or for a great part, on vege¬ 
tables, may be juftly fuppofed to be an aliment of an interme¬ 
diate kind between vegetable and animal. 

R r This 
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This is our do&rine with refpedl to cheefe in general*; but it 
Is how to be remarked, that cheefe as employed in diet is of 
very different kinds. We have fold already, that cheefe is 
hardly ever made of the fubftance formed by the fpontaneous 
coagulation of milk, and at leak only in the cafe mentioned 
above,. In all other cafes, cheefe is formed of curd produced 
by the application of runnel j and the cheefe thus produced'!* 
diftinguidied in the firft place by the condition of the milk it is 
made of. Thus the runnet may be applied to entire milk as 
k is drawn from the animal affording it; or it may be applied 
to that milk after it has been previoufly deprived of its cream ; 
or it may be applied to the cream feparated from the watery 
parts of the milk or it may be applied to a portion of entire 
milk, to which is added a quantity of cream taken from another 
portion of the fame milk : from which efpeciaily a confiderable 
difference of cheefe may arife from the different proportion of the 
coagulable and oily parts in the milk employed. Laftly, the milk 
employed may be that of one animal only j or it may be a mix* 
cure in different proportion* of the feveral milks employed in 
our diet, but efpeciaily thofe of cows, goats, and fheep, the on* 
ly milks from which cheefe is prepared in this country. 


Besides thefe differences of cheefe arifing from the ffate and: 
quality of the milk employed, there are many other differences 
arifing from the various pra&ices employed in preparing it y 
as by the different circumftances of the coagulation; by the- 
management of the coagulum or curd ; by the prefliire given to» 
k; by the faking and drying; and by the manner in which it is- 
afterwards preferred. Thefe confiderations will fhow the very 
great variety of cheefe as it is prefented upon our tables: but I 
am not able to explain all the caufes of this variety $ and 
it does not appear neceffary to attempt it, as they relate 

more 
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more to ceconomy and talle than to our prefent purpofe of con- 
fidering it as an alimentary matter. 

This we ihall confider after we (hall have treated of all the 
(everal parts of milk; and at prelent (hall touch only upon a 
curious queftion with refpedt to the variety of cheefe. 

Cheeses are commonly diAinguifhed by the different diftri&s 
of the country producing them, and in many of which they are 
often of a peculiar kind. From what has been already (aid, it 
will readily appear that the practices of different countries may 
difter very confiderably, fo as to give a different ftate of the 
cheele produced: and for the lake of the particular qualities they 
may pofiefs, or at leaft for the purpole of accommodating them 
to particular tallies, it might be delired that the practices of dif¬ 
ferent countries Ihould be afcertained, fo that they might be oc- 
cafionally imitated. This, however, is extremely difficult; and 
the reafon of it feems to be, that when in any manufacture the 
circumftances of the materials, and the practices employed in 
working upon them, may be greatly varied, it mull be almoft im- 
poffible for any two perfons who have not often operated toge¬ 
ther, to take exadtly the fame meafures in every Hep of a long 
proCefs. 

Having thus luggefted what feemed to be proper at prefent 
concerning the cafeous part, it remains now to conlider the 
third ingredient in the compolition of milk; that is, the wa¬ 
tery part, or, as it is commonly called, the Whey. 

A pure elementary water is always a very confiderable part 
of milk, as appears when we confider it according as it is either 
Ipontaneoully or artificially feparated from the other parts of 
the milk, or when after it is feparated we examine it by evapo- 
5 Rrs ration. 
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ration, applying fuch a gentle heat as can hardly volatilize any 
other matter but the pure water. In fuch cafes, both from 
Hoffmann’s and from Young’s experiments, it appears that 
the water is at lead feven-eighths of the whole milk. 

From hence it may be obferved, that milk is always to be 
coniidered as a very liquid alimentj but it is at the fame time 
to be remarked, that this is not equally applicable to the differ¬ 
ent kinds of milk : for although the proportion of oily and co* 
agulable parts be confiderably different in different milks, yet 
the proportion of the watery part is not fo much varied. The 
refiduum of four ounces, after evaporation, of cows and wo¬ 
mens milk is very nearly the fame ; as in the former it is three- 
drams and thirty-two grains, in the latter three drams and 
thirty-four grains. 

The watery part feparated from the other parts of milk is dif¬ 
ferent according to the Hate of the milk from which it has been 
feparated: but under whatever circumftances feparated, this wa¬ 
tery part is always found to hold diffolved in it a quantity of 
matter which is different in kind, and different in proportion, 
according to the ftate of the milk at the time of the reparation 
of the watery part. 

When the watery part is taken from new milk coagulated by 
runnet, and when we efpecially name it Whey, it always contains 
diffufed in it a confiderable quantity of the oily and cafeous- 
parts, which by certain practices can be again feparated from it.. 
When whey is feparated from fkimmed milk, or that which has. 
been previoufly deprived of its cream, it ftill contains a quanti¬ 
ty of the cafeous part, but lefs of the oily. When the watery 
part of milk is feparated from the oily by churning, we name 
it Butter-milk i and it then contains a large proportion of the 
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cafeous part, with very little of the oily. Laftly, the watery 
part may be feparated either from entire or from Ikimmed milk, 
in confcquence of fpontaneous coagulation j and in this ftate it 
is always acid, and at the fame time is the moll entirely freed 
from both the oily and the cafeous parts. In thefe different 
ftates, the qualities of the watery parts of milk as an aliment 
fhall be taken notice of hereafter. 

Having- thus mentioned the different ftates in which we ob¬ 
tain the watery part of milk, we now return to confidor it in that 
ftate in which we moft commonly employ it, that is, as it is obtain¬ 
ed from entire milk, in confequence of its coagulation by runnet. 
In this ftate it is different according as the milk is taken from 
different animals, and not always in proportion to the contents 
of the feveral milks in their entire ftate. Thus, as cows milk 
feems to contain a larger proportion of oil than that of goats, 
it might be fuppofed that the whey of cows milk fhould con¬ 
tain more oil than that of goats milk : but the contrary appears 
to me to be the cafe \ and it feems to depend upon this, that the 
oil of goats milk does not fo readily feparate itfelf from the 
watery parts as it does from that of cows, but remains more te- 
nacioufly adhering to it, and therefore to be more copioufly fe¬ 
parated with the whey. 

Besides the oily and cafeous parts which we have mentioned 
to be always contained in whey,.it contains alfo a faccharine mat¬ 
ter, which may be feparated from it by various procefles prac- 
tifed either on the milk or on the whey, and now Very com¬ 
monly known. The matter obtained by thefe proceffes is a ge¬ 
nuine fugar, and differs from that of the fugar-cane only by its 
having fome of the oily or cafeous parts of milk adhering to it, 
but from which it may, by repeated folutions and cryftalliza- 
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lions, be entirely freed, and thereby be brought to the lame de¬ 
gree of purity as any other fugar. 

Whey, as containing this fugar, is capable of a vinous fer¬ 
mentation, and confequently of affording by diliillation an ar¬ 
dent fpirit. 

It is by the prefence of the fame fugar that whey fo rea¬ 
dily enters into an acefcent fermentation, and becomes acid 
in the feveral circumftances mentioned above. It appears that 
this acid, by being kept for fome time, becomes more confider- 
ably acid, and probably an acid of a peculiar kind; though, 
fo far as I yet know, it has not been chemically examined. 

Having now confidered the feveral parts of which milk in 
general confifts, it will be proper, in the next place, to inquire 
in what proportion thefe parts are to be found in the feveral 
milks employed in the diet of men in this country. 

These milks are thofe of ewes, goats, cows, mares, women, 
and afles; the three former being thofe of ruminating, the 
three latter of non ruminant, animals : a diftin&ion which I 
mark, though 1 cannot explain in what manner the circum- 
ftances of ruminating or not ruminating affeds the date of the 
milk. 

To mark in thefe milks the proportion of the feveral parts, I 
follow the experiments of Dr Young ; and, according to him, 
the proportion of the caieous. part is in the order I have jull 
now given them, greateft in the firft and lefs in the following, 
and that in the order above Hated. It is evidently confiderably 
greater in the ruminant than in the non-ruminant animals. Ia 
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the former it may he pretty exa&ly afcertained; but in the lat¬ 
ter with much more difficulty r And it appears to me that many* 
more experiments than have yet been made are aeceflary to as¬ 
certain the circumftances which affeft their coagulation, and 
eonfequently the proportion of their cafeous parts. 

The proportion of ferous parts, as might be expe&ed, is men¬ 
tioned by Dr Young to be inverfely that of the cafeous part in ther' 
order above mentioned, as will appear from his Table, page 59.- 
Eut it might be fuppofed alfo that the ferous parts fhould be in the 
feme proportion as the watery parts found by evaporation : but 
we doubt if the experiments on this fiibjedt be Efficiently exa& ;• 
for there is fome difference in the account Dr Young gives of 
-the refiduum after evaporation of the feveral milks, at the end 
of Sedt. 3. of Chap. viii. from the particular experiments given 
in the former part of his work. 

The proportion of the oily part is greateff in the milk of 
ewes, next in the milk of cows, and left in that of goats j 
but 1 judge it difficult to determine this* as the oily part of 
goats milk does not fo readily Separate itfelf as in that of cows 
from the other parts. In the non-ruminant, womens milk feems 
to contain more oil than the milk of mares- or alfes : but this 
does not feem to depend fo much upon the difference of con«- 
ftitution as upon the difference of diet5 for women commonly 
take in more of oily matter than mares or afies do : and I know 
from experiment that the proportion of oily matter is much di* 
miniflied by their being confined ftridtly to a vegetable diet. 

We have thus Hated the proportions of the feveral parts of 
milk in the feveral kinds-of it, nearly as it has been afcertained* 
by experiments already made y and the proportions here aff 
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figned, may, Itruft, be affumed in any reafonings we may enter 
into upon this fubjed: but before quitting the fubjed we muft 
obferve, that in comparing the milk or milk's of two different 
animals, the experiments already made cannot be of the ntmoft 
exadnefs; for as the milk of erery individual is varied by pe¬ 
culiarity of conftitution, by the age of the animal, by the di- 
ftance of time from delivery, and by the difference of diet j fo 
in comparing the milk of two different fpecies, unlefs the two 
individuals are taken exadly in the fame condition with refped 
to the circumftances juft now mentioned, the refult cannot af¬ 
ford any general rule with refped to the two fpecies. 1 give an 
example : Ewes milk, though it commonly affords more cream 
and butter than that of cows, yet I believe there may be found 
an Alderney cow whofe milk will give more cream and butter 
than that of any ewe. 

The fame confederation will perhaps account for fome differ¬ 
ence that is to be met with in the experiments of Dr Ferris 
from thofe of Dr Young, with refped to mares and womens milk: 
and it is to be remarked, that womens milk is more varied by 
the ftate of diet than that of any other animal whofe milk we 
employ; and particularly, that this renders the rank which wo¬ 
mens milk holds in the tables of Young and Ferris to be a 
little uncertain. 

Having thus confidered milk in general, and alfo in the fe- 
veral kinds of it, we may now proceed to confider in what man¬ 
ner this liquor is produced in the female fex. The queftion 
might firft be, How it happens to appear for the firft time in a 
certain circumftance of the female body, that is, immediately 
after the produdion and delivery of their offspring? But we 
chooJfc to delay, this queftion till we (hall have firft confidered in 
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what manner it is produced during the whole of the time that 
the female continues to afford it. 

The common opinion on this fubjed is taken from the Teem¬ 
ing refembiance of the milk to the chyle, into which our ali¬ 
ments taken into the ftomach and inteftines are always convert¬ 
ed before they pafs into the blood-veftels $ and from this re¬ 
fembiance it has been fuppofed that the chyle, without being 
mixed with the other parts of the blood, is diredly carried to 
the rnammse of females, and appears there in the form of milk. 

This do&rine, however common, we cannot admit of) and 
think it is founded upon, and has in its turn produced, feverai 
errors in phyfiology. In the firft place, we cannot admit that 
the chyle, after palling into the blood-veflels, remains for any 
length of time unmixed with the other parts of the blood; and 
in the obfervations which alfert its having been found foon af¬ 
ter the taking in of aliment appearing in a feparate ftate, I judge 
there has been much miftake, and that fbme other appearances 
of the blood have been miftaken for chyle, as we know to have 
happened in many inftances: or if it be poflible that in cer¬ 
tain cafes the appearance of chyle has been real, it is certainly 
not the ordinary courfe of the animal (economy 5 for there 
have been innumerable inftances of blood drawn from the veins 
at various intervals after the time of taking in of aliment, with¬ 
out its exhibiting any fuch appearance. It is indeed almoft im- 
poflible that it ftiould take place. The chyle does not pafs into 
the fubclavian vein but in a great length of time; and there¬ 
fore in a fmall quantity only at once, and is therefore im¬ 
mediately blended with a large proportion of blood. This di£» 
fufion increafes as the whole is carried to the right ventricle 
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of the heart; and in this, as well as in the fubfequent pailage 
through the lungs and left ventricle of the heart, the whole is 
acted upon by powers which mull blend and dilfufe the chyle 
in the moll minute and intimate manner amongft the parts of 
a highly-coloured fluid. This mull render it alraoft impoflible, 
that in any part of the arteries or veins the chyle Ihould after¬ 
wards appear united in one mals, and of its own proper colour, 
unlels it could be Ihown that upon the Aagnation of the blood, 
there was a power dlfpoling the chyle toi feparate itfelf from 
the other parts of the blood, which is not alleged.} nor could 
it poflibly have exilted without Ihowing an appearance of chyle 
in many inllances of extravafation, when, however, it certain¬ 
ly does not.. 

T»e fuppofltion, therefore, that milk is elpecially afforded by 
the chyle in the fame condition as it is received from the tho¬ 
racic dud into the blood-veflels palling to the mammae of fe¬ 
males, and there giving the fame matter and qualities we per¬ 
ceive in milk, is very ill fupported by the notion of the chyle’s 
remaining feparate from the other parts of the blood for fome 
time after it has been taken into the blood-velfels. How much 
foever of the aliments recently taken in we may find going to 
the production of milk, we lhail find it very improbable that 
chyle takes that courfe in the fame form and in the fame crude 
Hate in which it enters the blood-veflels} and we lhall find it 
much more probable that milk is produced in the mammae of 
females by the peculiar, though mylterious, powers of fecre- 
tion* 

But although milk be not the fame fluid which pafled'from. 
the thoracic dud into the fubclavian vein, there are many argu¬ 
ments which lead us to fuppofe that the matter of milk is chief- 
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ly afforded by the matter of the chyle, or of the alimentary- 
matter laft taken in. Th'efe arguments, however, are common¬ 
ly employed very incorredly, and carried too far. One argument 
employed upon this fubjed is, that the peculiar odour of the 
aliments laft taken in often appears in the milk which is foon 
after fecreted: and this, although it is in feveral inftances true, 
is by no means univerfally fo: for I have known many inftances 
of nurfes taking in a quantity of odorous matter without its ap- 
pearingin their miikj and even if the appearance more univerfally 
tookplace, 1 cannot hold it as a proof of any confiderable portion 
of the aliments taking that courfe. Certain odours are wonder¬ 
fully diffufible, and often appear when no great quantity of the 
matter affording them is prefent in the fame place: And we might 
here employ the fame reafoning as we did before with refped to 
afparagus in the urine; and therefore argue, that the odour of 
aliments being perceived in the milk fecreted foon after, affords 
no proof that much of the matter of the aliment had taken that 
courfe. 

But it is alleged further, that other qualities often appear in 
milk, which fhow that a great portion of the particular matter 
of the aliments had contributed to the produdion of that fluid. 
This may perhaps in fome inftances be well founded; but I 
fufped that the fads alleged to this purpofe have been much 
exaggerated. It has been, for example, alleged, that purga¬ 
tives given to a nurfe have affeded her fuckling; but Dr 
Young, although intent upon the inquiry, never found this to 
be fo : and I am certain that in fifty inftances that I have known 
the child was not affeded by purgatives given to its nurfe ; and 
though in fome inftances it fhouid have been fo, confidering the 
fubtle and fmall portion of matter in which the power of pur¬ 
gatives often refides, I would ftill think it a weak proof that a 
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great part of the aliment confiantly took that courfe. That the 
particular qualities of aliments do not always affeCl the milk 
fecreted after their being taken in I know from this, that many 
aurfes take in confiderable quantities of intoxicating liquor, 
and are themfelves intoxicated by it but I have not known 
any inftunce of the intoxicating power being communicated to 
their fuckling*. 

One of the ftrongeft arguments for proving that the aliment 
lately taken in contributes efpecially to the production of milk,,, 
fcems to be, that the quantity of milk fecreted is always con- 
fiderably and immediately increased upon the taking in of 
aliment; and that if aliment at any time has not been, duly ta¬ 
ken in, the fecretion of milk is evidently diminifhed.. All this 
is true; but it appears efpecially with refped to the liquidity 
of the aliment: and that a quantity of liquid- taken into the 
body ihould increafe every fecretion will be readily underftood y 
and particularly that it ihould increafe the fecretion of milk,, 
-which confifts of fuch a large proportion of water, is fufficient- 
ly obvious. Every body knows that the enabling a nurfe to af¬ 
ford a large quantity of milk, depends much more upon her tal¬ 
king in a large quantity of drink rather than of folid food. 
How much-the fecretion of milk depends upon the fupply of 
liquid, 1 have learned, from a particular phenomenon. 1 have 
known nurfes who have been for the time quite free from thirds 
but upon a child’s being put to their breaft, and beginning 
to fuck, they were immediately affeCted with a confiderable de¬ 
gree of thirfti This I would confider as an inftitution of na¬ 
ture, fhowing the fiipply of drink to.be efpecially neceflary to, 
the fupply of milk. Upon the whole, therefore, 1 cannot find, 
die increafe of the fecretion of milk by the taking in of ali* 
ment to be any proof that much of the folid matter of the ali- 
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ments, or any entire portion of the chyle, goes immediately to 
afford that fecretion. 

1 have thus endeavoured to corredl themiftaken notion of the 
chyle, fuch as it was received into the blood-vefiels, affording 
immediately and very entirely the matter of milk. But although. 
I have rejected fome, and endeavoured to weaken others of the 
arguments employed upon this fubjedt, I do not mean to rejedt 
entirely fome of thefe arguments from our confideration. After 
all I have faid, milk, befides water, contains a portion of other 
matter; and we muft fay from whence this is drawn. The 
oily and coagulable parts may be drawn by fecretion from the; 
mats of blood in almoft any ftate of this; but befides thefe parts, 
there is- a faccharine matter which very rarely appears in any 
part of the mafs of blood, and may with confidence be prefu* 
med to be afforded by the faccharine matter of onr vegetable 
aliments, while they remain for fome time unafiimilated to the 
proper animal fluid. 

I own there may be a fallacy in this reafoning, as the difeafe 
of diabetes has fhown that the powers of the animal (Economy 
can either produce or extradl; from our aliments a larger pro* 
portion of fugar than ufual, and alfo preferve it longer in an. 
unafiimilated ftate: fo we do not well know what effedt this 
power may have upon the fecretion of milk, till we fhali meet 
with what has not yet occurred that I know of; that is, a wo¬ 
man in milk affe&ed with, diabetes. 

Laying afide, however, this {peculation, thrown in here at- 
fomewhat curious by the way, I go on to fay, it is fufficiently pro¬ 
bable that the faccharine matter of milk is taken from the fac- 
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charine matter of vegetables, as it has recently been taken in, 
and yet remaining in an unaflimilated date : for we every day 
obferve that the quantity of milk in the breads of women is in- 
creafed by the taking in of vegetable aliments. That the ta¬ 
king in of vegetable aliment is abfolutely neceflary to produce 
fuch an acefcent milk as we commonly find in the breads of 
women, we learn very clearly from Dr Young’s experiments 
upon bitches. A bitch fed with vegetable aliments alone, af¬ 
forded a milk acefcent and fpontaneoudy coagulating, like that 
of the ruminating animalswhereas the fame bitch for a little 
time fed entirely with animal food, afforded a milk manifedly 
alkaline, and not fpontaneoudy coagulating. The application 
of this in practice we fliall confider hereafter; but for the prefent 
it is enough to obferve, that theft; experiments plainly diowthat 
in animals, fuch as women, ufing a promifeuous diet, the date 
of the milk produced will be very much more acefcent or alka- 
lefcent according to the general charader of the dietj but in 
animals ufing a vegetable diet alone, I can hardly conceive any 
other difference to arife than that of a greater or lefier quan¬ 
tity ; and we do not imagine that any fubdances purely me¬ 
dicinal can in that refped have any effed. 

The organs of Tecretion in animal bodies are curioufly adapt¬ 
ed to one fpecific fecretion; and fo much to that alone, as hardly 
to admit of any other matter unfuitable to that, to pafs through 
the organs of it. There are indeed indances of thefe organs 
tranfinitting matters which fhould not make a part of their pro¬ 
per fecretion j but thefe exceptions are fo much fewer than.might 
be expeded, that they only ferve to confirm the general rule. 
We have jud now feveral indances of the breads of women re- 
jeding matters not fuitable to form milk, fufficient to fhow that 
the common fuppofition of the ready paffage of fuch matters to 
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the mamrnze muft be ill founded The goat is a multivorous ani¬ 
mal, and fome vague notions have been formed of the qualities of 
its milk and whey from this variety of its food; but I can fay 
from much experience, that a difference in the Hate of its milk 
is very rarely to be obferved : and upon the whole we would 
allege, that the projeds of Galen and Hoffman for impreg¬ 
nating the milk of cows or afles with medicinal fubftances, are 
improbable and frivolous attempts towards refinement. 

The general qualities of milk, and the different ftates of it 
which may take place in the feveral fpecies of animals, or even 
in the fame individual at different times, being now confidered, 
we proceed to what is efpecially our bufinefs here, to treat of 
the ufe of milk as an alimentary matter.. 

In entering upon this fubjed, what fxrft prefents itfelf is the. 
ufe of milk as the proper nouriftiment of the new born animals 
of the clafs of mammalia. In what manner it is adapted to the 
whole of thefe, I dare not attempt to explain ; and muft con¬ 
fine myfelf to the confideration of the new-born oftspring of 
thofe animals which afford the milks employed in the diet of 
this country, and very much to the confideration. of what re? 
lates more efpecially to the human fpecies. 

The firft produdion of milk being always at* the fame timer 
with the production-of the offspring,, and with this of the or¬ 
gan affording milk provided with teats, or parts, fuited. for 
fucking, and the new born animal being inftindively direded 
to, and inftruded in,, fucking, leaves no. doubt that the milk, 
produced is particularly intended for, and adapted to, the non- 
riftiment of the new-born offspring 5 and we are now to at¬ 
tempt;. 
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tempt explaining more particularly how it is adapted to that 
purpofe in the human fpecies. 

On this fubjefl the phyfiologifts have fatisfied themfelves ve¬ 
ry eafily, in laying, that as chyle affords milk, fo milk affords 
chyle without the affiftance of the digeftive organs, which, a* 
they have not been before exercifed in it, may not be immedi¬ 
ately prepared for their fundion. But as we have fhown that the 
former pofition is not true, fo we judge the latter to be no bet¬ 
ter founded. It feems probable that milk does not enter the lac- 
teals in the fame ftate in which it had entered into the ftomach : 
for it appears that milk taken into the ftomach is by a runnet 
applied to it always coagulated there, and therefore needs the 
folvent power of the gaftric fluid to bring it again into a fluid 
ftate: and it appears alfo probable, that milk becomes more or 
lefs acid in the ftomach; and therefore that a certain combina¬ 
tion with animal fluids is neceffary to put it into that condition 
which chyle is always in when it enters the ladeals. Milk, 
therefore, taken into the ftomach does not by itlelf become 
chyle ; nor is it by its being already prepared chyle that it is 
fitted for the nourilhment of new-born children. We muft, 
therefore, feek for another anfwer to our queftion; and there 
feems to be one very obvious, though not hitherto taken notice 
of by the phyfiologifts. 

Whilst the foetus or beginning animal remains in the womb 
of the mother, the whole of its fluids are the fame with thofe 
in the veflels of the womb from which they are drawn, and are 
therefore as fully in an alkalefcent ftate as the human cecono- 
jmy admits of; but we know alfo, that even in adults this ftate 
of the blood, unlefs it were obviated by the excretion of the 
more alkalefcent parts, and by the taking in of fre/h and lefs 
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alkalefcent aliment, would foon pafs into a vitiated and danger¬ 
ous Hate. But the blood of a new-born child is in the condi¬ 
tion difpofed to fuch a change ; and it is therefore neceflary to 
give it a fupply of aliment, and of aliment not quite alkalefcent. 
Vegetable aliment in this view might feem fuited to the purpofe ; 
but it is probable that an aliment of this kind would neither 
be fuited to the powers of digedion nor immediately accommo¬ 
dated to the Bate of the infant veflels, adapted hitherto to a 
fully alkalefcenj; blood. An intermediate nourifhment, there¬ 
fore, that may introduce the change by degrees, feems to be 
nccelfary; and fuch an intermediate aliment is milk. 

We do not difcern with any precifion the different dates of 
the alkalefcency in the blood of different animals ; but we pre¬ 
fume that it is more confiderably alkalefcent in the entirely car¬ 
nivorous animals than it is in the human fpecies, living partly on 
animal and partly on vegetable aliment. A certain lower degree 
than of the mod alkalefcent date of the blood feems to be fuited 
to the fun&ions of the human (economy; and from hence it is 
that man is indin&ively directed to the ufe of vegetable aliments. 

\ 

For purpofes, however, which we cannot clearly explain, the 
veffels of the foetus are fird filled with as fully alkalefcent blood 
as it is in thofe of an adult: but to bring the blood into, and 
preferve it in, that date which is bed fuited to the fun&ions 
of the human oeconomy, it was neceflary to introduce a ve¬ 
getable aliment into the infant; and accordingly we find, that 
even for the fird years of life health is bed provided for 
by a large proportion of vegetable food. So confiderabie a 
change, however, could not be fafely made in an infant but 
by degrees; and therefore for fome months of infancy fuch a 
mixed aliment as that of milk was the mod proper. All this is 
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confirmed by our experience of the inconveniences that have 
attended all the attempts to introduce very early the large ufc 
of entirely vegetable aliment. 

We have thus endeavoured to explain why milk is efpecially 
liiited to the nourilhment of new-born children j and hardly 
any body has ever doubted of it, but the fo frequently whimfi- 
cal Van Helmont. Of late Mr Brouzkt has bellowed an at¬ 
tention on this opinion of Van Helmont which appears to me 
to be equally frivolous and ill founded. 

While milk is judged to be the proper nourilhment of new¬ 
born animals, there can hardly be a doubt, that to every new¬ 
born animal the milk bed adapted to it mull be that of the 
fpecies it belongs to, and confequently that of the mother who 
had immediately produced it. 

The realonings on this fubjed employed by MrBROuzET ap¬ 
pear to me very unlatisfadlory, and often erroneous; but as his 
opinions have not, fo far as 1 know, prevailed among the learn¬ 
ed, it does not feem requifite to bellow here the time and pains 
that might be neceflary to correct them. 

How long this nourilhment is the belt adapted to infants, it is 
difficult to determine ; but the very purpofe of multiplying the 
fpecies (hows that nature has fet fome limits to it. So far as we 
can trull our obfervations on the human fpecies, we find inconve¬ 
niences from either too lhort or too long nurling : and it ap¬ 
pears to me that either lefs than feven, or more than eleven,, 
months, is generally hurtful; fo that the ordinary pradlice of 
nine months feems to be well founded. From fome accidental, 
circumftances this meafure may be fafely varied but what are 
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the circumftances of the infant’s conftitution that require it to 
be varied more or lefs, has not, that 1 know of, been properly 
afcertained. The making it fomewhat longer than the ufuai 
term is the fafeft; but I am perfuaded that long nurfing con¬ 
tributes to increafe the difpofition to rickets ; and wherever 
children are flow in their teething, it feems improper to pro- 
trad: their nurling. 

Having thus determined as well as we can the length of time 
that is mod proper to employ the mother’s milk, another que- 
ftion arifes, How long it is proper to employ that alone, or how 
foon it is proper to employ an aliment of another kind? It has been 
already obferved, that the very early introdudion of vegetable 
aliment is improper: and we are perfuaded that it cannot be 
introduced with fafety for fome months after the birth; but for 
how long prccifely we dare not determine. From my own ob- 
fervation, 1 am led to think that hardly in any cafe it fhould be 
introduced till five months are paft; and even after that period, 
that it fhould be increafed by degrees only to the time of wean¬ 
ing, fo that at this laft period no confiderable change may be 
made. 

Further, it relates to this fubjed to obferve, that in fome 
infants even the mother’s milk is not properly digefted; and 
particularly, that it becomes more acid than it fhould, and 
thereby produces diforder in the infant. How this is to be ob¬ 
viated or cured, it would be very defirable to fay ; but I do not 
find myfelf enabled to do it very clearly. It is not indeed always 
eafy to perceive what is the caufe of the diforder, whether it be 
the ftate of the nurfe’s milk, the ftate of other nourifhment 
given at the fame time, or the date of the child’s ftomach. 
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With refpeCt to the firft, it might be perhaps fufpe&ed that a 
too acefcent diet given to the nurfe might be to blame; but I have 
not perceived this ; and I have obferved the difeafe to happen 
as often to the fucklings of nurfes who took a good deal of ani¬ 
mal food, as to thofe of nurfes who lived more entirely upon 
vegetable aliment: and I have known that when the difeafe 
was attempted to be cured by giving the nurfe a larger propor¬ 
tion of animal food than ufual, this has not anfwered the pur- 
pofe. 

With refpedt to the fecond caufe, I am perfuaded it is fome- 
times to blame ; as I have obferved that in feveral inftances 
the difeafe happened to children who had been foon put upon the 
nfe of vegetable aliment; which produced an acid different from 
that of milk, and more difficult to be obviated or corrected by 
the digeftive powers of the infant.. 

With refped to the third caufe, as I have obferved tlie dige¬ 
ftive powers of fome infants capable of overcoming the faults^ 
both of milk and other aliment, .fo I have no doubt that in others 
the weaknefs of thefe powers is often the caufe of the diforder 
we are treating of: but when even this is the cafe, I find it diffi¬ 
cult to difeern that the fault is in the digeftive organs alone; , 
and can only fuppofe it when other marks of debility in the whole 
fyftem are to be perceived. One mark of weak organs of dige- 
ftion may, I think, be coagulated milk palling with the child’s 
ftools. 

From this uncertainty with refpeCt to the caufes, it muft be 
difficult to fay in general how the difeafe is to be cured; and it 
muft be left to fkilful practitioners to judge of the caufes in 
particular cafes, and to diredt their practice accordingly. 
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Upon the fubjedfc of the chief ufe of human milk, it remains 
only to fay what may be molt proper to put nurfes in the beft 
condition to afford milk in the greateft plenty, and of the raoft 
proper quality. To this purpofe I need not fay, that if a nurfe 
is chofen of a found conftitution, whatever in general is pro¬ 
per to preferve health is the chief, perhaps all, that is neceflary 
to make her a good nurfe. What are the meafures in general 
proper for this purpofe, it is not requifite to fay; and the only 
particular that we are engaged to confider here is, that after 
having faid fo much of the connection between the diet em*- 
ployed and the milk produced, that we fhould determine as 
well as we can what is the molt proper diet for nurfes. 

To afcertain this, we may obferve, that the milks employed by 
the human fpecies are all taken from animals living very entirely 
upon vegetable aliment; and therefore that a milk produced 
from that is fufficiently well fuited to the human ceconomy *. 
but that it is the beft fuited to it may be doubted from hence, 
that the milk deftined to new-born children is the milk of wo¬ 
men, who are capable of employing, and do commonly employ, 
a mixed diet of animal and vegetable matter; from which it 
might be inferred, that a milk afforded by fuch a diet was the 
beft fuited to the human ceconomy even in the infant ftate. 

If, however, it be confidered, that womens milk contains as much 
vegetable matter as any other, and that nature has appointed it' 
to be employed at a time when the chief purpofe feems to be 
the introducing a vegetable matter, the ufe of a diet allowable; 
and perhaps neceflary, at other times, does not afford an argu* 
ment for its being proper upon this occafion.. 

1 might fay a. great deal to fliow that the human ceconomy;,, 
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except in few inftances, does not abfolutely demand the ufe of 
animal food; that in fewer inftances ftill does it demand it in 
large proportion; and that for the moft part the health of the 
human body is beft preferred by a large proportion of vege¬ 
table food. So from all this l think it will readily follow, that 
the health of women during the time of their nurfing may be 
fafely fuftained by the ufe of vegetable aliments alone. 

From the employment, therefore, of animal food by the hu¬ 
man fpecies, theie arifes no argument for the necediiy or pro¬ 
priety of a woman’s taking animal food during the time of her 
nurfing. I allege it to be a matter of experience, that fuppo- 
fing the quantity of liquid to be the fame, nurfes living en¬ 
tirely, or for the greater part, upon vegetable aliment, afford a 
greater quantity of milk, and of more proper quality, than nurfes 
living upon much animal food. This 1 venture to aflert from the 
obfervations <9f fifty years ; during which time, I have known in¬ 
numerable inftances of the healthieft children reared upon the 
milk of nurfes living entirely upon vegetable aliments; and I 
have known many inftances of children becoming difeafed by 
their being fed by the milk of nurfes who had changed their 
diet from entirely vegetable to the taking in a quantity of ani¬ 
mal food. Nay, I have known inftances of childrens becoming 
difordered from a nurfe’s making a Angle meal of an unufually 
large proportion of animal food. 

Ir it be the purpofe of nature, as it feems to be, to give infants 
milk of an acefcent kind in pretty large quantity, Dr Young’s 
experiments on bitches ferve well to (how how neceflary a ve¬ 
getable aliment is for that purpofe; for thefe experiments in¬ 
form us, that by feeding a bitch upon animal food alone, not 
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only the quality of it wis greatly changed, but the quantity of 
it alio ditmnithttL 


To thefe arguments in favour of the employment of vegetable 
aliment by nurfes, an obje&ion might be made from what has 
been laid above of the morbid acidity that fometimes occurs in the 
ftomach of infants, and which may fometimes be imputed to an 
unufual acefcency in the nurfes milk, ariling perhaps from the 
acefcency of their diet. The poflibility of fuch a cafe fliall not be 
denied; but we are perfuaded it is a very rare occurrence. Indeed 
fuch is the power of the animal ceconomy to change the quality 
of acefceuts to an alkaleicent ftate, that I believe the excefs of 
acefcent aliment, or even of acidity produced from them, is ne¬ 
ver difcerncd beyond the primes vias, except in the fuppofed 
cafe of milk. 


Even here, however, it cannot be certainly faid that it 
ever goes beyond what the ceconomy requires: for an acid 
was never found in recent milk; and in the cafe of nurfes, it 
may be prefumed that, as in other perfons, the quantity of ga- 
flric and inteftinal animal fluids, and the quantity of lymph 
that is always mixed with the chyle, is fuch as, joined with the 
a&ion of the lungs, will always prevent any great excefs of acef¬ 
cent matter prevailing even in the milk. It feems to me highly 
probable, that were it not by the power of fecretion, the faccha- 
rine and acefcent matter would not appear there. From thefe 
confiderations, and from the fruitleflnefs of a change of diet to¬ 
wards correcting the fufpe&ed acefcency of a nurfe’s milk which 
I have experienced, I am perfuaded that the noxious acidity which 
often appears in the ftomachsof children is never to be imputed 
to the acefcent diet of the nurfe, but to feme of the other eaufes 
mentioned above. 
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Togetheh with thefe confederations, l {hall beg leave to fug- 
geft another in favour of the vegetable aliment of nurfes ; at 
leaft agaiuft their large ufe of animal food. 

It appears to me, that in nurfes, for a certain length of time, 
the determination of the blood to the uterus and ovaria is fu- 
fpended; fo that during that time neither menftruation nor 
conception take place. We know, notwithftanding, that in feme 
nurfes both thefe ftates occur; and I am perfuaded that they moil 
readily take place in habits naturally plethoric, or rendered 
fo by the large ufe of animal food. It is, however, generally 
and probably upon obfervation judged, that both menftruation 
and conception are always incompatible with the proper condi¬ 
tion of a nurfe ; and therefore to avoid thefe inconveniences, it 
feems proper for nurfes to avoid animal food altogether, or at 
leaft to take it very fparingly. 

This fuggefts an obfervation that will be proper before we con¬ 
clude this fubjedh In the eameftnefs I have juft now exprefled in 
recommending vegetable aliment to nurfes, I had chiefly in view 
the ftate of hired nurfes ; who being frequently taken from the 
lower clafs of people, and who had been for the whole of their 
life before fed by vegetable food alone, fo I had always obferved 
bad confequences from their being put upon animal food. But 
I muft obferve here, that it is poflxble that hired nurfes may 
have been before partly in the ufe of animal food, and that 
with refpedt to fuch, there may be an exception to the taking 
away fuch food entirely. 

The exception, however, that I intended efpecially to mark 
kenjfel|Lwith refpedl to women of condition who may choofe 
to nuFre their own children. Such women have pretty cer¬ 
tainly been accuftomed to animal food, and perhaps to a large 
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proportion of it: and I fhould not think it by any means Cafe 
to take it away from them entirely j but it would be very ne- 
cefiary to diminifli the quantity of it a good deal, and more or 
lefs according to former habits. 

It now remains to confider the ufe of milk as an aliment for 
adults. It is feldom that the milk of women, or of afles and 
mares, is employed for the whole, or even for a great part, of 
diet j but when they can be employed in fufficient quantity, 
there is no doubt of their being fufficiently fit for the pur- 
pofe, though certainly affording a weaker nourifhment than an 
equal quantity of the milk of ruminant animals. It is the milk 
of the latter, and efpecially that of cows, that is employed in 
this country ; and it is almoft only with refpedt to this that I 
have had fufficient opportunities of making obfervation, fo as to 
treat of it properly here. 

As the different parts of which milk in general confifts are 
all of a nutritious quality, and probably better fuited to the 
purpofe by their being introduced in a very liquid form; fo 
cows milk commonly contains fo much nutritious matter as to 
render it a very proper aliment: and we know that it is often fuf¬ 
ficient for the whole of the nourifhment of a man, and at leaf! 
in many infiances that it can ferve for a very considerable part 
of it. 


While it is thus in general fuited to the nourifhment of men, 
it feems to be equally fit for them at every period of life except 
for a few months of infancy y when, though cows milk has on 
certain occafions anfwered the purpofe, yet from what has been 
faid above, it does not feem in any cafe quite fo fit as ti^p|tyk 
of women. 
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At every other period of life except that lad mentioned, there 
can be little doubt of cows milk being a fufliciently fit nourifh- 
ment; but it inay be more or lefs fo at different periods. The 
younger children are, within the bounds mentioned, it feems 
to be the more fit; as at the fame period, for the reafons given 
above, that vegetable aliment is neceflary : but as it is doubtful 
if the human aconomy can he properly fupported by vegetable 
aliment alone; fo milk, as affording a portion of alkalefccnt mat¬ 
ter, will he properly joined with it : and we know infiances of 
a numerous people who are fuftained in a condition fit for all the 
functions of life by milk and vegetable aliment alone. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, of the propriety of rearing 
children in the fame manner. I believe it is hardly ever ne¬ 
ceflary to give children under the age of puberty any quantity 
of animal food; and we have innumerable inftances in this 
country of children reared to the mod perfedt health and 
firength without the ufe of it, except the finall quantity of 
it that is given by an egg, and this very fparingly and feldom 
bellowed. On the other hand, 1 have often oblervcd that ani¬ 
mal food much employed under the age of puberty has very 
hurtful efledts, particularly in giving irritability and an inflam¬ 
matory difpofition to the fyftem.. 

We are indeed of opinion that a certain portion of animal food 
Is intended by nature, and is very well fluted to the human 
c on ft i tut ion ; and in cold climates, at the period of life when 
men are to be engaged in the laborious bufinefs of life, that 
animal food is then efpecially proper, and perhaps neceflary, 
while at the fame time that milk may be lefs fuJfiicient for the 
purpofe. 


How long this date may continue I dare not determine; but 
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whenever the powers and vigour of life begin to decline, as we 
are perfuaded that the alkalefcent ftate of the fluids is always 
increafing as life advances ; fo the more this happens, we are 
inclined to think that the more plentiful ufe of milk and vege¬ 
tables may be again introduced. 

It appears indeed clearly enough, that milk, in a certain pro¬ 
portion, is an aliment very well fuited to every period of life, 
and might be conflantly employed except in certain perfons 
whole flomachs do not ieem to digcil it properly. From what 
caule this happens, it is difficult to determine. In every fto- 
mach milk is coagulated ; but in certain flomachs it feems to 
be coagulated more firmly than in others, and in that ftate to 
relift the iolvent powers of the gaftric fluid: and we have 
had inftances of this in which milk taken into the ftomach 
was after many hours rcje&ed by vomiting in large curdled 
inafles. Wliat this depends upon I do not know, nor have in¬ 
deed learned how it is to be remedied. 

I s' other cafes we have found that milk was more ready to be¬ 
come acid in certain flomachs than in others ; and there is 
little doubt that in thefe alio a coagulation takes place : hut 
as we know that milk fpontancoufly coagulated, or coagulated by 
acids, is otteu taken down with perfect impunity ; 1b it appears 
to me that, the coagulation which is here joined with acidity has 
little or no fliare in the disorders which follow. 

These diforders from the acefcency of milk are the lame, 
though perhaps not fo violent as from aceicent vegetables; 
and the caution that fume have exprefled for avoiding the com¬ 
bination of milk with aoefeents in diet, is without foundation ; 
for I have known innumerable inflauces of its being pradtifed 
with perfect iafetv. 
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Milk is certainly hurtful by its acefcency in no other cafe but 
where the ftomach is preternaturally difpofed to an acefcent fer¬ 
mentation; when indeed it may be hurtful, and like other acefcents 
aggravate the difeafe. It is, however, to be obferved in favour of 
milk, that when the ferous part of it becomes acid in the ftomach, 
the oily and cafeous parts are particularly lit for reabl'orb- 
ing and uniting with the acid towards forming an animal fluid; 
and it is upon this account, if I miftake not, that for the moft 
part milk is of eafy digeftion, and foon fills the ladeals with 
chyle. Of its fitnefs to unite with acids we have this proof, 
that milk, when coagulated by acids, has that acid always join¬ 
ed to the coagulated part; and in the firft appearances of fpon- 
taneous coagulation, the acid which is formed nearly at the 
fame time is always intimately united with the coagulated part. 
It is in proof of this that I have known many inftances of heart¬ 
burn, from acidity prevailing in the ftomach, immediately cured 
by a draught of frelh milk. 

Having thus fuggcfted what relates to milk as an aliment, 
it may be proper alfo to fay a little of it as a medicine, as I Hi all 
not have another opportunity of doing fo in this work. 

It has been mentioned above, that though milk as taken in 
is not chyle, yet it is readily, and perhaps more readily than any 
other aliment, formed into a proper chyle; and therefore 
' herever the digeftive organs are weak, milk may more cer¬ 
tainly than any other matter fnpply nourilhment to the body. 
Upon this account milk is a reftorative medicine in all cafes of 
emaciation and debility, at leaf! in all cafes where the digeftive 
organs are not afteded in a manner that renders them unfit for 
the digeftion of it. 
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Not only, however, in a weaknefs of the folids, but alfo in eve¬ 
ry cafe of vitiated fluids, milk may be fuppoled to be a remedy. 
Indeed there can be no doubt of its affording a fupply of animal 
fluid of the moft perfed kind; that is, a fluid that has no tendency 
to increafe the alkalefcency or acefcency of the inafs of blood, 
and is rather fitted to corred both of thefe tendencies when 
they happen to prevail. At the fame time, as by its liquidity it 
pafies readily by the excretions, it can hardly give too full a 
ftate of the fanguiferous fyftem; and while it carries nouriflimenr. 
enough to obviate too empty a ftate of the fame, we may con¬ 
clude it to be fitted to give the quantity of fluids the beft ad- 
jufted to the fyftem. 

Whilst milk is thus fitted to give both in quality and quan¬ 
tity the moft perfed ftate of the fluids, if we confider that all 
foreign matters introduced into, or vitiated fluids generated in, 
the body, are fuited to make a part of the ferofity, and thereby 
to pafs ofFby the excretions, We fhall readily find that milk em¬ 
ployed for lbme length of time may not only be a means of 
cor reding, but may alfo give occalion to the expelling, of every 
fault that has taken place in the fluids. 

Tnisdodrine may be held in general to be very true; but we 
mull allow that there may be exceptions to it. If the fluids Ilia! I 
have been vitiated by a ferment added to them, as Items to be 
the calc in the lues venerea, and frequently alfo, as we judge,, 
in cancerous cafes, we find that milk may often moderate the 
violence of the difeufe, but will by no means cure it, unlefs 
fome means of correding and expelling the ferment be at the- 
fame time employed. There may be other cafes alfo in which 
there may be fuppofed an acrimony diftufed in the fluids, 
which milk may not be found fuflkient to corred, and there¬ 
fore 
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fore to cure the dileafe. In fuch cafes, however, we fuppofe that the 
difeafe does not confift iu the acrimony of the fluids alone, but 
in a faulty dale of the general fyftetn, or in the fun&ions of 
fome particular parts, which gives occaflon to the ftagnation 
and corruption of the fluids; and fuch feems to be the cafe in 
many cutaneous a lie Cl ions which milk does not cure. 

There is one difeafe in which a particular acrimony is fuppo- 
ied to prevail, and there are fymptoms of it which fupport that 
tlippofition ; but milk does not prove the cure of it. This is 
the fcrophula, which often appears in children living almoft en¬ 
tirely upon milk; and in many cafes I have been pcrfuaded 
that it w-as rather aggravated by the large ufe of milk in the 
diet of the perfons afFe&ed. The difeafe indeed appears to me 
to depend upon a certain ftate of the lymphatic lyftein which we 
do not underhand ; but we can fay from experience that milk 
does not feem to have any power in correcting it. 

From what has been faid, it will be allowed that m»lk may 
be a remedy in many and various difeafes; but it will be pro¬ 
per here to take particular notice of certain difeafes to which 
milk has been fuppofed to be particularly appropriated. 

The fir ft I fhall mention is the phthifis pulmonalis: and how 
milk is adapted to many cafes of this will not be difficult to 
f id. However we may explain the origin of this difeafe, I 
would maintain that it never difeovers its peculiar fymptoms 
without di(covering at the lame time a phlogiftic diarhefis in 
the whole fv dein. But as milk affords :t lefs quantity of glu¬ 
ten, and a Id’s alkalefcent fluid, than any entirely animal food; 
fo it mud be of fervice in obviating a phlogiftic diathefis, and 
may in time take oft* the tendency to it entirely. By this means 
it may moderate, and perhaps cure the difeafe. Thefe efleets 
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may be obtained by milk of any kind ; but it will be corre- 
fpondent with our do&rine to remark, that it will be moil effec¬ 
tually obtained by the milk of the non-ruminant animals; and 
of tbefe by the milk of afles or mares more certainly than by 
that of women. Pofllbly there may be cafes in which the 
purpofe may be obtained by the ufe of whey more certain ¬ 
ly than by milk of any kind. 

It has been a common opinion, that the milk of women is bet¬ 
ter fuited to the purpofe than that of any other animal; but I doubt 
of this, as this milk has a larger proportion of oil in it than that 
of afles or mares; and confidering how feldom it is that a quan¬ 
tity of womens milk fuflicient for an adult can be obtained, 
the ufe of afles milk Items to be the more certain pradlice. 

While 1 thus find the ufe of milk to be a remedy of phthi- 
fis pulmonalis, by its being fitted to obviate and remove a 
phJogiflie diathefis, it may be afked why a nourifliment more 
entirely vegetable might not be flill fitter for the purpofe r 
Th is doubt it is difficult to folve : but to do it as well as I 
can, 1 fliall ohferve, that though pofllbly it may be true that 
a more entirely vegetable nourifliment might be a more cer¬ 
tain remedy, and that there are many examples of its fucceis 
alleged ; yet it may not be always the proper remedy, as 
there are cafes of phtbifis pulmonalis, which, though attend¬ 
ed with phlogiflic diathefis, arc at the fame time attended with, 
a weaknefs of the digeflive organs with refpecl to purely vege¬ 
table aliments. 

It may be aifo obferved, that though a plithifis may be 
very conflantly attended with phlogiflic diathefis, it is at 
the fame time often attended with a fiate of great debility 

and 
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and it may be dangerous to increafe that too much, as a diet 
purely vegetable might do. But as I have not had an opportu¬ 
nity of determining thefe matters by any exadt and decifive ex¬ 
periments, I muft leave it to the judgment of others to deter¬ 
mine pofitively whether a milk diet be univerfally, or even very 
generally, the moft proper remedy of a plithifis pulmonalis. I 
muft quit the fubjedt with this obfervation, that it will be diffi¬ 
cult to determine univerfally with regard to this matter, as it is 
pretty certain that the cafes of phthifis pulmonalis are more 
varied in their origin and circumftauces than phyftcians have 
either perceived or explained. 

Another difeafe to which it is alleged that milk is the pro¬ 
per remedy, is the gout. It will not be wondered that dis¬ 
putes have arifen upon this fubjedl, when we confider what dif¬ 
ferent opinions have been maintained with refpedt to the na¬ 
ture of the difeafe, and that every difference on this fubjedl may 
give a different opinion with refpedt to the propriety of reme¬ 
dies. 1 ihall not here venture to decide between thefe different 
opinions, nor enter into any of the difputes that have arifen up¬ 
on the fubjedl; but fhall deliver the dodtrine that appears to me 
the moft probable, and fubmit it to the judgment of others. 

It feems to me that the gout always begins in a plethoric 
habit, and that it is fupported and made ready to recur by the 
fame; and confequently that if a man never ufed animal food, 
he would never have the gout: and that this is commonly the 
cafe is ftrongly confirmed by this, that there is hardly an in- 
ftance of men who have been reared, and who have Jived very 
entirely, upon a milk, and vegetable diet, ever having the dif¬ 
eafe. To this confideration may be joined that of the many 
inftances of men who by accident have been reduced to low 
Jiving being cured of the gout, with which before they had 
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been long affli&cd. To apply this to our prefent fubjed, we 
fliall obferve, that as milk can never give a plethoric habit, fo 
we believe that a diet confifting chiefly of milk will fave a perfon 
from ever being attacked with the gout. As we know, however, 
that in the plethoric habits liable to this difeafe, a certain degree 
of vigour, and a certain firmnefs of tone in the whole fyftcm, 
particularly difeovered by the ftate of that in the ftomach, is ne¬ 
ceflary to produce the inflammation of the extremities, the ne¬ 
ceflary crilis in fuch habits; fo various diforders may be occa- 
iioned in fuch perfons by diminiftiing the vigour and tone of the 
fyftcm. Accordingly it is pofllble that a milk diet, more efpe- 
cially as a change from one more nourifhing, may have that 
effedj and I am therefore of opinion, that for entirely pre¬ 
venting the gout, it is neceflary that a milk diet be entered upon 
early in life, before the gouty diathefis be formed. But if, after 
the gout has come on, a milk diet is to be employed for a cure, 
it muft be in perfons of entire vigour only; and there are in- 
fiances of its being employed in fuch with advantage and fafe- 
tv. In gouty perfons, however, advanced in life, and who are 
liable to a lofs of tone, there may be much danger in attempting 
a milk diet; but at the fame time 1 muft fay, that as milk is not 
fo weak a diet as one entirely of vegetables, fo the former will 
always be more fafe than the latter. 

It has been alleged by feverals, that for preventing or curing 
the gout, a milk diet for life was not neceflary, but that em¬ 
ploying it ftri&iy for one year was fufticient. It is poilible 
that at a certain period of life it may be fo, by taking off the 
difpofition to a plethoric ftate, which after a certain period of 
life is not ready to return: but this is certainly precarious; 
fbr there are many inftances of perfons who had, for curing the 
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gout, taken to n milk or vegetable diet for fomc time, and after 
being relieved by it, had returned to a fuller diet; which not 
only brought back the gout with more violence than before, 
but occafioned alio various diforders in their bodies : and 1 am 
perfuadtd, that after an abdemious courfe for fome time, it can 
hardly ever be fafe to return to a free and full diet. 

Several phyficians have propofed milk as a remedy in all 
febrile difeafes ; and I have already remarked, that a diet of milk 
without any animal food joined with it, is often ufeful both in 
obviating and correcting a phlogidicdiatheds prevailing- in the fy- 
item, and coni'ecjuently any febrile date connected with it. Hut 
we mud now obferve, that when a pyrexia or lever is fully form*- 
ed, the ufe of entire milk is an ambiguous remedy. In calls of 
continued fever, I have leldom found entire milk to be a grate¬ 
ful beverage; and it hardly quenches third. In mod cafes, 1 
have obllrved it to prove difagreeable to the domacb, and often 
to excite the third it was intended to remove. This I have 
obllrved in formed fevers of all kinds, whether inflammatory 
or putrid. In fever, there feems to be in the date of the do- 
inach fomewhat unfuitable to the proper digeftion of milk. 
AVhercin this conlids I cannot clearly explain; but from much 
experience 1 am certain of the fall. In fpite, therefore, of the 
general and promiscuous commendations above mentioned, I 
never preferibe entire milk in any cafe of fever; and more efpe- 
cially as milk in its more liquid and acid dates is more agree- 
rhle, and feems to anfwcr better every purpofe that can be pro- 
pofed. 

After thus confidering the ufe of milk in general, as ^ali¬ 
mentary or medicinal, it may be proper to confider what choice 
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is to be made of the different milks that may be employed; and 
this may be determined very fliortly. 

Wherever the purpofe is to introduce much nourifliment, 
and where there is no hazard of favouring a plethoric Hate, the 
milk of the ruminating animals is always to be preferred, pro¬ 
viding only that the digefiive organs of the patient are quite 
fufficient for the digefiion of it. 

Upon the other hand, when the purpofe is to obviate and 
diminifh a plethoric Hate and phlogifiic diathcfis, it will be 
moll proper to employ the milk of the non-ruminant animals, 
and efpecially when at the fame time the organs of digcdion 
may be fufpeded of weaknefs. 

To conclude this fubjed, it remains for me to fay, in what man¬ 
ner entire milk may be mod properly employed : And there can 
be no doubt that for every purpofe it will be mofl proper in its 
moll recent Hate; and certainly before it has proceeded to that 
leparation of its parts to which it is difpofed. Mod phyficians, 
and particularly Dr Boerhaave, have fuppofed that it cannot 
be expofed for any length of time to the air, without exhaling 
a volatile and highly valuable portion of it; but no body has 
been able to give any clear proof of any fucli exhalations ta¬ 
king place, or to flow the nature of it. In the mean time, they 
have ufed this argument for fuppofing it, that it is on this ac¬ 
count that, in the principal ufe of it, the nouriflting of infants, 
nature has appointed it to be drawn from the breads by fuck¬ 
ing ; thus providing that it HiouId have no communication with 
the air till it was taken into the Homach of the young animal. 
This argument, however, like many others taken from our 
judgment of final caulcs, is fallacious. In the brute creation, 
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we do not perceive that any of them are inftrii&ed, or could 
prattife, any other means of drawing milk from the udders of 
the female, or of communicating it to their offspring, than this 
of fucking; and though the human fpecies are capable of fome 
artificial means to this purpofe, I am well perfuaded that it is im- 
poflible by any artifice to draw the whole of the milk from the 
breafts of a woman except by an infant’s fucking; and that this is 
the reafon for the inftitution of nature in this refped, without 
implying that milk fuffers any hurtful change from its being 
for a fhort time expofed to the air. 

To render it flill more clear that milk cannot be hurt by the 
lofs of any volatile parts, we are pretty well allured by this, 
that many nations are in the conftant practice of giving a cer¬ 
tain degree of boiling to their cows milk immediately after it 
is drawn from the cow, and this without their finding that the 
qualities of the milk, for any purpofe that it can be applied to, 
are in any manner injured. On the contrary, they find, that by 
boiling the milk is lefs difpofedto acefcency, probably in confe- 
quence of its being by boiling deprived of a confiderable quanti¬ 
ty of air that might have been favourable to that fermentation. 

Another part of our fubjeft yet remains, which is, to afcer- 
tain the alimentary or medicinal qualities of thefeveral parts of 
milk when employed in their feparate ftate; but what we have 
to obferve with regard to this fhall be mentioned very fhortly. 

Butter, or the oily part of milk,has precilelythe fame qualities 
as are to be found in the other expreffed, or, as they are called, Fat 
Oils, whether taken from animals orvegetables; and the ufe of all 
of them, as employed either in diet or medicine, we lhall have 
©ccafion to confider in another place. The only queftion that 
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might particularly occur here is, Whether the oily part of milk 
is mod fafely employed in the ftate of cream, when it is joined 
with fome portion of the cafeous and ferous parts, or when 
it is more entirely feparated from thefe in the ftate of butter. 
I cannot be politive in anfwering this queftion; but it appears 
to me, that a quantity of oil in the ftate of cream will be more 
eafily digefted than an equal quantity of the oily part in the 
ftate of butter. Some difference, however, in this matter may 
arife from the difference of ftomachs more or lefs difpofed to 
digeft oils ; and 1 have known perfons who could digeft cream 
better than they could butter. Another difference in this refpedt 
may alfo arife from the ftomach being more or lefs difpofed 
to acidity; and in the more acefcent ftomach, cream may be 
more offeniivc than butter. 

The cafeous or coagulable part of milk is certainly a great, 
if not the greateft, part of the nourifhment which milk af¬ 
fords ; and therefore taken by itfelf muft be confidered as a very 
nourifhing matter. Even when taken as produced by fponta- 
neous coagulation, though then very much feparated from the 
oily part, it may be coufidered as nutritive. But when an ar¬ 
tificial coagulation has been praffifed upon new milk, and when 
therefore the oily part is joined with the cafeous, it muft be 
confidered as containing nearly the whole of the nutritious 
matter of the milk it is taken from; and if the coagulum is ta¬ 
ken without the whey being feparated from it, it certainly 
contains the whole, and will be as eafily digefted as fluid milk ta¬ 
ken in. It is therefore a matter of indifference, both with refpect 
to digeftion and nourifhment, whether milk be taken in its fluid 
or in its recently coagulated ftate. 

\Vhen the coagulum has the wlicy feparated from it, it then 
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becomes a more nutritious fubftance than the milk it was taken 
from, but will probably be of more difficult digeftion than ei¬ 
ther that or the entire coagulum juft now fpoken of. Whilft, 
however, the coagulum, from which the whey has been in a 
great part feparatcd, remains ftill in a humid ftate, that is, with 
a portion of the whey ftill adhering to it, it will he of more 
eafy digeftion than when that humidity is more fully taken 
away, and the whole mats prelied more cloJely together is 
brought into the form of eheele. 

Cheese in its dried ftate is, as we have faid above, in very- 
various condition ; but its qualities in thtle different conditions 
may be readily perceived. When it is made from milk previ¬ 
ously deprived of its cream, it may he ftil| a very nutritious 
matter, but of very difficult digeftion, and fit only for the moll 
robuft perfons ; and even the difficulty of digeftion may dimi- 
nilh the nourifhment which it might otherwife have afforded. 

Cheese made of entire milk muft be a fiill more nourifiiingfub- 
ftance, and I believe of much eafier digeftion j and eheele made 
of entire milk, with a portion of cream talmn from other milk 
added to it, will he ftill more nourifhing, and hardly of left 
eafy digeftion, as the oily parts every where interpofed between 
the parts of the gluten muft render the adhefion of this left 
firm. As cheefe is often made of cream alone, the qualities of 
this will be readily underftood from what has been juft now 
faid. 

We have likcwufe mentioned above, that cheefe is not always 
made of cows milk only, but alfo of the milk of ewes or goats, 
and often of a portion of the two latter added to cows milk. In 
all thefe cafes, as the milk of ewes and goats contains a larger 
proportion both of the oily and cafeous parts, fo in j—^portion 
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as thefc are employed, the cheefe becomes more nutritious, but 
at the fame time of more dillicult digeftion. 

As cheefe is employed not only when recent and frefli, but 
abb under various degrees of a certain corruption it is liable 
to, l'o by this it acquires new qualities j and according to the 
degree of corruption, it becomes more acrid and ftimulant, 
partly from the acrimony it has acquired by corruption, and 
partly by the great number of inlecds that are very conflantiy 
generated in it in that Hate. In this corrupted condition, 
cheefe can hardly be taken in inch quantity as to be confidercd 
as alimentary ; and in what meafure or manner it may be, as is 
commonly fuppofed, confidercd as a condiment influencing the 
dignition of other food in the itomach, 1 cannot clearly ex¬ 
plain. 

With refpect to cheefe, there is yet one particular to be men¬ 
tioned, and which is to remark, that it is often eat after having- 
been toalted, that is, heated over the fire to a conliderable de¬ 
gree j whereby a portion of its oil is feparated, wliilft the other 
parts are united more cloudy together. I know many per- 
fons who feein to digeft this food pretty well; but it is certain¬ 
ly not eaiily digefted by weak flomaehs : and for thole who 
can he hurt by iudigeftion, or heated by a heavy flipper, it is a 
very improper diet. 

Many people, efpecially the poor in mountainous and pa- 
flu re countries, ufe milk very tpuch in a coagulated flatc. There 
is a particular manner of employing it ; which, for ought I 
know, is peculiar to Scotland, and, as I judge, deferves to be ta¬ 
ken notice of. 
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The preparation of it is as follows. A portion of ikimmed 
milk is put into a wooden veflel, deeper than wide, and which 
has a hole in its bottom flopped up with a peg, which upon being 
taken out will allow a liquor to be drawn out of the veflel. 
This veflel is to be fet in another that is wider and deeper, and 
in which, therefore, the fmaller veflel may be furrounded with 
boiling water. When this is done, the vefleis are allowed to 
remain for one or two days, more or lefs according to the 
flate of the weather; after which time the milk is found 
coagulated, and the watery part feparated from the coagu- 
lum has fublided to the bottom of the veflel. This acid 
water is then drawn off by the aperture above mentioned; 
and the finall veflel being again flopped up, it is again fet in 
the larger veflel, to be furrounded with boiling water as be¬ 
fore. After matters have remained in this flate for twenty- 
four hours longer, it is found that more of an acid water has 
been feparated from the coagulum ; and this water being drawn 
off as before, the coagulum, now of a pretty thick confidence, 
is ftirred and agitated pretty brifkly by a wooden flick; and in 
this condition it is prefented upon our tables. 

Tms did), during the whole of the dimmer, in Scotland, is 
often ufed by the middling rank of people, mid is well known at 
Edinburgh under the name of Corflorphin Cream, and as deno¬ 
minated from the neighbouring village, in which it is efpecially 
prepared ; it is brought to market in all the confiderable towns 
of Scotland. It is an aliment tolerably nonrilhing; and by the 
quantity of acid flill retained in it is moderately, but grate¬ 
fully, acid and cooling. I have frequently preferibed it to 
phthifical patients; and neither in theie, nor in any other per- 
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fons, have I ever known any diforders of the ftoinach or inte- 
flines arifing from the free ufe of it. 

Aftf.r having thus confidered every thing relating to the ca- 
feous part of milk, there remains to be confidered what we 
marked above as a third part in the compofition of all milk, 
and which is its watery part. 

This we fiiall confider firft: as in the flute of butter-milk 
produced in the manner above defcribed. This is commonly 
procured from milk after it has been kept for fome time, and 
has become more or lets acid : but it may be procured from 
very recent milk; and in this cafe the butter-milk is not 
acid, and only differs from entire milk by the oily part 
being taken away. In this ftate it is ftill tolerably nou- 
rilliing; and being often more eafily digefted than entire 
milk, I have often employed it in phthilical cafes with more 
advantage than I could do either the entire milk or the wa¬ 
tery parts of it in a more acid ftate. It is in this lull ftate, 
however, that it is moll commonly employed; and it is high* 
ly ufeful in all cafes where the refrigerant powers of milk 
are required. As the longer it has been kept it feems to have its 
acidity increafcd, fo it proves more powerfully refrigerant. Some 
have imagined that in certain cafes it might be dangerous : but 
unlefs when drank in very large quantity, or when the body is 
very warm, I have not perceived its bad efle&s; and in the lafl 
cafe, it is probable that cold water would have done the fame 
milchief. With refped to die acid of butter milk, or other 
acid flutes of the watery part of milk, it is worth obltrving, 
that fuch acid does not increafe the acefeency of the ftomach, 
or occafion the flatulency that recent vegetable acids and acef- 
Vol. I. Y y cents. 
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cents commonly do; and therefore it is more (afely than thefe 
employed in dylpeptic perfons. 

The ftate in which the watery part of milk is chieily employ¬ 
ed, is that of whey ftridly fo called. As this is feparated from 
entire milk, and from a coagulum produced by runnet; fo, be- 
iidcs a facchnrine matter, it always contains a portion of the 
oily and cafeous parts, and in confequence is a nutritious fluid. 
It is, however, Hill lefs fo than entire milk ; and therefore 
when a plethoric or phlogiftic ftate of the fluids is to be obvia¬ 
ted or corrected, it feems to be fitter for the purpofe than any 
entire milk, though it may be doubtful if the whey of the milk 
of ruminant animals may not be as nutritious us the entire milk 
of the non-ruminants. 

Whey, however, is chiefly to be confidered on account of its 
peculiar ingredient of fugar j which by its being afforded by this 
and fo many other alimentary fubftances, mull be confidered as 
of themoft falutary nature with refpeeft to the human (economy. 
It is by this, or by the acid which it is changed into, that it mu ft 
be confidered as peculiarly fuited to obviate the phlogiftic and too 
alkalefcent ftate of the human fluids ; and as whey can be com¬ 
monly taken in greater quantity than any entire milk, it may 
in many cafes of difeale be a more effedlual remedy. It is on¬ 
ly upon this fuppolition of its being introduced in larger pro¬ 
portion, that I can underftand the fomuch-commended virtues 
ot the fugar of milk j for when this is purified to a certain de¬ 
gree, I cannot perceive that it differs from the fugar obtained 
from the fugar-cane or other fubftances and when employed 
in its impure ftate, I cannot conceive that much virtue can be 
fuppofed to be given to it by the fmall portion of the other 
parts of milk which may be adhering to it. 
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Hitherto we have confidered whey as taken in before it has 
undergone any acefcent fermentation : but it is frequently ta¬ 
ken in its acid ftate as a part of, or along with, alimentary fub- 
ftances; and in this ftate muft be viewed as lefs nutritious, and 
chiefly as an acid only ufeful for the purpofes above mention¬ 
ed. It is now, however, to be obferved with refped to the qua¬ 
lities of whey, that from its difpofition to acefcency in certain 
ftomachs it may fufFer this change to a noxious degree, and 
ftiow the flatulency and other circumftances attending the 
cafes of morbid acefcency. It is by the fame faccharine quali¬ 
ty that it proves a laxative ; but whether this depends upon its 
retaining its entire faccharine ftate, and in that ftate ftimula- 
ting the inteftines, or that it depends upon the acid produced 
from it mixed with the bile, we fhall have occafton to conflder 
in another place. 
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Article II. Of Annual Food JlriBly fo called j that is, Food con- 
lifting °f *i je whole, or of part, of the Subjlance of Animals. 


The folid and fluid parts of the mammalia are fo nearly of 
the fame nature with one another, that the fltnefs of all of them 
for nourifliing any of the other who live on animal food, and 
therefore the fltnefs more or lefs of all of them for nourifliing 
the human fpeeies, can hardly be doubted of, and is very well 
eftabliflied by much experience. In confidering, therefore, the 
mammalia as affording aliment to man, we have only to exa¬ 
mine the greater or lefs fltnefs of the feveral orders, genera, and 
fpeeies, for that purpofe. This we fliall do, in the firft place, by 
confidering thofe qualities of animal food, by which it is more 
or lefs fitted to be an aliment to man ; and afterwards, we fliall 
inquire how far thefe qualities are to be found in the particular 
fpeeies of animals commonly employed for this purpofe. 

That quality of animal fubftances fitting them to be aliments 
which firft deferves to be mentioned, feems to me to be the degree 
of folubility in the human ftomach. The lolution of food in the 
human ftomach may be afllfted by manducation, but certainly 
depends for the moft part upon the power of what is common¬ 
ly called thf gaftric juice, which nature has provided as a fol- 
venr to a certain degree of the feveral folid or coniiftent matters 
taken down into the ftomach. 

This folvent, however, as we have obferved above, is of greater 
or lefs power in different animals : and fo it feems to be in the 
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different individuals of the human kind. How far this may de¬ 
pend upon different flates of the gaflric fluid in different men, 
we have not yet been able to difcern ; but in all of them it 
feems to be manifeflly different according to certain conditions 
in the aliments taken in, and particularly from thefe giving it a 
different degree of folubility: and which are therefore to be 
cfpecially invefligated. 

The condition efpecially giving more or lefs of folubility, is 
the different firmnefs of texrure which appears in animal fub- 
ftances : and this again is different in the different fpecies of ani¬ 
mals, according as thefe are either very entirely carnivorous or 
phytivorous; the fubflance of the former being more denfe than 
that of the latter. This, joined with fome other confiderations, 
explains why the former are hardly ever, and the latter fo general¬ 
ly, employed as aliments to man. It may be fuppofed that this 
difference in the denfity of the fubflance depends upon the nature 
of the aliment which thefe different fets of animals employ; and 
therefore that even thofe who employ a food partly animal and 
partly vegetable, fliould be of a more denfe fubflance than thofe 
who live entirely upon vegetables. This, however, does not 
appear to be flridly the cafe ; for the fubflance of the bull is 
more denfe than that of the dog. 

2 dl\\ In the phytivorous animals the denfity of the fubflance 
is different in the different genera and fpecies by an infti- 
tution of nature, of which the caufe cannot be afligned ; but 
the fact is very evident, as the denfity of beef is cateris paribus 
always greater than that of mutton. 

In the fame fpecies the denfity is different according to 
the fex ; the fubflance of the male being always more denfe than 
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that of the female. In the male fex, however, caflration at an 
early period of life makes a confiderable change, as it prevents 
the animal from acquiring the fame denlity of fubftance which it 
would have acquired had the genitals remained entire. Caftra- 
tion has alfo the effect of difpofing the animal to grow fat, 
which, as we fliall fay prefently, has an effed in rendering meat 
more foluble. 

4 tbly, In the fame fpecies, the denfity of its fubftance is. 
different according to the age of the animal j and as the den¬ 
fity of every animal is always increafing as the animal advances 
in life, fo young meat is univerfally more foluble than old : and 
this goes fo far, that in many fpecies we employ only the young 
and hardly ever the older animals in diet. There is, however, 
a difficulty which occurs here. Although from their texture 
young meats are more foluble than old, and appear to be fo in 
decodions with water, yet in fome ftomachs the young meats 
are more flowly digefted than the old; and thus in fome per- 
fons veal is more flowly digefted than beef, and lamb than mut¬ 
ton. Indeed Dr Brian Robinson has given us this Angular 
fad, that in one perfon he found chicken to be more flowly 
diflolved than any other animal food. What this is owing to, 
is difficult to determine. Whether in certain ftomachs very 
much difpofed to acefcency, the folution of animal meats may 
not be delayed by that acefcency, and that in fuch ftomachs the 
naoft alkalefcent foods will be moft eafily digefted ? And as we 
/hall fay in the fequel that the older meats are more alkalefcent 
than the younger, this may perhaps account for the difference 
mentioned, that fometimes occurs in the digeftion of them. 
We are difpofed to think that it does fo, becaufe it is obferved! 
that the difficult digeftion of young meats happens efpecially in 
the moft acefcent ftomachs. 
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Another caufe for the difference of digeftion mentioned 
may in fome cafes be the more gelatinous nature of young 
meats than of old : and this feems to have a fliare for I find 
the jellies of all animal fubltances, though extracted from 
old animals, to putrify more flowly, and with more previous 
acefcency, than the recent juices of animals. It may not be 
improper to obfervc alfo here, that in acefcent ftomachs, liquid 
aliments, though extracted from animal fubftances, are more 
difficultly digefted than folid meats. Does not this happen from 
the liquidity favouring acefcency ? 

$thly, In animals of the fame fpecies, lex, and age, the flefli 
of individuals is greater or lefs denfity as they are fatter or 
leaner. In lean animals, the fibres of which their flefli is com- 
pofed are more clofely compared together, while in fatter ani¬ 
mals thefe fibres are more feparated by a cellular texture filled 
with oil; and the flefli of the latter, therefore, is not only ren¬ 
dered more folublc by the laxity of its texture, but alfo as we 
judge by the quantity of oil which enters into the fubfiance of 
the fibres. 

Sometimes, however, it happens, that fat meats are of more 
difficult digeftion than tliofe that are leaner : but this ariles 
from the fat in thofe meats being colleded in mafles feparate 
from the fleftiy fibres ; and in fuch cafes the difficulty of dige¬ 
ftion arifes from the difficulty of digefting a large proportion 
of oil; with refpedt to which indeed, as we (hall fay hereafter, 
the power of different ftomachs is very different. 

6 thly, In the fame animal the folubility is different in the 
different parts of it. Of the fleftiy parts conneded by a loofer 
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cellular texture, the folution readily takes place; whereas of the 
membranous parts in the tendons and ligaments, in which that 
texture is more clofely compacted, the folution is more diffi¬ 
cult. 

7 th/y, In meats in other refpeds of the fame qualities, their 
folubility is greater according as they happen to be further advan¬ 
ced towards putrefadion. It is well known that putrefaction 
to a certain degree de{troys the cohefion of all animal fitbfhmces; 
and the tendency to this, if it be not prevented by the want of 
air, by cold, or antifeptics, applied, begins as foon as the animal 
dies. It is for this rcafon that meats recently killed are not t’o 
foluble as thole that have been kept for feme time. There is, 
however, a period in the progrels of putrefadion at which 
g0^fcits become unfit for the human (economy : but it is difficult 
to determine the limits of this; for there are certain ftomachs 
to which meats, when any approach to putrefadion is difeover- 
ablc in them either by their tulle or finell, arc highly o Hen five ; 
while there are many ftomachs in which meats highly tainted are 
readily digefted, and perhaps more readily than ffelher meat. 

8 thly. Not only are animal fubftances more foluble as they 
are more advanced towards putrefadion ; but they feem alfo to 
be fo according as they are more difpofed to fuffer that change, 
or, as 1 would otherwife exprefs it, as they are more alkalefcent. 

Tt is very probable that this is not only different in different 
Sfiftials, but alio in individuals at different times; although we 
find it difficult todiftinguilh the different degrees of it, or to affign 
the caufes of tbefe. In many cafes it feems to depend upon an in- 
ftitution of nature, giving more of this quality to one genus or 
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fpecies of animals than to another, without our being able clear¬ 
ly to explain the caufes of this: but the natural confltitution of 
the animal being given, we can often mark the circumftances 
which incrcafe or diminifli this quality and difpofition in indi¬ 
viduals ; and it will certainly be of ufe to afcertain thefe as well 
as we can. The ftate of it Teems to be according to the age of 
the animal, according to the diet it lives upon, and particularly 
according to its habit of more or lefs exercile. 

As an alkalefcency is the peculiar difpofition of the animal 
ceconomy, lb it is probable that this increafes as life advances : 
and as we have given above fome reafons for believing young 
meats to be lefs alkalefcent than old. To there are feveral marks 
of the fluids becoming more acrid as life advances; and there¬ 
fore that the alkalefcency of animal fubftances may be in m 
neral according to the age of the animal. 

With refped to diet, there can be little doubt that the alka¬ 
lefcency of the animal fluids will be greater or lefs according to 
the difference of food on which the animal lives; and accordingly 
that it is manifcflly greater in the entirely carnivorous, than it is 
in the entirely phytivorous, animals: and this, as 1 have faid be¬ 
fore,we take to be the reafon or inflinct determining the former to 
be fo rarely, and the latter fo commonly, the food of mankind. 
With refped to thefe animals that live fometiines on a vegetable 
and fometimes on an animal diet, we have a clear illuftration 
in the experiments of Dr Young on bitches, ferving to fliow 
the influence of animal food in giving alkalefcency to 
animal fluids. 

Of the quadruped kind there are none employed in the diet 
of this country which gives us an opportunity of marking the 
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effeds of fuch a difference of diet ; but probably fome difference 
might arife from their living upon grain, or more entirely upon 
grafs : and in the bird-kind there is probably a conliderable 
difference arifing from the bird’s living more upon animal food 
or more upon vegetables 5 as we (hall more particularly take 
notice of in the fequel. 

Lajlly , The alkalefcency of animal food feems to depend up¬ 
on the animal’s being more or lefs in the habits of exercife. As 
it is fufficiently probable that the alkalefcency of the animal 
fluids is in fome meafure produced, and always increaied, by the 
adivity of the circulation: and as this therefore is greatly in- 
creafed by exercife, lo it is probable that animals, the more they 
are in the habits of exercife, will have their fluids in a more 
alkalefcent (late : and this is confirmed by every other means 
we have of judging of this matter; as we lhall fay more parti¬ 
cularly hereafter. 

To conclude this fubjed, it may be fuppofed, that the alkalefi 
cency of the different animal fubftances might be determined by 
the different proportion of volatile alkali, which might be ob¬ 
tained from them by diftillation : but to this purpofe few or no 
experiments have been made on the different alimentary fub¬ 
ftances ; and although it is probable that fome difference might 
be found, yet from feveral trials made by us, the difference is 
fo inconfiderable, that it will be difficult to afcertain it with 
much precifion, and therefore to apply it to the prefent fubjed. 

Besides confidering animal aliments by the difference of their 
folubility, as we have done, they may alfo be confidered by 
their being more or lefs perfpirable. Sanctorius’s account of 
mutton, and Keill’s account of oyfters, might lead to an opi- 
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nion, that the difference in this refped is confiderable •, but 0 * 
Gorter found neither the one nor the other fad confirmed by 
his experiments. It is, however, ffill highly probable that ali¬ 
ments, and even animal aliments, are different in this refped; 
and the matter deferves to be examined by experiment. I am 
indeed very much furprifed that more obfervations on this fub- 
jed had not occurred to Sanctorius, and other perfons who 
have been engaged in experiments upon perforation: but I 
mud own, from the experiments I have myfelf made, that the 
difference is commonly fo inconfiderable, and To many other 
circumftances may at the fame time concur to vary the Hate of 
perfpiration, that it will be always difficult to determine what 
depends upon the aliment alone. 

In the mean time, I would reafon in this manner: As they 
are the alkalefcent parts of the animal fluids that form the ex¬ 
cretions, we are perfuaded that caterisparibus the different animal 
aliments will be perfpirable in proportion to their alkalefcency, 
as determined above : and fo far as experiments in this way 
can be trufted, our opinion is confirmed by experiment ; and 
particularly that the old, or as I may call them the more faline, 
meats, are more readily perfpired than the young and gelati¬ 
nous. 

The lafl confideration I have to offer with refped to the ali¬ 
ments taken from quadrupeds, is, that they differ according to 
the quantity of nourifhinent they feverally contain; which, 
however, we find to be a matter difficult to determine. It 
might be fuppofed that it would be according to the quantity of 
foluble matter, and therefore of the extrads obtained by the fo- 
iutions which we pradife out of the body : but this we cannot 
readily admit of, when we confider and believe that the gaftric 
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juice can dlflolve the whole of the fubftance of the feverai ali¬ 
ments more entirely, certainly more quickly, than can be done 
by any application of boiling water j and therefore we are of 
opinion that the quantity of nourilhment in the feverai aliments 
we are confidcring, is to be eftimated by the quantity of animal 
matter in each of the feverai kinds that is foluble by the gaftric 
juice, and will therefore be according to their rcfpedive dcnfi- 
ties. 

We have fuppofed that the aliments will be more or lefs quick¬ 
ly diflolved by the gaftric juice according to the degrees of lo~ 
lubility in each, as determined by the circumftanccs above men¬ 
tioned : but whether there are any limits fet to the powers of 
the gaftric juice, with refpett to its more or lefs complete folu- 
tion of all the parts of the fubftance which it any wife diftolves, 
we cannot pofitively determine. The gaftric juice of the human 
ftomach does not diilblve the bones or cartilages of animals j and 
perhaps it diftolves the more firm and membranous parts lefs com¬ 
pletely than it does the flefliy: and it feems to be the latter only 
which it diftolves very entirely. Whether it makes any decom- 
pofttion even of thefe, as deco&ion in water does, and therefore 
leaves fome portion of their earthy parts undiflblved, I would 
not pofitively determine : but fuch a decompofition feems to me 
very improbable ; and therefore would conclude, as above, that 
the quantity of nourifhment in any meat which the gaftric juice 
entirely diftolves, is in proportion to the quantity of animal 
matter which it contains. Upon this ground I would conclude, 
that in equal weights of beef and veal, notwithftanding what 
appears in their deco&ions, there is more nourifhment in the 
former than in the latter; and our experience in the feeding of 
animals who take in fuch food is certainly in confirmation of 
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this. What difference may arife from the more alkalefcent and 
perfpirable date of the one, and from the more gelatinous and 
lefs perfpirable date of the other, I leave to further confidera- 
tion. 

To conclude the general confideration of aliments taken from 
quadrupeds, I muft fay a little of their effeds in general on the 
human conftitution. 

The firfl effed to be taken notice of is their giving, in the 
fame proportion taken in, more nourifhment than any vegetable 
aliments do. The latter can afford, as we have faid, the whole 
juices of an animal body, but certainly not in proportion to 
the quantity of them taken in; whild animal fubdances that 
can be entirely diffolved in the gadric juice feem in proportion- 
to that quantity to be entirely convertible, as the exprefiion is 
in fticcum et fanguinem. If at the fame time they are in the final- 
led quantity lefs perfpired, they mud greatly increafe the ple¬ 
thoric date of the blood-veflels. Animal food, therefore, is al¬ 
ways ready to induce this date; and in growing bodies, fuch 
food will always favour, and probably haden, the growth : 
and although in adults, cxercife and other means, by fup- 
porting the excretions, may prevent its having this effed, 
yet it will always have a tendency to produce a plethora ad 
volumen. Moreover, as animal aliments for the mod part in¬ 
troduce a greater proportion of oily matter, they are ready to 
occadon a larger fccretion of oil into the adipofe membrane, 
and thereby produce obefity; which when confiderable mud- 
draiten the fanguiferous vedels, and confequeutly produce a 
plethora ad fpatium. 
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Animal food having thus a confxderable tendency to fill the 
blood-veflels, fo it mull fupport the conflant tenfion of thefe, 
and thereby, in my opinion, give a greater degree of ftrength to 
the whole body ; and from the dodtrines laid down above on the 
fubjedt of irritability, it will alfo readily appear, that animal food 
is likely to increafe the irritability of the fyftem. 

It deferves to be particularly attended to, that as the balance 
between the feveral parts of the fyftem may not always be ex- 
ad!, fo the plethoric ftate may be greater in one part than in 
another; and thus if it happens to give a greater tenfion to the 
veflels of the brain, it may dilpofe to epilepfy ; or if it happens to 
give an increafed tenfion to the veflels of the lungs, it may dif- 
pofe to afthma. More particularly, if it be confidered, that in 
all full fyftems, the lungs muft always be moft exquifitely filled ; 
and that nature has provided that the veflels of the brain fliould 
always have a due degree of tenfion : fo it will be readily under- 
ftood why thefe two parts of the fyftem muft always be readily 
affedted by every unufual fulnefs of the fanguiferous fyftem, and 
from the general irritability at the fame time induced, may give 
occafion to many particular difeafes. 

It is alfo to beobferved, that when animal food gives a gene¬ 
ral fulnefs of the blood-veflels, if the balance between the arte¬ 
ries and veins be not exadtly adjufted, an undue proportion may 
take place j and if more than ufual is retained in the arteries, 
ir. may give occafion to arterial hemorrhagy; or, if a greater 
quantity of blood than ufual is thrown upon the veins, it may 
produce an overcharge either in the fyftem of the vena porta- 
rum, or in the venous fyftem of the head; and what confe- 
quences may arife from either of thefe circumftances, I need not 
explain. 
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Some of our readers may perhaps judge, that a great part of 
what 1 have now faid might have been left to be underftood from 
the general dodrinc of Plethora but both becaufe I think that 
general dodrine has not been always well underftood, and becaufe 
when it was my buftnefs to explain the efteds of animal food, I 
thought it neceflary to fhow,that its efteds are efpecially to give a 
nicer balance in feveral refpeds to the fyftem, and thereby give a 
difpofition to many difeafes which might be avoided by a more 
temperate ufe of fuch food. It deferves alfo to be remarked, that 
though a proper ineafure of fuch aliment, with an exercife fuit- 
ablc to it, may render it long confident with health, yet as the 
conftant ufe of it gives a nicer balance to the feveral parts of 
the fyftem, fo every unufually large indulgence in it inuft be ex¬ 
tremely dangerous. 

This leads me to take notice of what perhaps I fhould have 
begun with ; that is to mention the efteds of animal food, as it 
is immediately taken into the ftomach : but 1 ftill think it will 
be more proper after what I have faid. 

Wf. are of opinion, that every kind of food taken into the 
ftomach, as icon as it fets this organ to work, increafes the ac¬ 
tion of the heart, and occafiorts a frequency of pulfe; and if 
we miftake nor, by the energy of the brain’s being thus direded 
to the heart and ftomach, a torpor in the animal fundions, both 
of fenfe and motion, is induced, and often to a degree of fleepinefs. 
Thefe are the efFeds of food foon after it is taken into the fto¬ 
mach > and it feems alfo manifeft, that thefe efteds are more 
confiderable from animal than from vegetable food. It feems 
alfo equally manifeft, that the feverilh ftate during digeftion is 
in proportion to the alkalefccncy of the animal food taken in, 
and that the degree of torpor induced, and the continuance of the 
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feveridi date, is more or lcfs according to the quantity of food 
taken in, and according to its being more or lefs readily foluble 
by the gadric juice. 

From thefe confiderations, the whole phenomena of digedion, 
with refped to the fyftein, may be explained; and, upon the 
whole, that although animal food may be admillible by the hu¬ 
man (economy ; and in certain circumftanccs of that it may be 
proper and even neceflary ; and therefore that, in many calcs, 
it may be confident with health : yet that, for the mod part, a 
fmall portion of it only is neceflary ; that the very temperate 
and fparing ufe of it is the lured means of preferving health 
and obtaining long life ; whild the large ufe of it tends to the 
production of difeafes, and to the aggravation of thofc that from 
other caufes may incidentally come on. 

We are much difpofed to remark, that the opinion of an an 
cicnt writer, though not Hippocrates, was well founded. He 
aflerts, that the bed means for preferving health is nun qua m fi- 
tiari cibis et impigrum ejfe ad labores ; and we believe that this was 
meant efpecially with refpect to animal food. We mud alfo ob- 
ferve, that an otherwife wife ancient, has in our opinion given 
a rule of the mod pernicious kind. When Celsus fays, with re¬ 
gard to eating, Modo minus, niodo plus jitfto ajfumere, the rule may 
be allowed ; but when he fays, Et femper plus dttmmodo hunc coqco- 
quat, he gives a very fallacious ted of what is fafe, and, in gene¬ 
ral, a very dangerous rule. 

Before I leave the fubjed of animal food in general, I mud 
touch a quedion that I think efpecially relates to it j and that is, 
whether lleeping after a full meal be fuitable to the health of the 
human ceconomy ? If we are to truft to the inditution of nature 
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in the brute creation, and fuppofe that their inftinds are gene¬ 
rally fuited to the health of their oecQnomy, it would appear 
that deep after eating is fuited to favour their digeftion ; but 
whether the fame may be fuited to the human oeconomy may be 
doubtful. The propenfity to deep after eating is commonly the 
fame in man as in brutes ; and I am perfuaded that, in elderly 
perfons after a mid-day meal, it may, in fome degree, be indul¬ 
ged ; but I am equally perfuaded from my obfervation and ex¬ 
perience, that a full fupper immediately before going to bed is 
generally hurtful. Whether this happens in thofe perfons efpeci- 
ally who take two meals of animal food every day, or that a long 
de ep after fuch a meal, during which, not only the animal, but 
alfo the natural and vital fundions diould have a great deal of 
red, is the caufe of the bad conl'equcnces which often follow, w r e 
cannot politively determine. 

The dilution of this and many fuch queftions is much embar- 
r a fled by this, that errors in the condud of what relates to 
health, when moderate in their degree, do not immediately 
fliow their effeds ; and only after a long time, in confeqaence of 
frequent repetition, when from our grofs ignorance of the ani¬ 
mal oeconomy we do not perceive and readily miilake the caufe 
of the difeafe then arifing. 

Having thus confldercd the qualities of the aliments taken 
From quadrupeds in general, we mud next endeavour to fay 
what of thofe qualities prevail, and how they are diverlified in 
the feveral genera and fpecies. 

The firft in our lid is the Bos or Ox kind. The fleth of this is 
the mod denfe of all the quadrupeds; and how far that denfity 
goes in preventing folubility, wc have an inftance in the bull, 

whofe fledi is feldom chofen as a part of our diet, ,y The ffeiK of 
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the female fex is of a much more foluble nature, and fufficiently 
fit for hourifliment; but we commonly prefer the caftrated ox, 
in which the fat is better mixed, and as more alkalefcent the flefli 
is more fapid; and, unlefs it be from a very old animal, is gene¬ 
rally to be preferred. 

The chief difference of aliment in the ox kind, is thatwhich ap¬ 
pears between the old and young; the flefli of which laft is named 
Veal. This, as lefs denfe, appears in our deco&ions to be more 
foluble; and, in confequence of this, gives more of a gelatinous 
extraCt than the flefh of the adult: but it is not, therefore, more 
nutritious, as the gaftric juice diflolves more than the water in our 
decoctions. 

In young animals, the fofter texture depends upon their 
being little difference between the mufcular fibres and the 
cellular texture interpofed between them. But this ftate is 
limited to a certain period of their growth. In veal it is when 
they are under two months old; for after that, and fometimes 
before it, the mufcufar fibre becomes more diftinguifhable, and 
the whole fubftance becomes lefs tender. Why veal gives a 
more gelatinous decoCtion than the older animal, we fliall en? 
deavour to explain hereafter. 

Ovis, or the Sheep kind. Thefe afford a denfe fubftance, but 
lefs fo than that of the ox kind. The difference of fcx has the 
fame effe&s here as in the ox.kind ; and more clearly here the 
fluh of the caftrated animal is univerfally preferred. In this 
fpecies, a circumftance to be taken notice of more than in any 
other, is, that the meat of this animal is more fapid, and feem- 
ingly more eafily digefted at a certain advanced period of its 
life, than .when it is younger. Mutton under two years old, is 
Igfs fagid .apd more difficultly digefted than when it is feveral 
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years older ; and it feems to be in its greateft perfe&ion at the 
age of five. This we aforibe in part to its alkaleiscency, greater 
at that period than when it is younger; but efpeciaily to the 
proportion in which the cellular texture filled with oil is to the 
folid fibres between which it is interpofed. How far thefe cir- 
cumftances take place, as fome fuppofe at a period of life Hill 
more advanced, we cannot determine; but are perfuaded it mull 
have its limits, as the denfity of the folid increafing as life ad¬ 
vances, may, at a certain period, very much diminifli its folubi- 
lity. 

With regard to the Sheep kind, I hold that the fame diffe¬ 
rence takes place between the young and old; that is, between 
Lamb and a full grown Sheep, as in the Cow kind between veal 
and beef. 

With refpedt to Lamb, there is a particular management that 
may take place. If the lamb is allowed to fuck its mother for 
lix months or a little more, it becomes an aliment more nou- 
rilhing and digeftible than that of a lamb of the fame age that 
had been weaned as ufual at two months old. 

Capua, or the Goat kind, is more denfe and infoluble than 
that of the flicep, partly from its nature and partly from its 
food and exercife; fo that even the flelh of the callrated kind is 
fcldom admitted where any delicacy of aliment is ftudied. 

Sus, the Sow kind. The peculiarity of the aliment taken 
from this genus confifts in the quantity of oily matter which is 
here accumulated in the adipofe membrane feparately from the 
mufcular parts, and that in greater proportion th^n in any' o- 
ther of the quadrupeds we employ in diet. 
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We have faid above, that the oil of animals enters for a great 
part into the compolition of the animal fluid, and is therefore a 
diredtly nutritious matter, and is further neceffary for many 
purpofes of the animal ceconomy, to be laid up in the adipofe 
membranes of the human fpecies. We hold it, therefore, for cer¬ 
tain, that the flefli of quadrupeds is a more nutritious, and a 
more proper aliment, as it contains a greater portion of oily 
matter, providing only that this is no more than the digeftive or¬ 
gans can properly aflimilate. In this refpedl we find the digef¬ 
tive powers, as obferved above, to be very different in different 
perfons. In fomc, the power of aflimilating oily matter is very 
great, while in others it is extremely limited; and frequently 
in the fame perfons it is different at different times. 

Whether from want of habit, from accidentally excited 
averfion, or from peculiarity of conftitution, it is, that many 
perfons of Scotland do not admit of pork or bacon in their diet, 
or digeft it eafily, I do not know ; but certainly they arc in 
greater number than in our neighbouring country of England. 
In thofe who do admit of it, it proves an eafily digefted and 
very nourifliing food. 

In this fpecies there is the fame difference as in others be¬ 
tween the flefli of the young and of the adult animal : and here 
the difference turns upon the pig or young animal being always, 
lefs fat than that of the adult; and is therefore more digeftible to 
many perfons who cannot digeft the flefli of the adult. As in other 
fpecies alfo, there is fome difference from the fex; and the fame 
difference in the caftrated male and one that is entire: but it ap¬ 
pears that thefe differences are lefs confiderable than, in any of 
the other fpecies of quadrupeds. It is to be remarked alfo, that 
this Ipecies affords a food prepared in a manner that cannot be 
appiiedto any other; this is what is called Brawn; a fubftance 
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not readily foluble, but in fuch ftomaclis as can difTolve it, af¬ 
fording a great deal of nourishment. What is properly the 
Brawn, feeras to confift chiefly of the adipofe membrane clofely 
comprefled •, fo that much of the oil is fqueezed out, while the 
cellular texture remains fo clofely united as to form a tranfpa- 
rent fubflance. 

Cervus, the Venifon kind * for to this genus the term Venifon 
is mod properly and ftri&ly applied. There are three fpecies 
employed in the food of this country j viz. the Stag, the Fal¬ 
low Deer, and the Roe. They arc all wild animals and much 
cxercifed : they are, therefore, alkalefcent j and though of a 
denfe fubflance, yet at a proper period of their age, and being 
of tolerable fatnefs, they are fufliciently foluble and nourifliing. 

The Stag kind, as much exerciicd, arc of the mod denfe fub- 
ftance, and perhaps mod alkalefcent j and therefore mod fa- 
piu to many perfons: but as the fallow-deer are mod commonly 
better fattened, they afford a more foluble meat. 

The Roebuck in its flefli feems to be of the tendered: fub- 
ftance; but as more rarely of much fatnefs, is perhaps lefs rea¬ 
dily foluble. 

Lepus, the Hare. As this animal is wild and much exerci- 
fed, its flefh is denfe and not eafily foluble ; but from its nature 
and exercife it is an alkalefcent food, and is therefore more ea¬ 
fily digefted, and proves tolerably nourifliing. As it is an objedt 
of chace, and often only killed after long exercife, it is therefore 
often much deprived of the oil that fhould be in its cellular 
texture ; and is then more difficultly digefted than when it is 
fuddenly killed. 
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Cuniculus, the Rabbit; a fpecies of the fame genus with the 
hare, but by nature, and from its being little exercifed, it is of 
a very different quality j ftill however of fuch a denfe fubftance 
that we hardly ever employ the adult or older animal. The 
young are of a tender and white fubftance, and afford an ali¬ 
ment very readily digeftible, and confiderably nourishing. 

The mention of the white flefh of the rabbit leads me to 
take notice of what perhaps I ftioitld have fpoken before ; the 
difference between the white and red meats, which was long 
ago marked by Br Cheyne. This difference certainly depends 
upon the greater number of red arteries, and therefore upon the 
larger quantity of red globules interpofed between the mufcu- 
lar fibres in the one cafe than in the other. As it is probable, 
that the red globules of the blood are confiderably aikalefcent, 
it will follow, that the red flefh is more aikalefcent than the 
white, agreeable to what we have faid above, that the fubftance 
of young animals, in which the white flefhes are efpecially 
found, is lefs aikalefcent than that of the old. It is properly, 
therefore, that the white meats are confidered as lefs irritating 
than thofe of a red colour j abftradting, however, from the ef¬ 
fects in the ftomach that may happen from their gelatinous na¬ 
ture fpoken of above. 

What confideration from the quantity of red globules pre- 
fent in a portion of meat may arife with refpeft to the nourifh- 
ment it may afford, is not eafily determined, but we are per- 
fuaded it may be a reafon for fuppofing it to be greater in red 
meats than in white; and therefore a further reafon for its be¬ 
ing greater in old meats than in young. 


1 
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I have now fpoken of the quadrupeds employed as aliments 
in this country; and of thofe of other countries I have omitted 
to fpeak, both becaufe 1 have not experience enough to enable 
me to fpeak of their particular qualities, and becaufe I exped 
the principles I have laid down with refped to thofe I have 
treated of, may be applied to the flate of other animals, by any 
perfons who are acquainted more exadly with their nature and 
circum fiances. 

There are certain general queflions relative to the aliments, 
taken from quadrupeds, particularly with refped to their pre¬ 
paration ; but as the fame queflions relate to the other hot- 
blooded animals that we are yet to treat of, I fhall delay the. 
confideration of thefe queflions till I fhall have confideredthe: 
other fet of hot-blooded animals,.the Birds. 
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§ II. Of Aliments taken from Birds. 


The birds, like the quadrupeds, have two ventricles of the 
heart, and have a blood of nearly the fame temperature with 
that of quadrupeds j and their flefh, or their parts which we 
employ as aliments, are nearly of the fame qualities as thofe of 
the quadrupeds I have treated of: And therefore the general 
doeftriue we have given with refpeft to the folubility, alkulef- 
cency, and nutritious quality, of thofe, need not be repeated 
here ; and it only remains for us to fay, in what manner the 
aliment taken from the feveral genera and fpecies of birds may 
be diftinguifhed. 

Of the clafs of birds, according to the Linntcan fvftcm, there 
are fix orders ; Jccipitres, Pica-, GalUna\ Jnf rcs, Graila, and 
Pqjj'eres. From the two firft, as generally carnivorous animals, 
hardly any of our aliments are taken ; but from the four other 
orders a great number are employed } and we fhall fay a little 
of the particulars. 

I begin with the order of Galling, from which the great* 
eft number of aliments are taken. 

The fpecies moft frequently employed is the Callus, Gal¬ 
linaceous, the Cock and Hen more ftri&ly fo called, or out 1 
common dunghill-fowl. Making allowance for the difference of 
age, the flefli of this fpecies being always white, is the moft 
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tender and the leaft alkalefcent, and therefore among the leaft: 
ilimulant of animal food. On this account, the chicken or 
the young of this fpecies, is mod; commonly allowed, when we 
are afraid of the irritation of animal food ; and upon the gene¬ 
ral principle of the young of every fpecies being the mod fo- 
luble and leaft alkalefcent, the pradice feems to be well found¬ 
ed. But as I obferved above in the inftance of veal, that the 
flefh of young animals is fometimes more difficultly digefted 
than that of the old, fo the fad given us by Dr Bryan Robin¬ 
son is an inftance of it in the cafe of chicken : and though 
this cannot be fuppofed to be a common cafe, yet I think I have 
met with fome other inftances of it. 

In tin., fpecies, the difference depending on age is fufficiently 
remarkable $ fo that after a year old the fowls of this fpecies, 
according to the advancement of their age, are conftantly be¬ 
coming proportionably more difficultly foluble. 

Before a year old, the difference arifing from lex is not ve¬ 
ry remarkable ; but after that period it becomes more and more 
confiderable. 

In this fpecies alfo, the effeds of caftration are confiderable ; 
and the capon and poulard become readily fatter, and retain 
their tendernefs much longer, than the cock or hen whofe ge¬ 
nitals are entire. 

In preparing this lpecies for our tables, a difference of ma¬ 
nagement often takes place: and though the barn-door fowl,, 
as it is called, is certainly an unexceptionable aliment, yet it 
appears to me that a crammed fowl, as it is more alkalefcent, 
Vol. I. 3 B fo’ 
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•fo it is more fapid and tender ■, and for what I can perceive, a 
fufficiently innocent food. 

Of this fpecies many varieties are marked ; but they appear 
to differ only in their external form, and I have not yet found 
that they give any difference of aliment. 

Very much of the fame nature with the fpecies we have been 
fpeaking of, is the Numida, Linn, or Quiney Htti ; and this ta¬ 
ken at a certain age, affords an aliment as tender and as little 
alkalefcent as the fpecies laft mentioned. 

We are much difpofed to fay the fame of the Gallo Pavo 
or Turkey, and if any difference is to be alfigned it is very little, 
and perhaps only in its being fomewhat lefs foluble and more 
alkalefcent. 

The only other domeftic fowl belonging to this head, is the 
Pavo or Peacock', and this taken in whatever ftate, is to a con- 
ffderable degree lefs foluble than any of the preceding fpecies. 
Although vanity might have formerly fet it upon the Roman 
tables, it is hardly ever, except in its very youngeft ftate, ad¬ 
mitted to the tables of modern Europe. 

These are the domeftic ipecies of the gallinaceous order. 
Of the wild kind, the firft to be mentioned is the Pheasant ; 
which, from its nature and greater exercife, is lefs folubk- than 
my of the domeftic fowl; and though, from the fame caules, 
it is more alkalefcent, this does not render it, except in its very 
young ftate, very readily digeftible. 


Next to the pheafant, I put the Partridge and Quail kind. 

Of 
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Of the former there is a great variety ; but how far they differ 
as aliments, I am not exa&Iy informed. I am, however, per- 
fuaded that it is not in any confiderable degree. The partridge 
of this country is of a much tenderer fubftance than the phea- 
fant: and though alfo lefs alkalefcent than that, it is from its 
exercife more fo than the domeftic fowl. From thence its qua¬ 
lities as an aliment may be readily underftood, as may alfo thefe 
of the Quail, which are very nearly the fame. 

The partridge and quail are put by Linn^us under the ge¬ 
nus of Tetrao : and agreeable to the rules of natural hiftory, 
they may be fo placed; but certainly with a view to their qua¬ 
lities as aliments, they may be properly diftinguifhed. 

The Tetrao Urogallus, and the other Tetraones pedibus 
hirfutis, are of different qualities from thofe of the partridge 
kind or the Tetraones pedibus nudis. 

Ok the Tetraones pedibus hirfutis we have four fpecies in Scot¬ 
land. The Cock of the Mountain, a fpecies formerly frequent inthi3 
country under the name of the Capercailzie, is now almoft en¬ 
tirely loft. The other three fpecies are, the Black Cock, or the 
Tetrao Tetrix cauda plena : the third is the Red Game, not known 
to Linnjeus, and is I think the Atagas of Buffon .* and the 
fourth is the Ptarmigan, which 1 take to be the Tetrao lago pus of 
Linnjeus and the Gelinoite d’EcaJJe of Mr Buffon. 

" All thefe fpecies feem to have a common quality. The three 
fxrfh are naturally of a tender fubftance ; and they are ftill more 
fo from their alkalefcence, which is confiderable. From botli 
circumftances, th*y are fapid and agreeable to rnoft perfons, bufr 
at the fame time mu ft be confidered as a confiderably ftimulaut 

3 B 2 food.. 
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food. The Ptarmigan is a drier food, lefs tender and lefs fapid 
than the other three fpecies. 

A second order of the birds affording aliments is that of the 
Anseres, or the Water-fowl. 

The moft noted for its bulk and figure is the Cygnus or Swan ; 
but its flefli is firm and (olid, and of fo difficult folution and di¬ 
geftion that it is little employed as a food. 

The Anser Domefticus or Tame Goofe, is of qualities approach¬ 
ing to that of the fwan; but as lefs exercifed, and living much 
on vegetable aliment, is of a more tender fubftance : but was it 
not for its alkalefcency, it would be Hill a fubftance of difficult 
digeftion. 

Upon this account the Anas Domejlica , as living more upon 
animal food, is ftill more alkalefcent and of more cafy folution. 
Of both thefe fpecies, the young animals, of a more vifeid tex¬ 
ture, are more flowly digefted than thofe fomewliat more ad¬ 
vanced. Of each fpecies alfo there is a tame and a wild kind ; 
and the latter, as of more alkalefcency, are more eafily digefted 
than the others. 

Of this anferine tribe there are a great number befides thole 
enumeruted that afford aliment, and are much of the fame qua¬ 
lities with thofe already mentioned. With refped to m of 
them, as they are fea-birds and live upon fillies, they are more 
alkalefcent, and very often on that account are tender and of 
eafy digeftion. They are commonly of a ftrong odour, and of 
a rank filhy tafte, and from thence to many pprfons highly dif- 
agreeable j but to others, to whom their odour is not fo offen- 
2 . five, 
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five, their fapid and tender flelh is highly agreeable, and gene¬ 
rally proves of very eafy digeflion. Thefe circumftances are 
particularly applicable to the peculiar Scottifh food, the Solan 
Goofe; which to many indeed even of this country is highly of- 
feniive and entirely reje&ed, whilft to many others it is in the 
higheft degree of favour. 

The next order of birds to be taken notice of is that of the 
Grall.®, which comprehends a great number of fpecies of very 
different qualities ; and I cannot find that any one quality can 
be found in common to the whole order. As they are birds of 
more or lefs exercife, they are accordingly of a firmer and lefs 
foluble fubftance ; and as many of them are lea-birds, living 
very entirely upon fillies, they are confiderably alkalefcent, and 
in their flavour and tafte come near to the nature of the anle- 
rine kinds, who refort to the fame places and live upon the fame 
diet. 

The cfle&s of exercife on the particular parts of an animal ap¬ 
pears in birds of this tribe. The Woodcock and Snipe, in which 
the mufcles of the bread, much exercifed in flying, are of a 
firm and lefs foluble texture; while the legs, little exercifed, are 
more tender. 

We are now come to Ipeak of the fourth order of birds afford¬ 
ing aliments, which is that of thePAssEREs; a very numerous 
trib , to which as alimentary we can afiign 110 common quality : 
and we have too little experience of particulars to diftinguilh 
the variety that may occur here. 

There is one,genus among thofe rnoft frequently ufed that 
feems to have peculiar qualities different from moil of the other 

pajjeres. 
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pajferes. This is theCoLUMBA; a genus of which feveral fpecies 
might, I believe, be ufed if we could obtain them in their young 1 
•ftate) but we are only well acquainted with what is in common 
nfe, the columba domejlica We take this in its very young ftate be¬ 
fore it has had any exercife, and in which date only it is diffident¬ 
ly tender > but nature, independent of food or exercife, has made 
it of a very alkalefcent quality, from whence it is tender) and even 
in its youngeft date, from the fame quality, it is a heating food. 

Of the other pafferes I can only fay, that almoft all of them, 
when they are taken in their fattened date, are fufficicntly ten¬ 
der and eadly digefted) and according to their diet on grain or 
worms, are more or lefs alkalefcent. 

I have thus finifhed what I had to fay of aliments taken 
from the clafs of birds) and muft here take notice of a very 
particular kind of aliment afforded, and only afforded, by this 
clafs) and that is Eggs. As the fubftance of thefe is what 
affords a matter peculiarly fuited to the formation of the 
young animal, it muft be conddered as containing a large 
proportion of nutritious matter: fo any quantity of it taken 
into an animal body muft be fuppofed to introduce a large pro¬ 
portion of fuch matter. 

This we might fuppofe to require no preparation in the adult 
body it is taken into, to dt it for the purpofe of nouriftiment : 
bu* - this does not happen to be the cafe; for we, for the moft 
part, take into the human ftomach the white of egg in its co¬ 
agulated ftate; and even when taken in in its liquid ftate, the 
firft change that happens to it there is its being coagulated : 
ft) that in all cafes it muft be again diffolved by the peculiar 
l^owfcr of the gaftric juice, probably for the purpofe of its being 
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mixed with other matters neceflary to conftitute the proper ani¬ 
mal fluid. 


Digestion is a tnyfterious bufinefs, which we do not, in all its 
circumftances, well underftand; and therefore we cannot at all ex¬ 
plain the Angular fad: of the white of egg even in very fmall quan¬ 
tity, whether in its liquid or coagulated ftate, proving conftantly 
the occafion of much ficknefs in the ftomach of certain perfons, 
while in the moil part of other men it is an agreeable and readily 
digefted food. It is indeed furprifing what a quantity of egg may 
be digefted by fome perfons; but I am perfuaded that in moil per- 
fons this power is very much limited, and that a fmaller bulk 
of this than of any other food will fatisfy and occupy the di- 
geftive powers of moil men. At the fame time, I muft obferve, 
that egg feems to me to be a lefs alkalefcent food than al- 
mofl any other animal fubftance, and during its digeftion to 
be lefs ftimulant *. 


Whether egg has more or lefs difpofition to render the bo¬ 
dy plethoric than other fpecics of animal food, 1 cannot, from 
want of experiment, properly determine. 

With rcfpedl to the particular qualities of the eggs of diffe¬ 
rent birds, and whether they are in any cafe confiderably diffe¬ 
rent, I cannot clearly determine; but 1 am difpofed to think they 
are very little fo: and 1 am certain that in many inftanccs the pe¬ 
culiar odour and tafte of the flefh of the bird is in no degree 
communicated to their eggs. For example, in certain fea-fovvl, 
2 whole 

* The fubftance, however, when it is not applied to its proper function of nourifliing 
a chick, is liable, while yet in the {hell, to a peculiar putrefaction; and when eaten in 
that condition, is highly offenfive to the ftomach j and when it is to a high degree, it 
becomes very noxious. 
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whofe flefli is of the ranked: odour and tafte, their eggs are as free 
from tafte and fmeil as the eggs of our domeftic fowl. Even in the 
latter, we can obferve fome difference in the tafte of the yolks, 
and in the denfity of the whites; which teems to depend on the 
food the animal lives on. But thefe differences are very flen- 
der: and whether other caufes may give like differences in the 
eggs of different birds, I cannot pofitively aflert; but in cer¬ 
tain different birds, the colour of the yolks and the denfity of 
the coagulated whites, are fomewhat different from one ano¬ 
ther. The yolks, however, are Hill yolks, and the whites are It ill. 
fo much of the common nature of whites, that their difference as 
aliments is hardly to be affigned. 
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§ III. Of Aliments taken from the Clafs of Amphibia. 


By Linnaeus this clafs is divided into three orders; of Rep¬ 
tiles, Serpentes, and Nantes : but we are here to take no¬ 
tice only of the two firft ; which in their ftru&ure, ceconoxny, 
and qualities, have a manifeft affinity with one another, and 
are very different from thofe of the Nantes. Thefe, though 
they have fome fimilarity in their oeconomy with the Reptiles 
and Serpents, are fo much otherwife of the nature of fiffies, 
that they are, in every confideration of them as aliments, to be 
feparated from the former and joined with the latter. 

Of the Reptiles, the moll noted, and firft to be taken notice 
of, upon account of its being fo much efteemed as an aliment, 
is the Tortoise. The flefti of the fea-tortoife, the only one I am 
acquainted with, is a white meat very much refembling that of 
the young quadrupeds; and from this we judge that the differ¬ 
ence between the nourifliment afforded by the one and the other 
cannot be great. It appears from the experiments of Mr Geoi- 
troy, that the tortoife affords lefs gelatinous matter in folution, 
and lefs volatile alkali in diftillation, than the fiefli of quadru¬ 
peds, and confequently in equal quantities may be fomewhat 
lefs nonriftffng and ftimulant : but as it affords a gelatinous 
folution, and is upon this account lefs perfpirable, it may be ftill 
very confiderably nourifhing, and the gelatinous parts of its fub- 
ftance may be particularly fuch. 

The flelh of Frogs, with the ufe of which we are little ac¬ 
quainted in this country, feems, from the analyfis of Mr Geof- 
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froy, to be both in folution and dift illation of the fame quali¬ 
ties with that of the tortoife, though, as lefs gelatinous, to be 
therefore lefs nourifhing. But liovvener that may be, their 
qualities are in nowife peculiar; and I cannot find any foun¬ 
dation for introducing them into bouillons or broths in that 
nice proportion in which they are frequently prefcribed in 
France. 

The qualities of the Lacerta Guana , though frequently em¬ 
ployed in the Weft Indies, we are little acquainted with; but 
fuppofmg their qualities to be much the fame with that of the 
other reptiles, though the lacerta was omitted in my catalogue, 
it feemed proper to mention it here. 

Of the SerPENTES, as alimentary, I am acquainted only with 
the common Viper, or Coluber Berus of Linnjf.us. 'The flefh of 
this has been fuppofed to be of peculiar qualities; but I cannot 
find any foundation for this. The flelli of the viper gives out 
in deco&ion the fame fubftances as the reptiles above mention¬ 
ed, and very much of the fame qualities as the deco&ions of 
the quadruped and bird kind. 

In diftillation, the viper gives out a quantity of volatile alkali; 
but not of any different qualities, as formerly fuppofed; nor, as 
Dr Mead imagined, in any greater quantity or proportion than 
what is obtained from moft other animal fubftances. That the 
• iper, therefore, has any very peculiar qualities as an aliment, 
we do not perceive ; and that they have any peculiar powers as 
medicinal, we cannot find the flighted foundation for fuppofing. 
We mu ft therefore confider the fuppofition of either its alimen¬ 
tary or medicinal qualities, as a mark, among many others, of 
theweaknefs and folly of the ancients, and equally of their mo¬ 
dern followers. 

S iv. 
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§ IV, Of Aliments taken from the Clafs of Fishes. 


On this fubjecft writers commonly begin with marking fifties 
as different according as they inhabit rivers, frefh-water lakes, 
or fait waters : but I cannot find any foundation for the diftinc- 
tion, as I cannot find any fteady general character to be given 
to them as they inhabit thofe different waters, or any diftin- 
gui filing quality that does not in fome inffanccs take place in 
each of them. 

We are therefore to confider fifli in general as diftinguifhed 
from the three claffes of animals already treated of; which we 
fhall generally fpeak of under the appellation of Meats; and the 
difference here is very confiderable. 

Wiii:n we began to fpeak of aliments as taken from quadru¬ 
peds and birds, we remarked that the fimilarity of fubftance and 
ceconomy in thofe animals to that of man, gave little difficulty 
in fuppoffng that the former might be alimentary with refpedt 
to the latter; but here, with rei’ped to fifties, there is no f'uch 
analogy to direct us: and it would be difficult to determine, 
a priori , that the fubftance of fifties niuft prove alimentary to 
man. They have indeed feveral properties in common with 
other animal fubftances, as that of yielding a volatile alkali in 
the firft part of their diftillation, and that of their being pu- 
trclcent. But thefe circumftances would hardly be enough to 
point them out as alimentary fubftances to man ; and therefore 
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the proof of this refts entirely upon experience, which has fhowr* 
them to have been at all times, and in every part of the earth, em¬ 
ployed fuccefsfully as aliments. It is faid, that in fome parts of 
the earth there arc people who live entirely upon this kind of 
aliment; and it is certain that with many people it is the chief 
part of their food. In fuch cafes it appears to be perfe&ly fuf- 
ficier.t for all the purpofcs of the human oeconomy ; and whe¬ 
ther it is in any cafe infufficient or lefs fit for thefe purpofes, wc 
fhall confider prefently, when we fhali have firft confidered the 
differences that appear between the fubftance of thefe and that 
of the hot-blooded animals. 

There is certainly feme difference in the firmnefs of the fub¬ 
ftance of different fifhes ; but it is never fo confiderable as it is 
in the three claffes of animals above treated of: and it is curious 
to obferve, that although fifhes are long-lived animals, yet the 
difference of firmnefs of texture at different ages is feldom re¬ 
markable. It is alfe to be remarked, that although the fub- 
flance of fillies is putrefcent, and at length becomes entirely 
putrid, yet their putrefadion is with different circumftances 
from that of the hot-blooded animals. This, however, has not 
yet been fludied by the chemifts ; and l am unable to fay what 
are the different ftates of it in its progrefs, and therefore how 
far it affeds them as an alimentary matter. I cannot truly per¬ 
ceive that it renders it more feluble or much more irritating to 
the fyftem, as it does in the cafe of the meats above treated of. 

There is, however, a cafe in which certain fifhes, independ¬ 
ent of the flate of their putrefcency, give a Angular irritation to 
the fyftem. It is during their digeftion in the ftomach that cer¬ 
tain fifhes are ready to occafion a confiderable efflorefcence up¬ 
on the fkin; foinetimes in certain parts of it only, but foine- 

5 times 
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times over the whole body ; fometimes with a confiderable fe¬ 
brile diforder, but at other times with very little. It is feldom 
of long duration, and commonly pafles away by the time that 
the matter is entirely digefted and palled out of the ftomach. 
In fonrie cafes I have had it immediately removed by a vomit, 
bringing up the contents of the ftomach. 

By all this it appears, that the phenomenon depends upon an 
operation upon the ftomach, and not upon any matters being- 
mixed with the blood: and it may be a queftion, Whether it 
depends upon an operation upon the nerves of the ftomach 
communicated to the Ikin, or upon the operation of the fub- 
ftance of fifh determined more particularly to operate upon the 
furface of the body ? 

This leads to a queftion, How far the fubftance of fidi is an 
aliment more or lefs perfpirable than that taken from the hot- 
blooded animals ? I took notice above of Sanctorius’s opinion 
of the perfpirability of mutton, and of Dr Keill’s opinion of 
the imperfpirability of oyfters, which are a fubftance fomewhat 
fimilar to that of fillies; and though I obferved that De Gor~ 
ter’s experiments had not confirmed either of thefe fads, 
yet I allowed that the matter might, and deferved to be, a fub- 
jed of farther inquiry. By what experiments 1 have been able 
to make, it appears to me that the fubftance of fifties is an ali¬ 
ment fomewhat lefs perfpirable than that of meats. 

In the comparifon of thefe two kinds of aliment, the circum- 
ftance that efpecially demands our attention, is the quantity of 
nonriftmient they feverally afford. The common opinion is, 
that fifh afford a weaker nourilhment than meat does : and Dr 
Haller found himfelf weakened by a fifli diet, and alleges 
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that perfons are generally weakened by a Lent diet; and the 
obfervations of Pechlin fcem particularly to confirm this. But 
there may he much fallacy in thefe obfervations, as the weaknefs 
alleged may be owing mpre to the quantity of vegetable aliment 
employed at the fame time than to that of the flfh. I have known 
feveral inftanccs of perfons who felt no weaknefs from a Lent 
diet when a great deal of fifh was taken ; and we have feveral 
inftanccs of villages inhabited almoft only by fifhers, and who 
therefore live very much upon this fort of aliment, but in whom 
no diminution of health or vigour appears. It will therefore 
be very doubtful if fifh afford much lefs nourishment than meat 
does; and I am perfuaded that, if any, the difference is very in- 
confidcrablc. 

Whilst I make thefe obfervations on fifties as an aliment in 
general, I wifti I could diftinguifh the different qualities of par¬ 
ticular fifties : but I find it difficult to Speak clearly or positive¬ 
ly upon the fubjeeft, as no experiments that I know of have been 
made to determine the matter. It appears that fome difference 
will arife from the difference of texture, and that the tenderer 
and more gelatinous kinds, as occurs efpecially in the cartilagi¬ 
nous fifties, will be more eafily digefted, and more nourifhing, 
than thofe of a firmer and drier texture, it has been alleged, 
that fifties, as having lefs oil in their fubftance than our meats 
have, ftiould be therefore lefs nourifhing; and this is alleged with 
fome probability: but how far it goes, it is difficult to determine; 
for in many fifties, the quantity of oil in their fubftance is inconfi- 
dtrnblc: and 1 would venture to lay it down as a truth, that the 
oily fifties give an aliment lefs eafily digefted, more irritating to 
the fyftem, but at the fame time more nourifhing than the leaner. 
We feem to have examples of this in cel, falmon, and herring : 
and with regard to the laft, I might have obferved, when fpeak- 
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ing of tlic nourifhment afforded by fifli in general, that our her- 
ring-filhers, living for fome length of time upon this aliment 
alone, fuffer no lofs of ftrength, and feem rather always to be 
much fattened by this diet. 

I can hardly fay more on the alimentary qualities of fillies, 
not having had the opportunity of experience with refpect to 
the great number and variety that are employed as aliments f 
I can find very few experiments that have been made to 
afeertain their different qualities: and it appears to me that 
they have been chofen by their tafte rather than by any proper 
experience of their nutritious qualities. 

From fome experiments, it appears that the aliment taken 
from fillies is lei's perfpirable than that taken from the hot- 
blooded animals j but I believe that more experiments will be 
ncceffary to afeertain this matter more exactly. 
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§ V. Of Aliments taken from Insects- 


Or this numerous clafs very few are employed as aliments in 
this part of the world ; and 1 can hardly take notice of any hut 
certain of the Crustacea, as the Lobster, Crab, Prawn, and 
Shrimp, which are thofe only that are fcen very frequently upon 
our tables. The Cruftacea are indeed of much greater variety; and 
perhaps many of them, in other parts of the world, may be ufcd 
in diet: but they neither come within tny plan, limited to Britifti 
aliments, nor have 1 any proper acquaintance with thofe others. 

With refpedt to the Lobfter and Crab, I am of opinion that 
they hardly differ in any quality from one another; and that it 
is only the more elegant appearance of the lobfter that makes 
it appear much more frequently than the crab upou our tables. 

The fubftance of both gives out in deco&ion a confiderable 
quantity of matter : but this does not determine the quantity of 
nutritious matter to be greater than what may be extra&ed by the 
gaftric fluid from other fubftances which do not give out fo much 
in deco&ion; and the fmaller proportion of volatile alkali ■'feat 
is obtained from their entire fubftance or from their exttgift, 
makes me prefume upon their containing lefs of anirnfcllubftance 
than the flefti of quadrupeds, birds, or even of the amphibia. 

refpcdl to them as aliments, we are difpofed to con¬ 
clude them to be much of the nature of the moil part of fifties. 

They 
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They particularly approach to the nature of many of thefe, in 
being without oil, or in having it in very fmali proportion 3 and 
therefore, in my opinion, affording left nourifhment. They ap¬ 
pear to be of more difficult digeftion than the molt part of lean 
fifhes. 

With refpedt to their digeftion there is fomewhat peculiar 
often happens, as I have known feveral inftances of perfons who 
could not take even a very fmali quantity of lobfter or crab 
without being affe&ed foon after with a violent colic, and fome- 
times with that fame efflorefcence on the fkin which, as we faid 
above, often happens from eating falmond or herrings. In both 
cafes, I believe it happens elpecially from the idiofyncrafy of 
particular perfons 3 and how difficult that is to be explained, will 
appear from what we faid above on the fubjedt of Eggs* 
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§ VI. Of Aliments taken from the Clafs of Worms. 


Several of this clafs are ufetl as aliments, but not many in 
proportion to the number of fpecies which the clafs compre¬ 
hends. I {hall mention thofe only which come upon our tables 
here; which is the circumflance that has given me the opportu¬ 
nity of being acquainted with them. 

t 

They are chiefly the animals included in theTrsTACEA. The 
Bivalves afford feveral; the chief of which is the Oyster. This, 
in its frefh and raw flate, is of eafy digeftion; but in its boiled 
or roafted Hate more difficult, and often very much fo. The 
oyfler feems to be confiderably nourifhing, and it may lie more 
fo, becaufe it is not readily perfpired. Dr James Keil in his ex¬ 
periments, found oyflers not only difficultly perfpired, but that 
they even prevented the perfpiration of other aliments. Sanc- 
torius may be fuppofed to fay the fame thing, ylph. 438.; but it 
feems to be difficult to make any thing of his opinion, when he 
reckons the Oftracea among the flatuin gignentia. De Gorter 
pofitively afferts, that in his experiments the imperfpirability of 
oyflers did not appear: but from fome trials 1 have made, I ain 
difpofed to judge, that oyflers arc lefs readily perfpired than 
feme- other foods. 

The other Bivalves chiefly employed in this country, are the 
Mussel and Cockle 5 neither of them, as being of a firmer fub- 

ftance. 
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llance, are To eafily digefled as the oyfter ; but iu other relpedts 
they are feemingly of the fame qualities. 

The mufTel is reported to have, upon feveral occafions, pro¬ 
duced very noxious efledts, and given occafion to a fufpicion of 
its being, in certain circumftances, poiibnous, or of its carrying 
a poifimous matter along with it into the ftomach. As, however, 
we do not meet with fuch accidents in this country, though the 
nmlTel is very frequently and largely employed in our diet, I am 
at a lots to judge of this matter. No writer that 1 know of 
has determined the nature of this poifon, or of the (late of the 
mulTel that renders ir upon occafion noxious ; and I am ready 
to fufpeCt that moll of the inftances of this diforder imputed to 
muffels, depend either upon an unufiually large quantity being 
taken, or upon an idiofyncrafy in certain perfons, rendering them 
liable to be affedted by mufiels, iu the fame manner as we have 
laid certain others are by fahnon, herring, and lobfler. 

Of the Univalve Teftacea, the chief is the Snail, Cochlea />•> 
matium. This is of a tender fubftance, and therefore eafily digefi 
ted; and from its gelatinous Hate it is fuppofed to be very nou- 
rifiling. 1 verily believe it to be fo; but in what proportion is 
not afcertained. They are commonly employed upon the fup- 
pofition of their nutritious qualities in cafes of emaciation; 
and they have been often, in that view, employed in cafes of 
hedtic fever. 

In materia mcdica writers, they are conftantly mentioned as 
refrigerant; but nothing can be a greater mifiake, for they are 
ftill animal iubdances; and nothing of this kind can be refri¬ 
gerant, though lome of them may be lefs heating than others. 

As all the animals found in univalve Ihells which are employ- 
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ed as aliments, are of the fame genus, 1 believe what we have 
faid of the fnail may be applied to ail the others. We muft 
own, indeed, that we have not had a proper opportunity of ob¬ 
serving the difference: but, in the mean time, are perfuaded 
that it is very inconfiderable. 


The Cookery of Meats. 

We have now finiihed our enumeration of the aliments ta¬ 
ken from both vegetables and animals ; but in order to judge 
Hill more exaftly of their effe&s taken into the body, it will 
be proper to confider, as well as we can, what changes they un¬ 
dergo by the cookery they are fubjedted to before they are ta¬ 
ken into the ftomach. 

This confifts chiefly in the application of heat; and with very 
few exceptions, this is applied more orlefs to the whole of ani¬ 
mal fubftances. It is, indeed, in the bufinefs of aliments by this 
efpecially, that man is diftinguifhed from all other animals, who 
take food as nature offers it; and at leaft, I know of none of the 
brute creation that pradtifes any art of preparing their food by 
fubje&ing it to heat. If they ufe any food fo prepared, it is on¬ 
ly fuch as has been prepared, by the artifice of men. 

How far any part of our vegetable aliments is necefiarily fub- 
jedlod to heat is not certain; and I do not recoiled! any fpecies 
of vegetable fubftance that may not be taken in its raw Hate 
by men of tolerable health and vigour. But, at the fame 
time, the whole of them are upon occafion fubje&ed to a prepa¬ 
ration by heat; and mens being diredted by inftindl fo univer- 
fally to this pradtice, implies, that in many cafes it is proper, 
and attended with feme advantages. 
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Th^se advantages feem to be, in the firft place, that the moft 
part of vegetable fubftances are thereby rendered more foiuble 
in the human ftomach. The only doubt that can arife with re¬ 
gard to this is% the cafe of vegetable fubftances, to which, in their 
crude ftate, a boiling heat is immediately applied, and thereby 
in many of them a coagulation is produced ; in confequence of 
which they feem to be rendered lefs foiuble in water than they 
were before : but this does not feem to have any e£Fe<ft on their 
folution in the ftomach. Whether the difficult folution be ob¬ 
viated by fome degree of fermentation that neceflarily takes 
place in the ftomach, or by the powers of the gaftric fluid, it is 
not neceflary to determine, as it remains certain that the adion 
of heat feparates in fome meafure the fmall particles of bodies; 
and thereby renders them more readily feparable by the folvent 
powers of the ftomach. 

In the fecond place, the application of heat feparates and 
diffipates the volatile parts of vegetable fubftances, which are 
feldom of a nutritious nature, and, in many cafes, have a ten¬ 
dency to prove noxious. 

In the third place, the application of heat to a certain degree 
extricates and diffipates a confiderable quantity of air that in the 
natural ftate of vegetables is always fixed in their fubftance; and it 
is probably in this way efpecially that heat contributes to the divi¬ 
ding and loofening the cohefion of the fmall parts of vegetable 
fubftances. It is certainly in this way, by diffipating a large 
portion of their air, that vegetables are rendered lefs liable to 
fermentation, and lefs liable to produce that flatulence which is 
upon occafion fo troublefome in the ftomach and inteftines. On 
what occafions efpecially thefe preparations by heat are proper 
and neceflary, we have frequently hinted above on the fubjed 
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of particular aliments : and it is only neceffary to obferve fur¬ 
ther, that as the heat may be employed in two ways, either in a 
humid or in a dry form, we are of opiniou, that the former is al¬ 
ways better lifted than the latter to all the purpof^i above men¬ 
tioned. 

The cookery of animal fubftances alfo confifts chiefly in the 
application of heat, it is, indeed, polfible that fome practices, 
previous to that application, may be confidered alfo as parts of 
cookery, particularly faking, drying, and pickling. Thel'e prac¬ 
tices, however, are merely ufeful for the purpofes of domeftie 
ceconomy, as preferving meat from putrefaction, before it be fub- 
jected to heat, for a longer time than it could be preferved with¬ 
out fuch means. 

We are, at the fame time, of opinion, that thefe pradice3 
can never increafe the nutritious quality of meat, or render 
it even of more eafy digeftion. Drying certainly brings the fo- 
lid parts of meat more cloiely together, which mufl render it of 
more difficult folutiou. The addition of fait which ftimulates 
the ltomach, may feem in fome cafes to promote digeflion: but 
this mufl be when the fait is added in finall quantity, and when 
the meats preferved by it are taken in moderate quantity only. 
For when meats have been long failed they are hardened, and 
rendered in proportion lei's foluble in the flomach ; and a large 
quantity of fait accompanying them is certainly hurtful to the 
lyfem. 

There is one preparation of animal food which is made without 
any addition, and that is by its being kept for fome time before it 
is fubje&ed to cookery, longer or Ihorter according to the feafon 
and nature of the meat, but always till it has made fome advance 
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towards putrefaction. The tendency to this Teems to take place 
from the moment that life is extinguHhed in the animal; and that 
the allowing- it to take place to a certain degree renders the meat 
more eafy of folution in the ftomachj and if the putrefcency is 
in a moderate degree only, it does not Teem to hurt the nutri¬ 
tious quality of the meat. How far the putrefcency may be 
properly carried, 1 cannot determine ; but certainly it may be dif¬ 
ferent according to the conftitution of the perfon. 

There are perfons who Teem to fuffer no inconvenience from 
meats, though in a very putrefeent ftate: but although there 
are perfons who can digeft tainted meats, that is, meats having 
the tafte and odour which we know to arife from putrefcency, 
yet I know many others in whom the digeftion is much difturb- 
ed by the final left quantity of meat tainted by putrefcency. 
But however all this may be, we are clearly of opinion that the 
keeping of meat for the purpofe mentioned above fliould never 
go far; for very certainly every advance in meats towards pu¬ 
trefcency, renders them more ready to increafe the fpontaneous 
tendency of the animal fluids to that ftate which we take to 
be always hurtful to the human conftitution, as it both fa¬ 
vours the coming on of difeafes, and aggravates their fymptoms 
and danger when they do come on. 

We come now to confider what is properly the cookery of 
animal fubftances, or the preparing them by the application of 
heat. This is of two kinds, as it is applied in a humid form in 
boiling and Jlewing j or in a dry form, in ron/ling, broiling , and. 
baking. 

Boiling is properly the expoftng of meat to the heat of boiling 
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water, while it j^immerfed in this for fome'length of time. By 
this joint application of heat and moifture, the texture is cer¬ 
tainly rendered more tender and more foluble in the ftomach5 
and it is only in this way that the firmer parts, as the tendinous, 
ligamentous, and membranous parts, can be duly foftened, and 
their gelatinous fubftance duly extracted. 


With refpe <51 to the parts of animal flelh that are of a ten¬ 
derer texture, the effe&s are different according to the degree 
of Ubiling^hat is applied to them. A moderate boiling may 
render their texture more tender without much diminution of 
their nutritious quality 3 but if the boiling is extended to ex- 
trail evej’vjhipg foluble, the fiibftance remaining is certainly 
the ftomach, and at the fame time much lefs nu- 
l^fcious.' But as boiling extrails in the firft place the more fo¬ 
luble, and therefore the faline parts 3 fo the remainder, after 
boiling, is in proportion to the length of that lefs alkalefcent 
and lefs heating to the fyftem. 


^jpbiLiNG is commonly pra&ifed in open veflels, or in veflels 
not very clofely covered: but it may be praitifed in digejlers> 
or veflels accurately and tightly clofed 3 and in fuch veflels the 
efteits are very different from what they are in open veflels. 
! As we can hardly employ any other degree of heat than that 
of boiling water, the water in the digefter is never made to 
boil, fo there is no exhalation of volatile parts: and althoig|| 
th^ |pIution is made with great fuccefs, and may be to any de¬ 
gree r^ ym red, yet if that is not carried very far, the meat may 
be remwp$| very tender, while it ftill retains its moil fapid 
parts 5 ad&tliis kind of cookery will give always the moil de- 
firablc ftate of boiled meat. 
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Boiling in the ordinary way may be confuted as different 
according to the proportion of water applied. If a finall quan¬ 
tity only is applied, and the heat in a moderate degree is con¬ 
tinued for a long time, this is Stewing, and has the effeCl of ren¬ 
dering the texture more tender, without extracting much of the 
foluble parts; and this, therefore, leaves the meat more fapid, 
and fufRciently nourifliing. 

The other application of heat is in a dry form, ofewhen. tlte 
meat fubjedted to it is in a dry form, or nearly fo; kk leaflet is 
■without the addition of water or other fluid that may diflolve 
any part of its fubftance. This application of heat is again of 
two kinds, as it is in clofe veflels or as it is expofed jo the free 
air. 

The firft is Baking ; and though commonly in this practice 
the cover of the meat is only of pafte, any confidcrable exhala¬ 
tion is prevented, and the retention of the juices under the ap» 
plication of heat renders the meat more tender : and in a 
when the heat applied loofens, and in fome meafure extrica^gB 
the air without exhaling it, the fubftance is rendered more ten¬ 
der than when with any other application an exhalation is al¬ 
lowed. 


In Broiling an exhalation takes place; but as the heat of a 
jggj^ed fire is more nearly applied, the outer furface is in fome 
meafure hardened before the heat penetrates the whole, and 
thereby a great exhalation is prevented, while the who! 
dered fufficiently tender: but this kind of cookery i ^gfB pially 
fluted to meats that are chofen to be eaten a little r&| 


Nearly a-kin to this drefling is that of Frying : but as in this 
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the meat is cut into thin flices, and laid in a veflel which is in- 
terpofed between the meat and the naked fire, the heat is ap¬ 
plied more equally to the whole fubftance. But as the part of 
the meat lying next to the bottom of the veflel would be fud- 
denly hardened by the heat, it is always neceflary to interpofe 
fome fluid matter. When this, as moft commonly it is, is of an 
oily matter, as a ftrong heat applied to fuch matter is ready to 
Tender it empyreumatic, or at leaff lefs mifcible with the fluids 
of the ftomach; fo all fried meats are lefs cafily digefled than 
thofe of any other preparation, except that fometimes the fame 
may happen to baked meats, to which an oily matter, and that 
only, is added to avoid the too drying heat. It is obvious that 
the preparations of ftewing and frying may be frequently join¬ 
ed together 5 and according to there being more or lefs of the 
one or other, the effedts may be judged of. 

The manner of applying heat yet to be mentioned is the 
frequent one of Roasting. In this, as by a proper artifice an 
equal application is taken care of, the effedt of heat in render¬ 
ing the meat more tender is certainly obtained ; and though a 
confiderable exhalation is made, it is aknoft only of a watery 
humidity. This indeed would take place to a very great de¬ 
gree, and render the meat again more infoluble, were it not that 
large mafles only are fubjedted to this operation, and that there¬ 
by the outer furface is firft condenfed, and prevents the exhala¬ 
tion from the interior parts. At the fame time, an oily matter 
is commonly and repeatedly applied to the outer furface, which 
prevents both much exhalation and any great hardening of the 
outer furface, till the heat has penetrated the whole, and ren¬ 
dered it fufficiently tender. From all which the eflfedts of roaft- 
ing, and the proper condudt of it, may be underflood. 
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Having thus explained as well as we can the chief parts of 
cookery, and their effe&s as confiding in the application of heat, 
we have only to obferve, that meats, as prefented upon the table, 
differ further only, by the difference of fauces, or humid mat¬ 
ters, which are employed to obviate the drynefs of meats, and 
to render them more agreeable to the tafle. 

The fauces have for their bafis oily matter or ftrong gelati¬ 
nous extra&s from other meat; and both thefe rendered more 
agreeable by the admixture of fome other alimentary matters,, 
and more poignant by the addition of various condiments: the 
effeds of which in the flomach and mafs of blood will be un- 
derftood from what we are prefently going to fay of them. 
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U NDER the titles of Aliment, Food, or Meat, I comprehend 
every thing, whether folid or liquid, that can ferve for 
fupplying the folid matter of the human body ; and under the 
title of Drink, I comprehend every liquid that is fit to fupply 
the watery parts both of the folids and fluids. 

How much water enters into the compofition of the fluid, 
and even the folid, parts of our bodies, is well known; and it is 
equally well known that' the fame water, by various means, is in 
continual diflipation and wafte, and confequently that a con- 
flant fupply of fuch liquid is abfolutely necefiary to the fupport 
of the fyftem. That fuch a fupply may be duly made, nature 
has given the appetite of thirft, which leads to the taking in of 
drink. 

The drinks we take in are feemingly different matters; but 
the fupply mentioned may be made by pure elementary water 
alone; and that all the drinks which fupply the neceflary li¬ 
quid, do it only by the quantity of elementary water they fe- 
verally contain, will, we fuppofe, be readily allowed. Our 
drinks, therefore, may be confidered as of two kinds ; one con- 
fifting of water alone, fuch as nature affords it; and another 
whofe bafis or principal part is fuch natural water, but with 
certain additions made to. it by nature or art. 
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Of Simple Water. 


T HIS, fo far as I know, is the only liquid taken in under the 
appetite of third by the whole of the brute creation; and 
from thence it may be prefumed to be the liquid in general ve¬ 
ry well fuited to the animal oeconomy. That it is fufficiently 
fuited to man, will appear clearly from the great part of man¬ 
kind who, during the courfe of their lives, take in no other. 
It is true indeed, that men in their infancy take milk from the 
breads of their mothers; and there are feme people who take 
much milk through the courfe of their lives: but there are cer¬ 
tain nations who hrave no domedic animals to afford this, and 
therefore for drink mud depend upon water alone; and the 
date of health in thofe pcrfons who, from various caufes, take 
water only, fhows that this is perfedly well fuited to the pur- 
pofes of the human oeconomy. 

Simple water, therefore, that is, fuch as nature affords it. Is 
without any addition the proper drink of mankind. But though 
I have ufed the title of Simple Water, it mud be remarked that 
nature hardly ever affords water perfedly Ample, or without its 
being more or lefs impregnated with fome other matters; and 
upon this account a diftindion has been made of the natural 
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waters, as being from different impregnations more or lefs pro-' 
per for the ufe of man. How far this diftindion is to be profe- 
cuted, I dare not determine j but l am much difpofed to efta- 
blifh this dodrine, That it is not to be profecuted with much 
nicety, becaufe we*re of opinion, that every natural water which 
has no impregnation fenfible to the tafte or fmell of a perfon of 
common fenfibility drinking it, is very well fitted for the drink- 
of mankind. 

Still, however, it is obferved, that certain waters which 
have neither tafte nor fmell, are however difcovered to have 
certain impregnations that may be confidered as lefs ftilutary to 
mankind than more fimple, or what may be called more pure,, 
water. 

This may be fuppofed to take place efpecially in the waters 
diftinguifhed as Hard and Soft.. The former are impregnated 
with a portion of felenites, or other earthy matter, which ren¬ 
ders them improper for certain purpofes of domeftic ceconomy, 
and might be fuppofed.to render, them lefs falutary than purer 
and fofter waters to the human conftitution. Without entering. 
However, into any nice, difquilition upon this fubjed, it will be 
enough to fay, that the fofter waters, when in our choice, are 
to be preferred: but at the fame time we cannot difeover that 
the harder waters, even when they have been very much and 
conftantly employed, have been very evidently hurtful; at leaftu 
we can find no good or clear evidence of the bad effeds.that: 
have been afcribed to them. 

I LIVED / for many years in a large city in which the waters - 
very univerfally employed were very hard, and although fofter. 
waters were within their reach, the moil part of the people 
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uled only the hard. But among this people I found no ende¬ 
mic dtfeafes; and art leafl none that I could impute to the wa¬ 
ter they drank, and certainly none that I did not find as fre¬ 
quent in a city which 1 hare alfo pradlifed in for many years, 
whofe inhabitants very univerfally ufed no other than a very 
foft water. 

Physicians have entered into Hill nicer diftindlions of com¬ 
mon water, and have diftinguifhed them as they are Spring wa¬ 
ters, Pit-well waters, River waters, or Lake waters; but there 
feems to be little foundation for diftinguilhing thefe from one 
another. Uncommon impregnations of feme of them may up¬ 
on occafion take place; but we believe fuch will always be ap¬ 
parent enough to prevent their being ufed: And with regard to 
their common ftate, it is ftill enough to fay, that no impregna¬ 
tions which are not fenfible to the fight, tafte, or fmell, are of 
fo much confequence as to deferve our attention and choice in 
their employment. 

On this fubjedt it would be thought ftrange if I fliould omit 
to mention Rain and Snow water, about which fo much has 
been faid. We have, however, only to fay, that although thefe 
are perhaps the fofteft and pureft of all common waters, yet I 
cannot perceive that in their ufe they give any advantages above 
others; and, on the other hand, we are perfuaded there is no 
foundation for fuppofing fome of the particular bad effedts of 
fnow-water that have been aferibed to it. 

We conclude the whole fubjedt with remarking, that the nice 
and accurate examinations that have been made of the ftate of 
what I call Simple or Common Waters, were, very commend* 
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able 5 but now they are made, they do not lead me to think 
that much nicety is necefiary in the choice of them : and with 
refped to the bad ef$e&s imputed to fome of them, we do not 
there is any foundation for fuppofing that any of them can 
produce fcrophula, fatuity, or other dileafes alleged to be ende- 
dtc in certain countries. 

The coniideration of mineral waters belongs entirely to ano¬ 
ther place. 3 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 


Of Drinks ivhrfe Bafts is Water , but to which Additions have been 

made by Nature or Art. 


T O be employed as drinks, various additions have been made 
to water; as the acid juices of fruits, farinaceous matters, 
aromatics, tea, coffee, and other vegetable fubftances. In fo far as 
thefe, though joined with water, retain their peculiar qualities, 
the qualities of the drink made by fuch additions, mu ft depend 
upon the quality of the matter that has been added to the wa¬ 
ter ; but as the qualities of thefe matters have either been 
t reated of already under the title of Aliments, or are to be treat¬ 
ed of hereafter under that of Medicine, it is not-neceffary here 
to confider further the nature and qualities of fuch drinks. 


Fermented Liquors. 

There are, however, fubftances wh ich, joined with water, make 
the liquor undergo a confiderable change, by its being fubjeded 
to a vinous fermentation : and as liquors thus prepared are em¬ 
ployed as drinks in every civilized nation, they properly, be¬ 
come objeds of our particular attention, and are thfite^pfe to 
be confidered here. 
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These fermented liquors may be mentioned in the firjl place 
as of two kinds; one of them, prepared from the juices of fruits, 
and which, from the appellation of the principal fpecies, we 
name Wines; the other, from a fubftance extruded by water 
from certain feeds or roots, which we name Ales : and we be¬ 
gin with the confederation of the former. 

On this fubjed we do not think it ncceflary to give the gene¬ 
ral dodrine of vinous fermentation, which we fuppofe to be 
commonly known. Here we fliall only fay, j/?, That we take it to 
be now well afeertained, that fugar, or fubftances containing it, 
and thefe fo far only as they contain it, are the fubjeds capable 
of being changed by fermentation. 2 dly, That by fermentation 
the fugar is varioully changed, and particularly that in part it 
is converted into alcohol, which I need not here define; and 
that it is the juice of fruits in confequence of fermentation im¬ 
pregnated with a portion of alcohol, that properly and ftridly 
conflitutes a Wine ; and that it is the ftate of this, with fome 
other matters originally in the fubjed, more or Ids modified 
by the fame /ermentation, that gives wine all its different 
forms and qualities. 

By its fenfible qualities and other properties to be difeovered 
in it, wine is found to be in different conditions ; and it is our 
chief bufinefs here to take notice of thefe, and to inveftigate 
their caufes, fo that we may better afeertain the effeds of par¬ 
ticular wines both in diet and medicine. 

To this purpofe we would allege, that, in general, the dif¬ 
ferent condition of wines depends partly upon the nature of the 
matter fubjeded to fermentation, and partly upon the circum- 
ftances .occurring in the condud of this.. 


With 
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With relped to the firft, the chief difference that occurs is 
in the quantity of fugar it contains } and it feems only neceflary 
to confider this as it occurs in the juice of the grape, from which 
mod generally wine is prepared. 

The botanifts commonly fuppofe that the vine is a plant of 
one fpecies only; and that the diverfity which appears in its 
fruit, points out to them only fo many inftances of a variety, 
that by different caufes may be produced in the fame fpecies. 

For ought I know this may be juft: As the wine is propaga¬ 
ted by cuttings, the fame variety may fleadily continue to ap¬ 
pear ; and the cuttings having been taken from vines in differ¬ 
ent condition, we may have a variety of fruits, in which a dif¬ 
ference in the nature of the fubjed may continue to appear: 
which, however, we ftill fuppofe to be always determined by the 
quantity of fugar they feverally contain. 

This quantity, however, in any grape, may be varied confider- 
ably by different circumflances. And, iji, the kind of grape 
being given, the quantity of fugar it contains may be different 
by the foil in which it grows, as this is more heavy or light ; 
the latter giving lefs juice : but this more perfedlv ripened, 
and therefore containing a greater proportion of fugar. 

It may be more or lefs faccharine according to the cli¬ 
mate in which it grows. It is heat that gives maturity to fruits; 
and therefore to the production of the faccharine matter they 
contain : And with refped to the grape, it may be confidently 
faid, that, within certain bounds, the more heat the grape is ex- 
pofed to, the more maturity it acquires, and the more faccha¬ 
rine matter it will contain. It is afferted, that a certain tem¬ 
perature of climate is neceffary to give the greateff ptrftdion 
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to the grape; and that this is from the twentieth to the fiftieth 
degree of latitude on each fide of the equator. This perhaps is 
not yet, by accurate obfervations, exa&ly determined ; but it is 
pretty certain, that while beyond fifty degrees, the ripening of 
grapes is commonly imperfect, it is always more readily fo as 
the climate is, w ithin the bounds mentioned,, nearer to the equa¬ 
tor. 

$dly, The faccharine matter of the grape will be always 
greater as the fruit is allowed to acquire more maturity, by re¬ 
maining long on the tree where the climate allows of it. 

4 tbly, It is to be obferved, that the faccharine juice of the 
grape is often accompanied in the fame fruit by acid and 
acerb juice; which may be confidered as both diminifhing the 
quantity of faccharine matter, and rendering it lefs fit for fer¬ 
mentation : and this happens both from the original nature of 
the grape and from its not attaining a full ripening. If the 
ripening, therefore, be not complete, as we know that all fruits 
ripen by degrees, and very often when the juice of the fruit in 
its central parts is fully ripened, there is an acid and acerb juice 
ftill remaining in their cortical parts or hulks; fo we find, that, ac¬ 
cording to the manner of the expreflion of the juice, it comes out 
in a different degree of fitnefs for fermentation. What flows, 
upon a flight preffure only, is a more purely faccharine juice, 
while that flowing, in confequence of more forcible expreflion, is 
always lefs fweet; and according to the greater force employed 
more acid or acerb. 

These are the circumftances of the grape, which, according 
to their ftate, may give confiderable differences in the condition 
of wines. 

In 
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In the fecovd place, we fuppofe the difference of wines to de¬ 
pend upon circumftances in the conduct of the fermentation.. 

This at firft is adive, and fomewhat violent, throwing up a 
great deal of the matter to the furface of the whole : but after a 
certain time, the bride inteftine motion becomes much lefs; and 
in dead of throwing up matter to the furface, allows what had 
been formerly thrown up to fall down to the bottom. After 
this, however, fome fermentation continues, though in a more 
flow and inactive manner, which may continue for a long time} 
and its doing fo is neceflary to a more complete aflimilation, 
and therefore to the formation of a more perfect wine. 

In this procefs, the quantity of fermentable matter being fuf- 
ficicntly large, the more adive the firft fermentation is, within 
certain bounds, the greater quantity of alcohol will be produ¬ 
ced, and therefore a ftronger wine and the longer the flow 
for mutation is protruded, the more per fed will be the wine, 
and the more free from all other matters adhering to it. But 
if either the firft adive fermentation be hurried, or the fecond 
fermentation be puftied too far, the whole of the wine, or a part 
of it, will be converted into a vinegar of very different qualities 
from the wine, or from the parts of it which ftill retain that 
nature. 

From this view of the fermentation, it will readily appear, 
that what is frequently confidcred as a wine, and Inch indeed as 
are mod of the wines in ufe, it may contain three different mat¬ 
ters. \Jl, A portion of rnuft, or unafliinflated matter. 2 dly, A 
portion of a proper wine, or in which, by the fermentation, 
a quantity of alcohol is produced; and, 3 dly, A portion of 
vinegar produced by a too adive or a tpo longjprotraded fer¬ 
mentation. 


These 
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These different matters will appear more or lefs copioufly 
at. the different periods of the fermentation. At an early period, 
and in what may be called a new wine, the muft will be moft 
abundant. As the period of fermentation advances, the pro¬ 
portion of genuine wine will be more confiderable $ and if the 
fermentation has all along been properly managed, a vinegar 
will not appear but in very old wine ; and from the proportion 
of thefe feveral matters, the qualities of wine depending upon 
the period and Rate of fermentation, may be properly alcertained. 

New wines are efpecially liable to a flrong degree of acef- 
cency when taken into the ftotnach, and thereby to occafion 
much flatulency and eru&ations of acid matter. The uneafy fenfa- 
tion of heartburn or of violent pains of the ftomach from fpafms, is 
thereby alfo often produced > and the fame acid matter palling out 
of the ftomach, is liable, by a mixture with the bile, to produce 
painful fpafms or colics in the inteftiues, and of exciting vio¬ 
lent diarrhoea. 

Ripe and perfed wine, unlefs there is a fault in the ftomach 
taking it in, is not ready to have thefe effects; and by the alco¬ 
hol it contains, it is fit to ftrengthen the ftomach, and to pro¬ 
mote a regular digeftion. By the fame alcohol alfo, it is fit to 
ftimulate the Xvhole lyftem, and proves thereby cordial andexhi- 
liratingj but by the fame matter taken in larger quantity,, it 
becomes intoxicating and a powerful fedative. 

Wines containing a portion of vinegar have thereby a pro¬ 
portion of their alcohol deftroyed, and thereby the ftimulant 
power of the wine leflened. At the fame time, though the vi¬ 
negar be lefs liable to a hurtful accfcency in the ftomach than 
the unfermented juices$ yet if there remains any fuch unfer- 
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mentcd matter in the other parts of the wine, or otherwife ac¬ 
cidentally prefent in the ftomach, the vinegar or acetous acid 
may, by exciting an acetous fermentation, occafion very violent 
diforders, and often more violent than thofe arifing from fpon- 
taneous acefcency. 

We have thus endeavoured to explain, in what manner wines * 
may be in different conditions according to different circum- 
ftanccs in the conduct of their fermentation j but we are far 
from being able to apply thefe diftindions to the wines in com¬ 
mon ufe, as we are not fuiliciently acquainted with the various 
pradices employed by the makers of wine in different coun¬ 
tries j and much lefs with the various artifices employed by 
merchants or wine-dealers, to hide and difguife the real date of 
wines. Infleadof entering upon theft;, we {hall endeavour to fay, 
how in fome mcafure the nature of wines may be judged of by 
fome of their fenlible qualities. 

Wines are of fomewhat different odours; but what qualities 
thefe different odours point out is by no means afcertained. In 
general, the peculiar odour of any wine being ftrongand vivid, 
always implies both the mod perfcd and the moft entire date 
of fuch wines, providing always that this is examined in wines 
of fome age, as new wines under a more adive fermentation may 
give out a more ftriking odour; this, however, to be diftinguifh- 
edfrJsy the experienced from that of a perfed wine. 

WiVit thefe circumftances of odour are much connected the 
brifknefs or flowering in the cup of wines, which always fhows 
their being ftill under fome adive fermentation; and for the 
moft part that there has been a quantity of acid prefent in the 
original juice. 


There 
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There are, however, wines very well ripened, and in which 
there is no very active fermentation fubfifting, that notwith- 
ftanding will, upon a frefti application of air, and fome agita¬ 
tion in being poured out, readily flower in the cup; but their 
being in no improperly adtive fermentation, will readily appear 
by the flowering palling again immediately away. 

• 

With regard to tallies, fome wines are confiderably acid y and 
this mull be owing to their having been made of juices contain¬ 
ing much acid and little fugar: and for which reafons they are 
wines containing little alcohol. But it is to be obferved of fuch 
wines, that many ftomachs are fitted to obviate their a cell en- 
cv ; and as the acid in fome meafure obviates the ftimulant 
power of alcohol, if fuch wines are notdiredlly refrigerant, they 
are at leafl: lefs heating. 

We have mentioned above, that wines may appear acid from 
a quantity of vinegar formed in them: But this kind of aci¬ 
dity will be very readily diftinguilhed by the freflmefs accom¬ 
panying the former, and the vapid Hate frequently attending 
the latter. 

Many wines are remarkably fweet, and may be fo from dif¬ 
ferent caufes. It fometimes depends upon the original fweet- 
nefs of the grape, not to be entirely obliterated by any fermen¬ 
tation y and by a complete fermentation the lame may be made 
into tile moll perfect wines. The fweet wines, however, tfiay 
be always fufpe&ed of retaining a portion of unaflimilated mat¬ 
ter, efpecially when the adtive fermentation has, been induftri- 
oufly checked y and unlefs thefe circumltances are coinpenfated 
by a large proportion of alcohol produced in them, they will al¬ 
ways 
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ways be ready to fhow the effe&s of unafilmilated matter re¬ 
maining in them. 

Wines may be more rough, and fbmewbat ftyptic or more 
foft and fmooth to the tafte. The former commonly accompa¬ 
nies the acid wines, and may be owing to the original acidity or 
acerbity of the fruit; but moft commonly it is owing to the 
juice of the hulk taken out by too ftrong cxpreffion ; and that 
even from grapes otherwife containing a great deal of faccha- 
rine matter. It is a quality that renders wines more aftringentri 
but unlefs as depending on the caufes difppfihg it to much acef- 
c-ency, it is otherwife innocent. It appears always mod confi- 
derable in new wines, and is much fmoothed by a long protrac¬ 
ted fermentation. Hence foft and fmooth wines, whilft they 
fliow both the original juice to have been free from any acer¬ 
bity, they prefume alfo the moft perfect fermentation. 

We have now only to take notice of wines that are diftin- 
guifhed by their colour; which, as it is fo frequently given by 
art, renders us very uncertain of the qualities that would have 
been in the colourlefs liquor. 

So far as the red colour of wines is without the addition of co¬ 
louring matter, I believe it is always taken from the colour of 
the hulks fubjedted to the firft fermentation of the juice; and 
therefore gives to thele juices, and the wine made of them, 
fbme degree of roughnefs and aftringency : and if the conduct 
of the fermentation is otherwife the fame, it is only in this qua¬ 
lity of a flight aftringency that we can perceive red wines to dif¬ 
fer from white. It is, however, poffible, that as wines are at 
firft intended to appear white or red, that they maybe fubje&ed 
to a different management in the fermentation, and thereby may 
V.oi»I. 3 G differ 
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differ more confiderably in a manner chat I am not acquainted 
with. 

We have thus endeavoured to point out the different condition 
of wines, and to aflign their feveral caufes $ and we might now 
make fome remarks on the wines that are made from the juices 
of other fruits than that of the grape, as thofe of apples, pears, 
cherries, and alfo of thofe made in imitation of wine from fu- 
gar or honey. But we are perfuaded, that the principles laid 
down with refpeCt to the wine made of the juice of the grape, 
will apply to all the other kinds mentioned ; and we have now 
only to fay fomewhat of the other principal fpecies of fermented 
liquors which are called Ales. 

Fermented liquors affording alcohol may be made from the 
roots of feveral vegetables; but thefe, fo far as I know, have 
not been made into potable liquors: and thefe liquors, or what 
I call Ales, have only been prepared from farinaceous feeds. 

These, by malting, or by exciting and conducting their ger¬ 
mination to a certain degree, have always a fugar evolved, and 
rendered evident in their farinaceous fubftance; and this fac- 
charine matter extracted by water fubjeCted to a fermentation 
analogous, and very fiinilar, to that of wines, gives our ales 
containing a quantity of alcohol. They have, therefore, in 
. general, the cordial, exhilarating, intoxicating, and fedative 
qualities of wine. 

These ales, like wines, are found in various condition, de¬ 
pending partly upon the quantity and condition of the faccha- 
rine matter employed, and partly upon the management of the 
fermentation they are fubjeCted to. 

-5 
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Ale may be prepared from any of the Cerealia. Barley has 
been chiefly employed, and we think properly, as its germina¬ 
tion is moll eafily conduced; and that under its germination, 
it gives out its fugar moll readily and in greatefl: quantity: and 
though the other farinacea may be employed, it is alleged, that 
they would feverally give an ale of a different quality. This, how¬ 
ever, we judge to be without foundation; and are perfuaded, that 
the ale prepared from the other farinacea, would not Show any ef- 
fential differences from that of barley.. Spielman fays, that ale 
prepared from oats is bitter; but I hive feen it often prepared 
from that grain without any bitterness, and proving in every 
refpeCl a very perfect ale; hardly to be diftinguiflied in any 
quality from that made of barley. 

Now, however, to fpeak of ales made in the ordinary man¬ 
ner, they will be Stronger or weaker according to the quantity 
of the faccharine matter employed in them: which will be more 
or lefs according to the quantity of well-ripened farina in the 
barley employed; according to the more or lefs exaCl condu& 
in the malting of it; according to the proper and complete ex¬ 
traction of the faccharine matter by water; and when a large 
proportion of water has been neceflarily employed for a more 
complete extraction, according to the diilipation more or lefs of a 
quantity of the fuperfluous water. 

These are the circumstances, according as they are managed, 
which give ftrength or weaknefs to ales ; and with refped to 
their, otter qualities, they will depend upon the conduCi of the 
after fermentation. 

'i \ • * , ^ e* 

The infufion of malt or wort, as it is called, is not So well 
difpofed to fermentation as the juices of fruits, .and therefore 
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requires a ferment to be added to It j and that being added, the 
condud of the fermentation is very much the fame with that of 
wines; at firft very adive, and afterwards flowly protraded for 
a long time : but however managed, it is very doubtful if the 
ale ever can be rendered fo perfed and. complete as in the cafe 
of wine. It is probable, that in moil ales, there is a large por¬ 
tion of unallimilated farinaceous matter, which therefore ren¬ 
ders ales more nouriihing than wines ; but, for the fame reafon, 
ales, cateris paribus , are,more than wines liable to acefcency in 
the ftotnach. It is Commonly iuppofed, that the vifcidity of 
worts is never entirely cor reded by the fermentation; and there¬ 
fore that ales are. more ready than wines to fill theveffels of the 
human body with vifgicj fluids: but 1 am perfuaded that this de¬ 
fences little attention, as it is probable that the power of the ga- 
ftric fluid, and of the, fermentation which happens in the fto- 
macli and inteftines,,reduces the whole nearly to an equality iu 
refped of fluidity. 

Thefe are the obfervations I have to make with refped to ales 
in general; and with refped to the various conditions that ales 
may be in, 1 exped they will be readily underftood from wliac 
we have faid above on the differences of wines, as depending 
partly upon the difference of the fermentable fubjed, partly 
upon the different condud of the fermentation, and efpecially 
upon the different period of fermentation at which the liquor is, 
taken.. 

■ On the fubjed of drinks, it is proper forme to obfenne, that iru* 
Head of fermented liquors, which have their qualities chiefly from 
the alcohol they contain, it has been common to feparate the alco¬ 
hol, and inits feparate flate to employ it in the compofition of 
our drinks.VIt is often fo employed by the addition of water 

S alone; 
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alone ; fometimes joining a little fugar, and fometimes joining 
both fugar and a portion of acid, for the moft part the juice 
of lemons; and this compofition makes the liquor named 
Punch. It is not neceffary to profecute this diverfity here; for 
it is enough to our purpofe to fay, that alcohol feparated from 
the fermented liquor in which it is produced, is always a more 
ftimulant, inflammatory, and narcotic matter, than when it was 
blended with the other parts of the fermented liquor. The di¬ 
lution of it with water alone may moderate thefe qualities, but 
not in any great degree; and the blending it with fugar, and 
the juices of fruits, may do it ftill more, but never entirely. 

In thefe pradices, it is common to employ the alcohol as it 
isdiverfified by the different fermented liquors from which it is 
drawn; and thus diverfxfied, it may carry along with it cer¬ 
tain oily matters, which render it more agreeable to the palate,- 
perhaps to the ftomach, of particular perfons: but I would main¬ 
tain, that thefe different ftates of it in arrack, rum, brandy, or 
malt-fpirit, do not differ from one another in the eflential quali¬ 
ties of alcohol, and very rarely in their effeds on the human, 
conllitution. 


GH AE 
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A LTHOUCH thefe are not properly alimentary matters, or 
become ingredients in the compofition of the animal fluid, 
yet as they are taken in with the proper aliments, and modify 
the digeftion and aflinfilation of thefe, they are properly treated 
of in this place. 

They are of two kinds, faline or acrid, having this acrimony 
for the moft part refiding in their oily parts. Of the firft, the 
chief is fea-falt; and it is efpecially employed for prelerving 
meat before it is employed in diet for a longer time than it 
could be otherwife preferred from putrefadion. 

For this purpofe it muft be applied in large proportion, and 
fc incorporated with the fubftance of the meat, that it cannot 
be again wafhed out before the meat is employed in diet* It 
happfns, therefore, that when falted meats are employed in that 
condition, the fait is often taken in in large quantity, and dif- 
fufed in the mafs of blood. If the falted meats, however, be 
taken in moderate quantity only, the fait has the effed of 
exciting the powers of digeftion $ and fuch'meat is often more 
eafily digefted than entirely unfalted meals.4re.. 


But 
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But when falted meats are taken in large quantity, and make 
the greateft part of the diet, the fait ipcreafes greatly the faline 
Hate of the blood, and induces all the fymptoms of fcurvy. 
This indeed of late is a do&rine difputed : and it would not be 
proper for us to enter into the controverfy here; but if it were, 
we are perfuaded that our opinion could be well fupported, and 
that the arguments on the other hand might be Ihown to be 
fallacious and falfe. 

If it fliould be found that the ferum of the blood in fcorbutic 
perfons proves antifeptic, as has been alleged, this may imply 
that fuch ferum is in itfelf not putrid, tfhd which indeed is not 
neceflarily to be fuppofed in fcurvy ; but fuch ferum cannot 
certainly prove antifeptic, but hy its doataining a larger pro¬ 
portion than ufual of faline matter. Nothing can appear to me 
more extraordinary than Dr Lind’s aflertion, that the ferum of 
the blood in fcorbutic perfons is not anywlfe acrid to the tafte ; 
for in numberlefs trials, I have never fbund the ferum of the 
blood in the founded perfons without an acrimony difcoverable 
by the tafte: and if the faline efilorefcence on the furface j>£ 
the body, which Dr Hulme takes notice of, be common, as I 
believe it is, in fcorbutic perfons, it is an irrefragable proof of 
the faline ftate of the blood in fuch perfons. 

Having thus mentioned the effedts of a large proportion of 
fea-falt introduced into the body, it is, however, to be obferved, 
that a certain quantity of it is neceftary to the human oecono- 
my. This appears from the defire of fait being an inftind: uni- 
verfal in the human fpecies, and from its being univerfally. what 
gives relifh to almoft every kind of food. This relHh felt is 
an inftitution of nature, the efficient caufe of which we cannot 
explain ; but wepEgfume very confidently, that it is adapted to 

ferve 
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fcrve fome beneficial purpofe in the ceconomy, although we do 
not well underfland either the caufe or the purpole of this. 

We can perceive very clearly that it proves a fiirauius to the 
ftomach, and may thereby promote its adtion, and therefore the 
digeftion performed there j but this ftill does not fufKciently 
explain its being fo conftantly neceflary. We might think of 
its antifeptic powers which might be ufeful in the human (Eco¬ 
nomy ; but its poifonous quality in carnivorous animals, and 
the utility of it in the phytivprous, turns us off entirely from 
all our views of its antifeptic powers in the ordinary ule of it. 
On the contrary, we might take up with the late Sir John 
Pringle’s opinion, that^though in large quantity applied it is 
antifeptic, yet in fiahalf Quantity it has contrary efTedls. This, 
however, is a dodtrine not yet with me fo well efiablifhed that 
1 can venture to apply it, or find that it will obviate the diffi¬ 
culties occurring upon this fubjedf. 

On this fubjcdt of faline condiments, it leems proper to ob- 
ferve, that nitre is frequently employed and joined with tea-fait 
as an antifeptic in preferving meat for fome time before it is to 
be employed in diet. As nitre in every proportion is a power¬ 
ful antifeptic, we have no doubt of its anfwering the purpole 
mentioned; but as it is commonly uted in finall proportion 
only, we believe that the particular efiedts of it in the human 
body are not to be perceived. 

'it- 

Another faline fubftance employed as a condiment,, is fiigar. 
The qualities of this as a nutritious matter we have fpoken of 
above; and the qualities of it as a medicine we ihall fpeak of 
hereafter. We have now to confider it as a condiment only ; 
and in this viewHtis certainly antifeptic, and is therefore proper¬ 
ly employed in preventing the putreiadion of animal fubftances. 

It 
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It is alfo frequently applied to vegetables; but the prepara¬ 
tion of boiling, which is commonly neceflary in order to their 
being impregnated with the fugar* for the moft part diflipates 
their volatile and a&ive parts; fd that fuch are the condita, 
except a few that contain a large proportion of a more fixed 
aromatic fubftance, that none of them can be confidered as 
any thing elfe than a mafs of fugar. 

This is often applied to the acid and acefcent fruits; and 
when applied in the confidence of a lyrup, it preferves them 
for a long time from any fermentation, but it does not deftroy 
their acefcency : and when fuch Preserves are taken into the 
ftomach, the fugar introduced alon^ witli them renders them 
much difpofed to an aceicent fermentation. 

In the quantity that fugar is commonly employed, either for 
improving the relifli of feveral kinds of food, or for corre&ing 
their acidity, it can only be hurtful by its acefcency in the fto¬ 
mach, and can hardly make any proper part of the mafs of 
blood. Although the experiments of the late ingenious Dr 
Stark are hardly decifive on this fubjedt, I am ready, however, 
to believe, that if it is taken in very large quantity, and in 
greater proportion than it can enter into the compofition of 
the animal fluid, it may increafe the faline ftate of the blood, 
and may induce various diforders. 

Another faline condiment yet to be taken notice of is that 
of vinegar. It is a powerful antileptic, and maybe employed 
in feveral ways for preferring animal fubftances from putrefac¬ 
tion : and if we may believe what was faid above with refped 
to acid in general, as entering into the compofition of the ani¬ 
mal fluid, we muft confider vinegar as a vegefele acid that 

Vol. I. 3 H may 
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may be employed or thrown into the body with more fafety 
than the foffil acids, though thefe are in experiments out of the 
body more powerful antifeptics. Animal food preferved by vi¬ 
negar is hardly ever fo much impregnated with it as to be ren¬ 
dered lefs digeftible or lefs nutritious. It renders it only lefs 
putrefcent; and therefore it is a condiment of animal food that 
is in every refped fuited to the human conftitution. 

Vinegar is alfo etpj^ed in the prefervation of vegetables 
from every fermentaitibn, whether acefcent or putrefa&ive. 
The vegetables fo preferved are called Pickles ; and a great va¬ 
riety of vegetables is employed in making fuch : but the boil¬ 
ing that is commonly required diflipates fo much of the vola¬ 
tile and a&ive parts that the peculiar qualities of the vegetable 
hardly ever remain; &n$ almoft the whole of our pickles may 
be confidered as having.tlb other quality but that of the vine¬ 
gar they are impregnated with. 

This is certainly, as other acids are, often ufeful in exciting 
the adion of the ftomach, and thereby promoting appetite and 
digeftion; and if it be duly prepared by a very perfed fermen¬ 
tation, it will check rather than favour the acefcency of vege¬ 
table matters in the ftomach. This is an advantage which it 
has over the native acid of vegetables, which very often in the 
ftomach runs into an acefcent fermentation, and readily alfo 
excifts it in other fubftances there. 

It is, however, ftill to be remarked, that acids, and elj&daiiy 
vegetable acids, although in a certain quantity they may excite 
the adlon of the ftomach, yet in a larger quain:^, ,’and in cer¬ 
tain ftotnachs, they prove truly refrigei ant, anil boniidesrably 

weaken 
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weaken the tone of the ftomach, fo as thereby to prove hurtful 
in the gout and foine other difeafes. 

These are the feveral condiments of the faline kind; and 
we have faid that there is another kind taken from the vege¬ 
table kingdom, which I have put under the general title of 
Acrids, but which again may be divided into two kinds: the 
one, of aromatics imbued with peculiar and pretty ftrong odours; 
and the other, of more Ample acrids itz$bp<ed with little peculiar 
odour. 

The aromatics are fuch fubftances as contain a large propor¬ 
tion of efiential oil. They may be confitfered as efpecially of 
two kinds; thofe produced in the torrid zone containing an 
oil of greater fpecific gravity than w^ter, but of fome volatility, 
and at the fame time acrid and inflammatory as applied to the 
fenfible parts of our bodies. 

The other aromatics are thofe afforded chiefly by the rerti- 
cillated or umbelliferous plants of Europe. They are of lefs 
fpecific gravity, and of lefs acrimony, but of more volatility. 

The whole of the effential oils are more or lefs antifeptic. 
Camphire, which I confider as of the number, is in this felped 
the moft powerful; and the whole of the efiential. oils feem to 
ham the fame quality, as approaching to the nature of that. 
’The camphire, however, as difagreeable both in tafte and odour, 
is notj that 1 know of, employed as a condiment; while the 
others, from.their agreeable odour, are the moft frequently. 

They are employed in two ways: firft as antifeptfes, and 
joined with the fafine matters above mentioned, for preferring 

3 H 2 meat. 
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meat from putrefadtion before it is to be employed in diet j or, 
fecondly, they enter into our fauces, and are taken in with our 
food, either to render thefe more grateful and fapid, or by the 
ftimulus they give to the ftomach to aflift in digeftion. One 
fpecial purpofe may fee, that their volatile parts, by mixing with 
the air arifing from the aliments, they may excite the a&ion of 
the alimentary canal, and aflift. in the expulfion of the air diftend- 
ing it. With refpedt to this purpofe, the qualities of the feve- 
ral aromatics will be t'&fegji; notice of hereafter, when they are 
to be confidered as medtg$pps* 

With refped to lhife as condiments, we have only to ob- 
ferve further, that ip moderate quantity they may promote 
digeftion, and prove carminative, which fhows that they are 
moft properly employed with a vegetable diet: but as in large 
quantity they are ftimiflant and heating to the fyftem, they are 
not neceflary with animal food; and their frequent repetition 
renders an increafe of their quantity conftandy neceflary, and 
thereby they certainly weaken the tone of the ftomach. 


Besides the aromatics, the acrid fubftances employed as con¬ 
diments are efpecially taken from the clafs of tetradynamia, 
and they are chiefly the mujlard and horfe-radifh . They are 
chiefly employed as taken in along with our food, and they cer¬ 
tainly ftimulate the ftomach and aiiift digeftion; and further. 


as th^r evidently promote perfpiration and urine, they obviate; 
the piitrefcent tendency of the fyftem. This has been fo j^ftch' 
remarked, that the vegetables of this clafs, as fraugh^ith 


peculiar acrimony, are juftly denominated AntijCcorbiKic^'-'It 
will readily appear, that from the quality me«^dned, 
ftances are as well fuited to be ufed with mjt ftnijaal'-Ja^d as 


S 


the 
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the aromatics are to be the proper condiments of our vegetable 
aliments. 

Akin to the tetradynamia, and containing an acrimony 

^ 1 

nearly of the fame quality, are the plants ofthegarlic tribe. 

These of the milder kind, as the onion and leek, and efpe- 
cially when deprived of their acrimony* .afford a great deal of 
nutritious matter; and fo far as tli^^with the efchalot and 
others, are taken in as condiments,, th^i^^tirenaely fafe and 
proper. The more acrid of this is almoft 

only employed as a condiment; and where? the odour and tafte 
can be admitted, it certainly ftimulates the ftomach very ftrong- 
Jy, and promotes digeftion. As promoting perfpiration and 
urine, the whole of this order of plants, are, with the tetrady¬ 
namia, properly joined with our animat food, and juftly alfo 
reckoned among the antifcorbutics. 

Amongst the condiments, there is one fometimes employed 
which I cannot refer to any general head ; hut its odour, refem- 
bling in fome degree that of the garlic I have been juft nowfpeak- 
ing of, minds me of it in this place. This is th ?, Afafcetida, which 
in the countries producing it is of a lefs difagreeable odour, and 
much employed as a condiment; and to fuch perfons of this 
country as can admit of its odour, it proves grateful to the tafte 
add ufeful in promoting digeftion. 

•'Of the more Ample acrids, the firft that deferves to be men¬ 
tioned 4s th e'Cafificum', which is without odour or p ar ticular ' 
•taft efjtiifiU fo rt^ily diffulible that it joins agreeablyImd con- 
another condiment or fauce. : It feejsns to fti-. 

mulate . 
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mulate the ftomach and promote digeftion, and taken in largely 
is certainly amongfl: the moil heating of the condiments. 


These are.dl^^deiFof the condiments $ but they are feldom 
employed fih§p|£|^t variously combined to form a variety of 
fauces added in the kitchen hr upon the table. What common¬ 
ly makes the foundation- of theie, is what is called Ketchup. 
This is properly, in'^^j|T^place, made of muflirooms, under 
a certain fermentation, probably putrefa&ive ; and after it has 
undergone aromatics are added, as may be 

agreeable particular perfons. What the whole 

derives from the muflipooms, I cannot perceive; and think the 
ketchup, and many, p$ier compofitions daily prefented to the 
public, may all be od^S.ered as combinations of fait, vinegar, 
and aromatics: andfrttinhence 1 think their qualities may be 
underftood. 


Another famous lattice and condiment is what is called Soy, 
which we have onhjr|# imported from the Eafl: Indies. By the 
beflt accounts I can it is a preparation from the feeds of a 
particular fpecies of vine dolichos. It appears to me to be pre¬ 
pared by a particular fermentation of the farina of this feed in 
a ftrong lixivium of common fait. Its tafte is chiefly faline, 
with very little aroma ; and its peculiar qualities, different from 
the other combinations mentioned, 1 cannot perceive. 

OCCLUDE this article of condiments with obfervin^, that 
the whole of our feafonings confift of fait, vinegai^ai^^rorna^ 
tics, ^bpi^ined together : and if they are tak<?p* In the 
quantity meceflary to render the food more f&jSdi the^may in- 
qSeafe the appetite jmd favour full eating cWt hardly 

otherwife' do harm, unlefswhen the aroq^ids are taken in fuch 
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large quantity as to weaken theioae of the fiomach *bd ^he*' 
manner we have mentioned above^ 


AFTER pcrufing what has jftowbeiSiESId iipon the fubjedt of 
aliments, fome of my readers may perhapsallege, that in mark¬ 
ing the difference of aliments has been-' exprefled 

than was neceflary, as the mofl part’ of mankind do not ei¬ 
ther feel or perceive the effects of of diet. 

It is indeed true that the generality of mankind do not per¬ 
ceive the differences of diet very nicefjf^^bocaufe mas is of a 
nature fuited to a great variety of fup$fans, and therefore to a 
great variety of Rates and circumflancOS^ tmd among the reft to 
a great variety of aliments. 

To this the ceconomy is particularly well fuited; and 

the common ikying of Sanis omniafana K t#t#certain extent, is 
well founded; but this does not fuperf<S&&' all attention to the 
choice of aliments. Men are {till of different conftitutions with 
refpedt to their powers of digeftion, nor lefs different with re- 
fpedt to the irritability of their fyflcm, and are confequently 
varioufly affected by the fame aliments ; and this fb much as to 
have produced the vulgar obfervation, that One man’s meat it&ftotber 
iKU&s pot/on. This indeed does not apply in many cafes, and 
remarkably in the cafe of the idiofyncrafies, which 
particular perfons. / 
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immediately,, 
would, however, be'mi 
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tranfitory. and unhead- 
r men to knbw, that re- 
s confiderable and dan- 
, that mankind were aware of the 
is to produce effects. either 
unfavourable to health. It 
to the bulk of mankind the 
and it would hardly be 
, as it is not in v ^any cafes, 
that difeafes arife from errors in 
difct; Httt ft is abfebl(|^^il»beflary that phy£ ;ians who have 
ibe whd$PijP of their attention, (hould ftu- 

dy this riajptry yla^tfyhh; J(ftey cannot either perceive the 
caufes ‘the means d£. obviating them. In 

this bufinbfs, hoWev^QL have often fours# phyfieians very de¬ 
ficient, from their*^N^|?i|norance of the nature of aliments,' 
f 4he principlosMifeh fhould lead’to^ the proper and ne- 
ry4^’m'<aionTo fupplythkdefkiency, and to 

the foregoJ|Mgatife has been 
Attemptedand tll&fp in foine particult^PH|b be both im¬ 
perfect and miftakea, I flatter myielf that ft•^fiwPthe. neceflary 
principles, more fuily^nd juftly than they had been given be¬ 
forehand at points out the neceflary fpeculations that muft 
be enteral into for afeertatning the nature of aliments more 
tv. In all thif I cannot have been too minute f and I 

V . * - -i., ■ ■> 

of more fervice than by engaging phyficians in a;mi- 
pf the fuijed. 
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